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THE GREAT FAIR OPENS 





This Exposition is not the conception of 
any single mind. It is nottheresult of any 
single effort, but it is the grandest concep- 
tion of all the minds and the best obtain- 
able result of all the efforts put forth by 
all the people who have in any manner con- 
tributed to its consideration. From Di- 
rector General Davis’ Address. 


The ceremonies attending the open- 
ing of the great Exposition at Chicago 
were simple and impressive. The 











and the waters of the fountains from 
their inactivities. The scene itself 
was an impressive one at this moment 
as we gather from the following press 
report of the event : 

President Cleveland’s hand was on 


the electric switchboard. A simple 
motion, and the chrysalis trans- 
formation scene was begun. An- 
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THE SANTA MARIA, UNDER SAIL 


President of the United States, sur- 
rounded by members of his Cabinet, 
distinguished guests and a mass of 
people estimated at 150,000,assembled 
at the Fair Grounds on the first day 
of May, and, passing through the 
ceremonies of prayer, addresses and 
song, pressed a small electric button 
which released the vast machinery 
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other moment and the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition was inaugurated. 
The pulsations of life were felt in 
the leviathan machinery. Ribbons 
of color were seen fluttering on the 
flagstaffs, and in another moment a 
thousand flags and banners were un- 
furled. Great jets of water flashed 
and splashed in the fountains of the 
central basin. Drapery fell from the 
statue of the Republic, and the co- 




















lossal golden figure was seen hold- 
ing aloft the emblems of liberty. 
A cannon’s peal was heard from 
the revenue cutter in the outer har- 
bor. Steamers’ foghorns mingled 
with the shrill whistles of the launches 
in the basin. Deeper and more con- 
tinuous than all the other sounds 
rose a swelling volume of human 
voices. It was first a murmur of de- 
light, then a roar of enthusiasm. The 
people were cheering. Louder grew 
the volume of sound, as the pent-up 
enthusiasm of the multitude found 
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central court, and the crowd sung 
and cheered and cheered and sung. 
Away off in the power house south of 
Machinery Hall a crowd surrounded 
the monster Allis engine. The turn- 
ing of the electric switch had set free 
the power that symbolized a working 
Fair. All around there were silent 
engines and pulseless dynamos. But 
the leviathan of the Fair was moving. 
Cheers went up as the ponderous 
wheels began to revolve. The thrill 
of life seemed to possess the monster, 
as swiftly and smoothly the steam 
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expression. A hundred thousand 
throats swelled the pzan of victory. 
Individuality was lost as the exultant 
throng, moved by a common impulse, 
rent the air with cheer after cheer. 
As if to emphasize the crowning 
victory of peace, a couple of hundred 
doves were seen circling over the ba- 
sin. Just as they were released a 
flood of sunlight burst through a bank 
of gray clouds. Golden gleams flashed 
from the Administration dome and the 
statue of the Republic. A gentle 
breeze swayed ‘‘ Old Glory” and the 
flags of Spain and Castile in the 


coursed into its veins. The move- 
ments of the big Allis engine 
were symbolic of a completed Fair. 
The real power for forcing the 
water into the fountains and cutting 
loose flags and banners came from 
other sources. There were other 
engines throbbing, and the belting of 
dynamos was flashing. Tens of thou- 
sands of gallons of water were being 
forced into the fountains. Currents 
of electric power were flowing into 
Machinery Halland into the buildings 
devoted to mines and mining, ‘and 
electricity wheels were revolving in 
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every building where power is sup- 
plied from the great central plant. 
The mysterious currents were under- 
ground. All that the public knew 
was that the Exposition was alive. 
Dead exhibits became imbued with life 
and a flood of energy with six months’ 
staying power was turned loose. 





But the great transformation scene 
was out of doors. Before Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s hand, like fairy’s 
wand, touched the spring of hid- 
den beauty, the coating of the Ex- 
position was gray and _ somber. 
On the roofs of all the prominent 
buildings hundreds of sailors were 
perched. Their duty was to set free 
the flags and banners at the proper 
signal. The preparations for this 
function were so complete that there 
was not a hitch in its execution. The 
cutting loose of a halyard on each 
pole liberated the colors. Few that 
saw the hundreds of flags and banners 
drop easily and gracefully into posi- 
tion realized that they were looking 
on a complete code of the flags 
of all nations. From minarets and 
poles the colors of forty-six, or count- 
ing the United States flag, forty- 
seven different nations were flying. 
Beautiful and variegated as were 
the flags of all nations they almost 
paled into insignificance beside the 
banners of the Exposition. Here the 
wealth of Artist Millet’s decorative 
ingenuity was seen in its real propor- 
tions. From every building that con- 
tained exhibits floated scores of ban- 
ners typifying the character of the 
exhibits inside. Designs of marvel- 
lous beauty, typical of agriculture, of 
manufactures, of horticulture and so 
on, floated from the staffs of the 
different buildings. Every color of 
the rainbow was to be seen, from the 
most brilliant to the softly shaded 
effects that proclaimed artistic de- 
signs. The crowd did not have 
time, apparently, to make a critical 
study of the flags and banners. 
The effect of the sudden transfor- 
mation was too great to be realized 


in its true proportions. The great 
MacMonnies fountain, withits graceful 
figure pieces and noble design, seemed 
to hold part of the crowd spellbound. 
The rush of the water was another 
symbol of life and the type of a com- 
pleted Fair. Men, women and children 
forgot even the subdued roar of 
machinery in distant buildings while 
listening to the miniature Niagara 
flowing into the basin. 





The Fair! The Fair! Never had 
the name such significance before, 
writes Mrs. Wheeler in Harpers. 
Fairest of all the world’s present 
sights it is. A city of palaces set in 
spaces of emerald, reflected in shin- 
ing lengths of water which stretch 
in undulating lines under flat arches 
of marble bridges, and along 
banks planted with consummate skill. 
Unlike any city which ever existed 
in substance, this one has been built 
all at once, by one impulse, at one 
period, at one stage of knowledge 
and arts, by men almost equally 
prominent and equally developed in 
power. The differences in their 
results are indications of indivi- 
duality alone, and not of periods, 
circumstances and influences. No 
gradual growth of idea is to be 
traced, no budding of new thought 
upon a formulated scheme. The 
whole thing seems to have sprung 
into being fully conceived and per- 
fectly planned without progressive 
development or widening of scope. 
For the building of this city the 
privileged few have been called. It 
has been said to them, practically: 
Bring together all your dreams of 
beautiful architecture; remember the 
best work of the races who have lived 
and built before our time; recall all 
that has been dedicated to religion, 
or devoted to luxury, or given to na- 
tional use,—and from them all devise 
something of to-day which shall take 
its place in all men’s minds as a sym- 
bol of the power of to-day to imagine 
and construct. Let it represent the 
present as well as recall the past; 
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make it shadow forth the highest 
tendencies as well as the practical 
uses of the present. You may have 
labor and material in limitless quanti- 
ties, and the best skill of the world is 
at your disposal. If any man of 
American blood has special gifts, call 
him to you and command his power. 
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which smiles one moment and rages the 
next, a vision and foretaste of how the 
world will one day build in earnest. 
Some one, considering only the 
celerity with which this fairy spectacle 
was created, has called it a sketch; 
but it is not even that, for a sketch 
has at least a chance of preservation. 


DOME OF THE FINE ARTS BUILDING 


Painters and sculptors and creators of 
beauty in landscape shall, collaborate 
with you, and according as you ex- 
press the ideal of a nation nobly, 
you shall be honored and praised. 
And so the result stands to-day, under 
a blue or a cloudy sky, beside a lake 


It is adream which will vanish when 
the purpose which called it into be- 
ing is fulfilled. It is foredoomed to 
evanishment. The wood and the iron 
upon which it was shaped, even the 
creamy-white staff which covers all 
the skeletons of the palace-like struc- 
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tures, and gives them such a look of 
travertine as takes one back to Roman 
walls and streets, are already sold to 
the highest bidder; and when the 
Fair is over, these imposing temples 
will come, one by one, to the ground, 
and their materials go into other uses, 
more in keeping with every-day mor- 
tal habitudes than these. 





With simple but impressive cere- 
monies the Columbian World’s Fair, 
says a writer in the Christian Union, 
was declared open on Monday by 
President Cleveland in the presence 
of an immense assembly of people— 
variously estimated by the reporters 
at from a quarter to half a million 
persons. ‘The formal presentation to 
the Nation of the result of the colos- 
sal labors of two years marks a 
memorable historical point of time in 
the industrial and art development of 
that Nation. The wonderful story of 
the rapid growth of the city of 
Chicago is hardly more remarkable 
than the construction of this new city 
by the lake. ‘The four hundred build- 
ings in their seven hundred acres of 
ground form in themselves a splendid 
and beautiful exhibition, not only 
vastly greater but incomparably more 
beautiful than anything of the kind 
the world has ever known. The plan 
of the Exposition, as a whole, is so 
well balanced and so fitting to the 
purpose, so noble and fine architec- 
turally, that it may fairly be called a 
great work of creative genius. ‘lhe 
execution of this general design has 
been carried on with such incessant 
application and such an intelligent 
employment of skill and labor that it 
is truly a triumph of American in- 
dustry and constructive force. In 
these points even the least friendly 
critics agree. That the first day of 
May should find the World's Fair 
complete in every detail was not to 
be expected; such a thing has hap- 
pened with no exposition. For the 
last two or three weeks, when every 
hour of sunshine was of incalculable 
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value in pushing things forward, 
Chicago has suffered from almost un- 
exampled bad weather, and the man- 
agement has struggled forward 
bravely under the most discouraging 
circumstances. Many of the defi- 
ciencies in preparation should fairly be 
charged, also, to dilatory exhibitors 
rather than to the management. The 
installation of exhibits is a matter 
capable of being pressed forward with 
great speed now that the structures 
are practically complete, and every 
day will see rapid and substantial ad- 
vance in this direction. The wonder 
is that so much could have been done 
and done so wellin two years, not that 
perfection has not been reached at this 
time. 


President Cleveland, says the 
Chicago Record, carried away with 
him a unique gift from Director- 
General Davis. It was a de-luxe copy 
of the Exposition catalogue, and it 
was noteworthy in. several regards. 
It was the finest specimen of printing 
and binding that Chicago boek-mak.- 
ing art could produce, and it marked 
the first time in the history of the ex- 
positions that a catalogue has been 
offered amid the press of the opening 
day. The volume presented to the 
chief magistrate was one of a special 
edition of twenty-five printed for 
presentation to the distinguished 
guests, It was bound in Turkey 
levant morocco leather, hand-tooled 
front and back, and bore the inscrip- 
tion on its front cover: 


‘His EXCELLENCY GROVER CLEVELAND,: 
President of the United States of 
America. 


a 


The inside covers were finished in 
inlaid colored leather, the front leaf 
being the official seal of the Exposi- 
tion and the fly-leaf the publishers’ 
presentation address. Eight hun- 
dred pages of super-calendered paper 
formed the body of the volume. 
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Everybody knows, says Angele 
Griffen in Fetter’s Southern Magazine, 





DOME OF THE MANUFACTURER'S BUILDING 


that the great Exposition is situated 
in Jackson Park. This and Wash- 
ington are the south 
park. They are con- 
nected by a drive called 
the Midway Plaisance, 
which has been in the 
days of yore nothing but 
a mere road, but under 
the supervision of the 
World’s Fair commis- 
sioners has undergone a 
great transformation. It 
now appears as the Street 
of Nations, somewhat af- 
ter the manner of the 
one at the Paris Expo- 
sition in 1889. The Plai- 
sance lies between Forty- 
ninth and Sixtieth streets 
and is nearly a mile and 
a half in length. Tak- 
ing a car to the park, 
the visitor wonders where all the 
people came from who are on the 





same train. Every seat is 
filled, and there are many standing 
up with cross and discontented looks 
upon their faces. Arriving at the 
Exposition one finds the entrance 
guarded by a Columbian soldier, 
who takes the fifty-cent admission 
fee with a grace and agility born of 
much practice. Once inside the 
grounds there are two things that be- 
come apparent. One is the magni- 
tude of the whole affair, and the other 
is wind. Buildings on the right, 
buildings on the left, buildings in 
front, with magnificent distances to be 
traversed before reaching them! 
What are they all for, anyway, and 
who will ever be able to learn to dis- 
tinguish their uses and _ preserve 
sanity? The knees grow weak, the 
heart fails. It is no use trying to 
see anything or know anything amidst 
such an embarrassment of riches. A 
strong desire comes over the helpless 
victim to run away and never try to, 
write a word. And it is now that the 
wind gets inits work. This lake wind 
has a peculiar manner of its own. It 





THE WOMAN'S BUILDING 


lurks around the corners of buildings 
and pretends it isn’t there, while the 
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unsuspecting pedestrian walks uncon- 
sciously toward its hiding place. 
Then it rushes out with a demoniacal, 
‘*Hi! yi!” that is positively blood- 
curdling. It tilts the hat over the 
eyes, and, if the wearer is a woman, 
tears off any feathers that may be 
garnishing her chapeau and carries 
them away, at the same time reducing 
the owner to a wreck as far as gen- 
eral appearance is concerned. Itisa 
bitter, biting wind, that penetrates to 
the very marrow of one’s bones. But 
it has a tonic effect, and after two or 
three stiff wrestles with it, the num- 
ber and the magnitude of the Exposi- 
tion buildings become less oppressive. 
Besides, groups of people are met who 
have evidently been over the grounds 
and are coming out whoare still sane, 
and in some instances even hilarious. 
The spirits rise on seeing these per- 
sons. ‘* They have survived the or- 
deal, there is hope for me,”” murmurs 
the observer, as he (or she) gathers 
what remnants of clothing about 
him (or her) that the wind has left 
and goes on cheerfully, if not 
gayly. Right here let the writer 
sound a note of warning to any one 
who wishes to see the grounds and 
yet preserve sanity and a Christian 
spirit: ever go there with a person 
who knows all about everything. He 
will pour a gentle patter of words in 
the ears like this: ‘‘ Nearly $4,000,- 
ooo had been already spent on the 
south parks by the city and yet the 
commissioners of the World’s Fair 
have put on another $1,000,000 
in the way of improvements.” Well, 
one does not mind that so much, but 
when the person proceeds to tell 
about the different buildings, their 
dimensions, cost, the time required 
for completion, for what or for whom 
they are intended, the listener becomes 
bewildered and is finally reduced to 
a state of almost complete idiocy. 
That would not so much matter, 
either, if the person were not so 
aggravating through it all. After 
wandering around the grounds for 
half a day, becoming more and more 


involved in the tangled labyrinth of 
ignorance, one fetches up before an 
edifice that immediately strikes the 
enfeebled mind of the observer. 

‘Ah! there is a building that is 
certainly unique. I would like to 
know what it is. Would you mind 
telling me something about it!” 

Then the well-informed person 
slays one with a glance and the words 
that accompany it: 

‘* That is the Transportation Build- 
ing, and I showed it to you and told 
you all about it not an hour ago. 
Have you no memory whatever ?” 

There is no use saying anything 
after that, though a brief, lurid gleam 
of anger rises for a moment on the 
horizon of the remnant of mind left 
one. But another building or two 
quenches this gleam as well as the 
last glimmer of reason left and the 
listener becomes a mere receptacle of 
figures, without will or volition. But 
in time the mental vision clears, the 
chaotic, kaleidoscopic effect goes 
away, and distinct buildings and ob- 
jects are remembered. 


How to See the Fair 


Mrs. Van Rensselaer gives this ad- 
vice in The Century: Long ago we 
stopped asking, ‘‘ who will wish to go 
to a Fair at Chicago?” To-day the 
question is, ‘‘ What may we best do, 
what may we best choose to look at, 
when we get there?” Of course no 
one can see the whole of a Fair 
like this, inside and out; and time, 
energy, and disappointment will be 
saved if a plan of campaign is pre- 
pared in advance, and the mind is 
trained to feel that it must be fol- 
lowed. It is not easy to follow any 
plan in such sight-seeing if one has 
the usual American mind, as alive 
with mere curiosity as it is with a 
craving for instruction—pleased to 
look at anything, discontented only 
to think that other people are seeing 
things with which it cannot make ac- 
quaintance. But a plan, and the 
power to stick to it, will be your only 
safeguards from disaster if, bene ath 
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your shifting, purposeless wish simply 
to see, there lies a genuine desire to 
profit by sights of a certain sort. If 
you are going to enjoy your visit to 


the Fair in the way that will leave . 


the best residuum, that will best sat- 
isfy you when the prickings of mere 
rivalry in sight-seeing have died out, 
when the excitement of crowds and 
vast architectural panoramas will have 
faded, when the temptation to sit in 
the shade ona plausibly marble bench 
under a deceptively marble colonnade, 
and watch the sun shine on fluttering 
flags and parti-colored awnings and 
reaches of shining water, will seem, 





in the retrospect, to have been a 
devil's drug narcotizing your sense of 
duty—if you are a conscientious per- 
son with a real practical interest in 
any one department of the Fair, you 
must take at least part of your 
pleasure in the Fair very sternly. 
Take a day first to satisfy your curi- 
osity, to gratify your sense of wonder 
ment and your love of beauty, to get 
your bearings and discover how much 
exertion you can support. Go all 
over the Fair grounds, and to the top 
of at least one of the big domes or 
towers. See the Fair, as a Fair, from 
its various centers, and from different 
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parts of its circumference, especially 
from the lake. I think you can do 
this in one or two days, if you start 
early and end late, if you are strong, 
and if you have yourself conveyed by 
all available means of conveyance,— 
encircling railways, boats, and rolling- 
chairs,—and if you do not step inside 
a single building except for the ascent 
in search of your bird's-eye view. 
Then go home, stay in bed the follow- 
ing day, if you are wise, and the next 
day spread the wings and stiffen the 
spine of your conscience, and go in 
search of the things you have come 
to study—steam-boilers or roses, fishes 





or stuffed birds, needlework or statis- 
tics of idiot asylums, methods of 
slaughtering men or cattle, or of pre- 
serving human life or edible fruits. 
Stay at this task until you have fin- 
ished it, or until it has exhausted 
your powers of application. Then 
release and relax yourself. Gotosee 
something else—palms if you have 
been studying plows, pictures if you 
have been studying electric motors. 
The things you know least about, and 
care least about, will then seem de- 
lightful, for you will have purchased 
the right to idle, and only its purchas- 
ers know the whole of the charm of 














































idling. There are few pleasures like 
looking at things in which one feels 
no concern after looking with profit 
at those which concern one deeply. 
There is no exultation like the cry of 
the spirit when, tired but self-approv- 
ing, it says to itself, ‘‘ It doesn’t mat- 
ter an atom whether I understand 
this or not, whether I remember it 
always or forget it to-night.” If you 
take your idling first and your work- 
ing afterward, you will miss, I say, 
the fullness of the pleasure of desul- 
tory looking, and you will probably 


never get to your working at all in. 


such an idler’s paradise as our Fair 
will be. Of course, after what your 
rustic fellow-countrymen would call a 
‘*good spell” of idling you will be 
ready to come back, refreshed, to 
your work again. Or, if you have 
completed it, you will go home with 
the satisfactory feeling that you have 
enjoyed both sides of the Fair, its in- 
structive side and its mere pleasure- 
giving side. 


First View 

Moses P. Handy, chief of -the 
Bureau of Promotion and Publicity, 
writes in the Youth’s Companion :— 
If the weather were fine, I should 
want to have my first view of the 
Exposition from the lake. The 
scene from the deck of one of the 
big steamers running to the Fair 
grounds will be wonderful and impos- 
ing, as we catch sight for the first 
time of the glittering domes, towers 
and terraces, of the great buildings, 
over which a hundred thousand flags 
and streamers will flutter in the sun- 
light. As the boat draws nearer to 
the shore we begin to make out the 
outlines of the buildings separately, 
and the great Manufactures Building, 
which looms up along the shore like 
a mountain, makes even the big ves- 
sel on which we sail look small as a 
fish-boat. As we land at the pier, and 
pass into the grounds beneath the 
shapely columns of the beautiful 
Peristyle, the scene which greeis us 
makes us feel smaller thanever. We 
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walk past huge structures so high that 
it is almost painful to look up to their 
roofs from where we stand, and come 
to the Administration Building, which 


-is the crowning feature of the magni- 


ficent court which surrounds us. 
Then we ascend to the balcony below 
the dome of that building to obtain a 
bird's-eye view of the whole exposition. 
After climbing to this balcony by a 
winding stairway, we find ourselves 
looking west over an immense railway 
station, from which a score of tracks 
stretch away into the distance like 
the strings of a hundred kites. To 
the south is the Machinery Hall, its 
pinnacles tipped with queer little 
figures of angels with outstretched 
wings. These look scarcely bigger 
than dolls, although they are taller 
than aman. When we look below at 
the people walking about the grounds 
and see that they only seem as big as 
mice, we can understand why the 
figures of angels look so small. In 
front of the Administration Building 
is the grand court of the Exposition, 
which from this height presents a view 
never to be forgotten. Immediately 


-below are three fountains which can 


hardly be equalled in the world. On 
either side of these fountains are 
others which can be seen -best only 
at night. These are the electric 
fountains, which send forth sprays of 
every color imaginable, changing 
every instant, and blending together 
so beautifully that one would think 
that they spouted up rainbows instead 
of water. Farther off is the Great 
Basin, dotted with gondolas, electric 
launches, and other pleasure craft. 
At night this Basin will appear like a 
scene from fairy-land. Deep in the 
water will be seen electric lights of 
all colors, sparkling and flashing as 
though the bottom of the lake were 
paved with diamonds, rubies, emeralds 
and jewels of every kind. 


Points of the Compass—Christian Union. 


Entering the grounds at the main 
railway station, the visitor finds di- 
rectly before him the towering Ad- 
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ministration Building, the architec- 
tural and decorative effects of which 
are its chief interest, as it contains no 
exhibits. On his right are the Ma- 
chinery and Agricultural Buildings, 
with the Live Stock, Forestry, and 
Dairy Buildings behindthem. Ifthe 
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landing or the railway terminal. Here 
the greatest variety of exhibits will 
be found, and even hurried sightseers 
will have to give two days to the 
most cursory examination of its con- 
tents. Having seen the buildings 
which cluster about the southern end 





LIBERAL ARTS BUILDING 


visitor be interested in agricultural 
pursuits, this will bethe section of the 
Park that will longest engage his at- 
tention. Immediately to his left are 
the Mines and Electrical Buildings, 
either of which may well engross the 
attention of spectators for days, but 
both of which our hypothetical visitor 
with a fortnight’s freedom must sur- 
vey in one day. The Transportation 
and Machinery Buildings, which are 
within one hundred yards of each 
other, might be allotted a day be- 
tween them, and the agricultural, 
dairy, forestry and live stock exhibits 
another day—in default of any profes- 
sional interest on the part of the ob- 


of the Park, the visitor, if he continues 
to reach the grounds by the main rail- 
way terminus, will have to employ 
some means for intramural transit for 
reaching the more distant edifices. 
Wheel-chairs propelled by college stu- 
dents are well for use in the build- 
ings. For long distance something 
swifter is needed. A trim little electric 
launch will carry our party on their 
eighth day down the lagoons, past the 
wooded island and the long arches of 
the Manufactures Building, to the un- 
gainly building of the United States 
Government and the ornate edifice 
which holds the aquaria and fisheries 
exhibit. Isay this may be the itiner- 





THE AGRICULTURAL BUILDING 


server. The great Hall of Manufact- 
ures, which encloses between its mag- 
nificent colonnades and under its 
sweeping roof 30.47 acres of floor- 
space and fourteen acres more of gal- 
lery-space, can be _ conveniently 
reached, either from the steamboat 


ary for the eighth day, although, a 
programme for but six days has been 
thus far outlined. But the Congress 
of the United States, impelled thereto 
by no doubt proper motives and urged 
and encouraged by hosts of well- 
meaning people, has decreed that the 
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Fair should be closed on Sundays. 
Therefore, our party with fourteen 
days’ vacation will have but twelve 
daysat Jackson Park. Nearthe United 
States Building is the brick battle 
ship Illinois, which houses the exhibit 
of the Navy Department. This may 
well be visited the same day that the 
other exhibits of the National Gov- 
ernment are viewed. The.display in 
the Fisheries Building, to any ex- 
cept the specialist, is one that can 
be seen in a few hours, so that these 
three buildings can probably be dis- 
posed of in the same day. The 
Woman’s Building, the Horticultural 
Hall, and the Japanese Building on 


quaint reproductions of foreign scenes 
and other private exhibits, demanding 
an additional fee, which are grouped 
in the Midway Plaisance and out- 
side the walls of the World’s Fair. 
Space prevents enumeration of these 
attractions, but a few of them may be 
mentioned as suggestive of the varied 
entertainments which will engage the 
visitor aside from the Exposition 
proper. There will be reproductions 
of streets in Cairo, Stamboul, Tunis, 
and Algiers; Dutch, German, Irish 
and Eskimo villages; mechanical 
wonders like the Ferris wheel, which 
swings its passengers two hundred 
and fifty feet up in the air; glass fac- 
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the little wooded island are all in one 
immediate neighborhood, and will oc- 
cupy the greater part of another Cay. 


The Art Gallery should be given a. 


whole day, though possibly those upon 
whom time presses might let the ex- 
hibits in the Education Building share 
the time with the art collections. The 
circuit of the State buildings thickly 
clustered about the nothern end of the 
Park, and a visit tothe group of for- 
eign buildings, on the lake shore, will 
occupy nearly a day each. Eleven 
out of our twelve days of active sight- 
seeing have thus been disposed of, 
and there remain for the final hours 
all the novelties, spectacular shows, 


tories in operation; the Pompeiian 
house which reproduces the art of an- 
tiquity, andthe Old White Horse Inn 
which brings back Mr. Pickwick and 
the rollicking coaching times to our 
memories—these and other attractions 
innumerable will be found in the 
Midway Plaisance. This is rather a 
dish to be tasted now and again than 
to be taken at one sitting. Whatever 
odd hours visitors may have to spare 
day by day from the more serious ex- 
hibits in the main part of the Fair 
may well be spent here. For this 
reason I have left of our stipulated 
fortnight but one day for the Midway 
Plaisance. 























BUILDINGS AND THEIR SURPASSING LOVELINESS 


Julian Hawthorne’ writes’ in 
Lippincott’s Magazine: To right 
and left along the longdrawn 
margins of the marble-encircled 
lagoon rise the vast palaces which are 
to contain the triumphs of all human 
industry and art. Each one of them 
is the most beautiful of all so long as 
you contemplate it alone; but when 
you turn to its neighbors you lose 


of such spaciousness and royalty of 
curve as seem to reproduce the firma- 
ment and the sweep of sidereal orbits; 
and columned porticos fit to be the 
entrances to the habitations of the 
ancient gods. When I went into one 
of these structures and gazed about 
me, I thought that there was more 
space enclosed here than could be 
found out-doors. The sensation isa 
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your heart anew. I believe each of 
these great buildings was designed by 
a different architect, and if so I do 
not know to which the palm should 
be awarded, but must rather marvel 
that the sum of their efforts should 
result in a whole so devoid of any ele- 
ment of discord. Here is that living 
symmetry which is free from same- 
ness or monotony; here is unity with- 
out repetition, and completeness with- 
out finality. Here are arches that 
span the flight of imagination, and 
pinnacles topped with shining goddess- 
es, and groups of noble statuary 
seated in stately repose on mountains 
of aerial masonry. Here are domes 


distinct and strange one; it is not to 
be anticipated or comprehended until 
experience brings it home to you. 
On the floor of the main building, 
that of Artsand Manufactures, might 
stand all the armies which fought in 
the War of the Rebellion. In the 
space beneath the roof might be piled 
up the Pyramid of Cheops and be no 
more than a feature of the Exhibition. 
Those outrageously tall commercial 
structures that we have just been gap- 
ing at in Chicago, sixteen dizzy stories 
and upward, could readily be accommo- 
dated beneath this dome, with room 
enough to spare. Or you could hide 
three Crystal Palaces such as that at 
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Sydenham in this hall, side by side, 
and then walk about and criticise 
them: Why should I tell you cate- 
gorically how long and how high such 
a place as this actually is? It is 
enough to say that here the unit of 
length is a mile, and the unit of num- 
ber a million. 


A World in Miniature— Youth's Companion 


The elevated’ railway, which 
stretches like an immense serpent 
from one end of the grounds to the 
other, offers a view midway between 
that which we had from the dome and 
the view from the water. This brings 
us close to all the buildings, and 
allows us to inspect the wonderful 
carvings, statuary and mural paint- 
ings which adorn the exterior of these 
buildings. This railway, although 
only three miles in length, shows us 
more wonderful sights along the jour- 
ney than we can find in three thousand 
miles in any other railway on earth. 
In fact, it may be said to take us 
around the world, for the World's 
Fair is really a world in miniature. 


In Dreamland 


Mrs. Candace Wheeler, in a charm- 
ing description in Harper's Magazine, 
entitled ‘‘ A Dream City,’’ describes 
the surroundings of the buildings in 
these glowing words: ‘‘Everywhere are 
stretches of greenest lawn, so close 
and full as to seem like a painted 
foreground ofa picture. Pansy beds 
lie along the sides of some of the 
white palaces, an eternity of seed- 
lings showing first buds or first blos- 
soms as a foretaste of the carpets of 
velvet bloom they are preparing to 
spread for the eyes of the coming 
world. All that isdone looks as if 
it had grown forever on that one same 
spot, and is being tended for and cared 
for because of its happy effectiveness 
in that position, and not at all as if it 
had been thought out as part of a 
scheme; and all that is being done in 
the way of transplantation or creation 
is with such exquisite naturalness of 
thought that it may stand as abso- 


lutely the°work of nature. One only 
knows that the lakes and lagoons and 
islands grow their own kind—wear 
their own hair, as it were. No long- 
leaved rhodedendron or Japanese 
hydrangea reflects its color in the 
winding lagoon, but a constant suc- 
cession of bloom which belongs just 
here does its best to be beautiful, and 
easily succeeds. When the blue 
lake water rushed in to take the bed 
prepared for it, it found that a deli- 
cate attention to its likings had 
fringed the borders’ with the 
heavenly blue of the arrow head, the 
scarlet of the lobelia, and the dwarf 
sunflower and yellow sunbeam so dear 
to its watery heart. Nothing had 
been neglected to make it at home. 
What wonder, then, that it lies so 
placidly and contentedly in its bed, 
reflecting heaven and earth with 
thankful beauty! Enough to say in 
praise of all this wonderful and suc- 
cessful planting is that the law of ap- 
propriateness, which underlies all art, 
seems never once to have been vio- 
lated. It has never entered into the 
heads of the blue-winged water-birds 
which haunt the shores of the lagoon 
and islands to doubt the spontaneity 
of the water-plants, or their free 
selection of habitat, or that of any 
one of their floral friends who are 
growing here. He who planned and 
planted all this beauty knew by nature 
and by instinct that the law which 
governs every green thing, could 
compel its highest grace. He fore- 
saw every charm of leaf and flower, 
of shadow and reflection, and placed 
each plant where its highest possi- 
bility of beauty was inevitable. If 
ever man whose breath of life has all 
too quickly ceased lives in his work, 
how truly this one still lives in every 
leaf which here keeps time to pulses 
in the air, and in every plant which 
thrills responsive to the sun! Here, 
as in the hearts of the friends and 
fellow artists who talk of his work 
with loving enthusiasm, he surely and 
and vitally lives. But not landscape 
art alone has worked its magic in the 
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grounds of the great fair. Garden- 
ing and floriculture have also played 
a potent part. Around the palaces, 
and along the great basin, with its 
marble margins and royal flights of 
steps, where arches and colonnades 
and fountains lift themselves, and 
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shaven blades of grass are like the 
hair on the back of a well-clipped 
colt for fineness, thanks to the 
prairie loam which underlies them, 
and to the constant rain of the 
sprinkler which the great reservoir 
of fresh lake water makes possible. 


DECORATION ON THE TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 


Statues stand in royal groups, turf 
cultivated to superfineness is every- 
where. No English lawn of a hun- 
dred years of cultivation ever spread 
a finer, closer, evener web than these 
strips of greenness. The closely 


The Landscape—The Century 

The most remarkable point about 
the Chicago Fair is its beauty as a 
whole. Its great artistic success has 
been achieved because, at the very 
outset, before any of its buildings 
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were planned, Mr. Frederick Law Olm- 
sted was commissioned to lay out the 
site, and determine their positions 
and the character of the means of ac- 
cess tothem. This fact, we think, is 
now fully understood, not only by 
artists, but by a large part of the 
public. It cannot fail to be recog- 
nized by every in- 
telligent person 
who visits Chi- 
cago this summer; 
and it will un- 
doubtedly do 
more than any- 
thing else has ever 
done, or than any 
achievement of 
another kind pos- 
sibly could do, to 
make Americans 
understand that 
the art which, for 
want of a more 
broadly inclusive 
term, we call the 
art of gardening 
(or landscape gar- 
dening, although 
this word is quite 
as inadequate) de- 
serves to rank 
with architecture, 
painting, and 
sculpture as a 
genuine fine art— 
as an art of design 
in a very noble 
sense. The Fair 
will dothis; it will 
show how impor- 
tant the assis- 
tance of the artist 
in gardening may 
be to the archi- 
tect, and also that 
his help should be secured before the 
architect goes to work, and not, as is 
our common practice when we em- 
ploy him at all, to ‘‘touch up” ar- 
chitectural results after they are 
finished. 
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Effect of the Buildings—Scribner’s 

The grand style, the perfect pro- 
portions, and the magnificent di- 
mensions of the buildings of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition, ex- 
cite a twofold sentiment in the mind of 
the visitor—wonder and admiration at 
the beauties of the edifices, and regret 
and _ _disappoint- 
ment that theyare 
not to remain as 
monuments to 
the good taste, 
knowledge, and 
skill of the men 
who built them, 
and as a per- 
manent memorial 
of the event which 
the Exposition is 
intended to cele- 
brate. This com- 
plex feeling is a 
natural one, and 
is perfectly com- 
prehensible in the 
presence of the 
noble _ porticos 
and_ colonnades, 
the graceful tow- 
ers, superb domes, 
and _ imposing 
facades. Pre- 
vious exhibitions, 
with the possible 
exception of that 
in Vienna in 1873, 
have been confes- 
sedly ephemeral 
in the character 
of their construc- 
tion, and _ have 
shown a distinctly 
playful and festal 
style of architec- 
ture,with little at- 
tempt at seriousness or dignity of 
design. The monumental character 
of the group of Exposition buildings 
in Chicago is not the result of ac- 
cident, but of deliberate forethought 
and wise judgment, 
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One of the first delightful surprises, 
says Mrs. Wheeler in Harper's Maga- 
zine, of the Fair is the immense popu- 
lation of inhabitants whose flesh is 
plaster, whose sinews are flax, and 
whose bones are iron, a population as 
varied as the history, traditions, arts, 


Mr. French—a majestic woman, who 
stands against the columned peristyle 
looking over the sea—could live for- 
ever, and give to the future of 
America a national ideal of purity, 
simplicity, and greatness. But what- 
ever else these plaster gods are or are 
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virtues, and passions of mankind. It 
recalls the days of Greece, when men 
thought in marble, and bequeathed 
materialized fancies to all the after- 
time of the world. These imposing 
Columbian people will not all outlive 
the days of to-day, although some of 
them are almost beautiful enough to 
deserve eternity Certainly no one 
could help wishing that the great 
statue of the Republic, modelled by 
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not, they are too many—too many for 
even the lavish bounty of a dream 
They cluster in porches; they stand 
in long processions along the lengthy 
facades, doing their decorative part 
with dignity and seriousness; they 
pose upon pedestals, they crouch in 
architectural corners, or gayly greet 
you from cornices and other coigns of 
vantage; or they are flattened into 
bas-relief, like skins of statues 
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stretched upon some rare plain sur- 
face. In truth, all the bigness of the 
buildings is needed to repress and 
keep them in subordination. Gigan- 
tic inhabitants of a city of a dream, 
they people it so abundantly that the 
small human element is almost an im- 
pertinence, or, at most, something 
unnoticeable in the grand company 
of its own creation. 


PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 

WY. Lee FO i000 0006s: ccgseuncseeuesetaeed Century 

Speaking for myself, I feel that 
sculpture, excellent as much of it is, 
has been over-done to the exclusion 
of painting. When I stood under the 
domes of the towers of the Liberal 
Arts Building, and saw the paintings 
by Shirlaw, Blashfield, Reed, Beck- 
with, Simmons, Weir, Reinhart, and 
Cox, and stood before Maynard's 
work in the porticos of the Agricul- 
tural Building, and turned from these 
to the magnificent flat wall-spaces on 
the Transportation and other ‘build- 
ings, and imagined what might have 
been done thereon, I could not help 
wondering why I should be compelled 
to crane my neck in the sewrth for 
paintings, and why bas-relief, in some 
instances should have been preferred. 
But after this is said, I ‘cannot help 
admitting that it savors of captious 
criticism : for the whole country should 
be thankful for what painting has been 
done (and I am told that mure is to 
be done by Millet, Earle, Dora 
Wheeler, Mrs. MacMonnies, Miss 
Cassatt, and perhaps La Farge)— 
thankful to Chicago for having taken 
the initiative in showing to the people 
who are too busy to go abroad what a 
powerful adjunct to architectural 
effect painting may be; for proving 
what those who know our art best 
have for several years asserted, that 
our painters are particularly fitted for 
this branch of art activity; and for 
the hint, not to the builders of great 
public buildings only, but to those 
who seek beautiful and artistic homes. 
Another cause for thankfulness lies in 
the rare skill and judgment displayed 
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first by Mr. Prettyman, and later by 
Mr. Millet, in the selection of paint- 
ers; for while there are many who 
perhaps could have done as good work, 
those selected have shown their com- 
petence in so extraordinary a degree, 
that although when it is viewed as 
decoration there must be differences 
of opinion about the work done, its 
merit is of such an even degree that 
it is difficult to accentuate the effort 
of any one man. 


CONCERT OF THE ARTS 

PE FE sii ose 5 on cticcsctnsiccess sees Atlantic 

Possibly the very best and noblest 
lesson given to the New World by the 
Fair is the spectacle presented of the 
happy results secured through the 
concert of the fine arts in its great 
buildings. It is due largely to the in- 
domitable zeal of Mr. D. H. Burn- 
ham, the Chief of Construction, to his 
enthusiastic love of art, to his wide 
experience in architectural enterprises 
on a large scale, to the force of his 
personality, and to his sound judg- 
ment, that, setting aside all personal 
interests and all local prejudices, men 
of the highest ability in every depart- 
ment of art, summoned from all parts 
of the country, gladly came to his as- 
sistance, and that these men worked 
together in a spirit of mutual conces- 
sion,—a spirit never vitiated or weak- 
ened by any shadow of jealousy, inall 
their trying and complicated collabora- 
tion, from the beginning to the end. 
Architects, sculptors, painters,and en- 
gineers have all been ready and eager 
to direct their best efforts to a common 
end of exalted art; to sacrifice their 
most cherished ideas, if the develop- 
ment of them was found to conflict 
with harmony and unity of result. 
For the first time in our country, ar- 
chitects have enjoyed the inestimable 
advantage of completing their works 
by sculpture and painting of a high 
order, adjusted to the exigencies of 
the original design. In no singlecase 
has a sculptor hesitated to modify the 
sentiment of his composition so as to 
conform to the idea of the structure, 
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or to change its outlines so that they 
might take their proper share, and.no 
more, in the architectural scheme. 
The best painters in the country have 
gladly forsaken their easels and their 
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within the past fewmonths. Through- 
out the winter the Forestries Build- 
ing has been one great studio to 


which not many lookers-on have been 
admitted, and none without a special 
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profitable commissions to play a noble 
but subordinate part in the decoration 
of the walls and vaulted ceilings of 
the great peristyles and porches. 
They have labored, one and all, joy- 
ously and sincerely, with eager but 
most friendly emulation, in this mon- 
umental task. 


HOW THE ARTISTS WORKED 
The Youth’s Companion 


Colossal ideal groups, conceived to re- 
present War, Peace, Achievement, 
Discovery, Savagery, Civilization, 
Progress, with mythic and_his- 
toric pieces, depicting human evolu- 
tion from earliest times, give the 
entire site a semblance of what 
we may believe Athens or Rome 
to have been when classic art 
was at the zenith of its developement. 
And.this which looks to be so truly, 
so stupendously marble, pure white 
from Mount Pentelicus, or Paros, is 
all of staff!: One wonders when and 
where it has all been fashioned and 
designed, and how the artists can 
have managed it. All or nearly all 
these diverse groups and pieces have 
been created here on the grounds 





permit, or “pass.” The Forestries 
Building, as many readers will recall, 
is located in the southeastern quarter of 
the Exposition grounds, on the rocky 
peninsula, beyond the southerly arm 
of the Lagoon. It is five hundred and 
twenty-eight feet in length by two 
hundred in breadth, and is in itself a 
curiosity, of architecture, being of 
the rustic type in a remarkable degree. 
A veranda extends entirely around the 
structure, the roof of which is sup- 
ported by a colonnade of triple col- 
umns, twenty-five feet in height, each 
the trunk of a large tree with the 
bark intact. The walls are of slabs 
from trees; and the door-frames, 
window-frames, panels and interior 
partitions are done in the same arbo- 
real style. The building is designed 
to house the forestry and natural 


‘woods exhibits; but meantime, before 


the arrival of these, it has served as 
an enormous studio for the creation of 
gigantic art groups. To watch the 
artists at work here has been one of 
the most diverting of all the prelim- 
inary glimpses of the Fair. The vis- 
itor might readily have imagined it to 
be that magical story cavern where 
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all the giants of the folk-lore of all 
races and all times were brought into 
existence; for most of the statues and 
groups made here are eight or ten 





ROOM FROM A BAVARIAN PALACE 


times life-size. This statue of Colum- 
bus stands on the plaza in front of 
the Administration Building, and was 
designed by Miss Mary Lawrence, a 
pupil of Augustus St. Gaudens, Some 
statue, bust or mask of the Discoverer 
meets the eye, indeed, at almost 
every turn. From another alcove 
looks forth the laurel-crowned head 
and severe features of a great Cesar, 
with his Brutus hard by, still lacking 
legs and arms. 


BEAUTY REFLECTED 
Harper’s Monthly 


The doubling of beauty gained by 
water reflection could hardly have 
been taken into account in the first 
inception of the plan, unless, indeed, 
from the landscape-gardener’s point 
of view, but it was a more than for- 
tunate adjunct, and its effect upon the 
general glamour is beyond calcula- 
tion. The constant repetition of 
beautiful forms of architecture, start- 
ing in immaculate and ivory white- 
ness from the green strip of lawn on 
which the structures so lightly stand, 
to the highest point of crowned cor- 
nice; or of aerial domes of gold or 
crysta!, flashing facets of color against 





the sky; or of waving flags and gon- 
falons, softened in outline, varied in 
color, and crimpled by ripples from 
moving launches and gondolas :—this, 
seen under a sunset sky, filled with 
bits of winged and floating cloud, 
is enough to overfill the heart of the 
most prosaic of mortals, or to delight 
stray spirits of air. 


MR. DODGE’S FEAT 
Chicago Inter=Ocean 


When Mr. Dodge was asked co sug- 
gest a subject for painting the dome 
of the Administration Building he 
chose ‘‘ The Glorification of the Arts 
and Sciences.” The composition, 
says his brother in an interview, was 
painted in a small dome, about sixteen 
feet in diameter and seven feet high. 
It was an exact miniature of this 
one. In making this miniature we 
got an idea of the difficulty of paint- 
ing on the concave surface and yet 
retaining the proper proportions of 
the figures. The models were placed 
on a high platform in Horticulture 
Hall, and standing below them, we 
would transfer the figures to the little 
dome. When we came to ealarge the 
figures small squares were cut to cor- 
respond with the original drawings. 
These were enlarged many times and 
given their appropriate place in the 
great dome. The central figure of 
the mural painting is the god Apollo. 





MACMONNIES FOUNTAIN 


He sits on an Olympian throne, with 
laurel-crowned brow and raised arms, 
giving his blessing to the arts and 
sciences that file past him. These 
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are represented by symbolic figures. 
A group of Greek patriarchs and 
sages sit on the left and in the rear of 
Apollo, giving their sanction to the 
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distribution of laurel crowns. All of 
the figures are of heroic proportions, 
most of them being thirty feet high. 
Viewed from the floor they will appear 
about ordinary size. Artisrepresented 
by a figure of a winged woman, who 
descends with a wreath for the brow 
of an athletic young man kneeling be- 
fore Apollo. An athletic warrior 
brings his sword and shield, and 
farther back in the procession is the 
figure of a woman and child, typical of 
motherhood. Statuary and model- 
ing, pottery and the decorative arts 
are represented by appropriate figures, 
all-in the procession that passes before 
Apollo. On the opposite side of the 
dome other symbolic figures approach 
the god with their offerings. A Gre- 
cian chariot, on which rests a minia- 
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ture model of the Parthenon, is drawn 
by powerful horses, mounted by mus- 
cular Greeks. This typifies architect- 
ure. Horticulture is shown by a 
maiden who bears aloft a fruit-laden 
tray. -In all we painted about fifty 
figures, typifying dancing, and textile 
arts and various figures. There are 
in addition the soldiers in the distance, 
who applaud the victors. 


THE LARGEST THEATRE IN THE WORLD 
American Art Journal 


The largest theatre in the world is 
being constructed at the north end 
of the World's Fair grounds, in which 
will be given an elaborate representa- 
tion of Columbus’ voyage of dis- 
covery. Nearly 360,000 square feet 
of ground are covered by the main 
and accessory buildings. The prin- 
ciple structure is called the Spectato- 
rium. Its domereachestoan altitude 
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of 270 feet. The rear wall is a 
semi-circle with a perimeter of 
600 feet and a height of 170 
feet. 











SKETCHES AND ANECDOTES OF THE FAIR 





An Odious Comparison—New York Herald 


Chicago’s enthusiasm about the 
show and tendency to look upon it in 
sanguine fashion is shown by the fact 
that the semi-official figures of the at- 
tendance which were given out re- 
cently must be divided by two if one 
wishes tobe truthful. It was said then 
that the attendance reached half a mil- 
lion, of whom 240,000 bought their 
tickets at the gates. The most san- 
guine estimate to-day made the number 
of the purchasers only 140,000. It 
will perhaps be never possible to get 
at the truth. Two hundred thousand 
visitors may be an outside estimate. 
An old resident told me that the 
affair was the largest he had ever seen 
with one exception. The exception 
referred to was in 1876, when the 
biggest porkpacker in Chicago killed 
his ten millionth pig with a golden 
knife in front of the City Hall. A 
grand stand had been built and the 
élite of Chicago were present. The 
packer himself, arrayed in a dress suit 
and a pair of black kid gloves, de- 
spatched the pig with an adroitness 
that earned for him the plaudits of 
the crowd, while the jeunesse dorée 
crowded forward to dip their hand- 
kerchiefs in the blood, and these he 
said were treasured as heirlooms, the 
possession of one giving a family the 
stamp of antiquity. 


The First Ticket—Press Report 

Probably the most humorous inci- 
dent of the opening day was con- 
nected with the first man who paid 
admission into the Exposition on the 
opening day. He was braced against 
the window of the first ticket office 
when it was opened for business, and 
eagerly inquired whether anyone had 
yet paid for entrance into the grounds. 
He was told that no one had. He 
then replied, ‘‘My name is Colum- 
bus, first name Paul. I live in La 
Porte, Ind., and it’s a cold day when 
anyone gets ahead of the Columbus 
family. I have been waiting in the 


mud eight hours. Thought Colum- 
bus ought to be the first man to pay 
his way in to-day. Give me a ticket.” 


Ruler of Sixty Million—Boston Transcript 


One of the strangest sights that it 
has ever been my lot to witness was 
the reception given to President Cleve- 
land by the various tribes of the earth 
who are quartered along the Midway 
Plaisance. The Turks, the Arabs, 
the Javanese, the Singalese, the Hin- 
doos and the Esquimaux, who stood 
with staring eyes to see the chief ruler 
of our 65,000,000 of people, wore curi- 
ous expressions when their glances 
first rested on him. Many of them 
were impressed with the President's 
size, being apparently under the im- 
pression that it had something to do 
with his having been chosen to the 
office which he honors. 


An“ I Will” Girl.—Boston Transcript 


A young woman who writes for a 
Chicago newspaper went out to the 
World’s Fair grounds in wind and rain 
the other day to “see Ceylon,” and 
she writes an amusing description of 
her efforts to find it, not knowing the 
flag of the country, and when every- 
body advised her to see some other 
exhibit. She says, “I floundered 
around New South Wales, and became 
all mixed up as tothe northand south 
end of Germany. Just asI found the 
north end, the wind took my umbrella 
flying wrong-side out to the south 
end. A workman rescued it and 
started me on. I brought up back of 
the Ceylon Building.” Then she tried 
to get out, after discovering ‘‘real 
coffee and real tea” for the first time 
in her life in the Ceylon Building. 
The snow and the mud had increased 
to a fifty mile rate, and the guard at 
the bridge was being shielded by a 
board that said, ‘‘ No Thoroughfare.” 
He did not see me until I had passed 
him. He rushed after me as if his 
life was at stake. He said: 
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“You cannot pass here; I have 
strict orders.” 

‘Have you orders to shoot?” 

** No-o.” 

“Well, don’t you speak to me again 
until you get that order. That is the 
only thing that will stop me—and I’m 


not sure that will.” 





Soft Drinks—New York Sun 

The enterprising Hebrew who 
represents the Sultan of Turkey is the 
foremost foreign 
exhibitor. He 
has a quarter of 
mile of Turkey 
wide open, in full 
blast. He has a 
mosque, a thea- 
tre, a restaurant 
and a rug show 
as complete as 
the rest of the 
Fair will be in 
June. He para- 
lyzed a quarter 
of a million peo- 
ple to-day with 
Turkish soft 
drinks. He 
opened a pavi- 
lion, filled it with 
bottles, tumblers 
and sweet-faced 
waiter girls, and 
hung out the 
sign ‘‘*Soft 
drinks.” The 
crowd, filled 
with the Yankee 
spirit of the 
struggle and 
tired and par- 
ched as well, 
mobbed the little pavilion, and were 
told that they could be served with 
tamarinda or violetta. The pretty 
girls slopped the drinks out by the 
quart in enormous schooners. The 
violetta was an exquisite blue drink, 
and the tamarinda was as green as 
amermaid’s eyes. Whenthe mob saw 
the enormous quantity of these beauti- 
ful colors their hands went out like the 
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hands on all the Chicago statues, 
every one of which seems to be mak- 
ing a grab at something. But, O 
Lord! what a disappointment! The 
tamarinda any one can make outside 
of Turkey by dissolving Eighth ave- 
nue Dutch taffy in Croton water. 
The violetta tasted like diluted poma- 
tum. One man close beside the Sun 
correspondent parted from his wife in 
anger at the first taste of violetta; an- 
other one followed the Sun man for a 
quarter of a mile 
denouncing the 
whole Colum- 
bian show, say- 
ing if he could 
get his ten cents 
back he would 
be glad to go 
home. 


The Cynic's Point of 
View. — N. Y. 
Tribune 
‘“‘If you see 

any good articles 
on the World's 
Fair” said the 
cynic, ‘‘or hear 
of any good ex- 
hibits around 
here which are 
going to be sent 
there, just letme 
know about them 
please.” 

** Much inter- 
ested in the 
Fair?” asked 
the other. 

‘*Very much,” 
answered the 
other dryly. 

‘‘Going to study it all up before 
you go, so that you can see and ex- 
amine things intelligently ?” 

‘*Exactly.” 

‘* Aren’t you afraid it will detract 
from your pleasure ?” 

‘* Not in the slightest.” 

“Don’t you think that nalf the 
pleasure of such things consists in the 
anticipation and the other half in 
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the surprise, the novelty of the 
thing?” 

‘* Not a bit.” 

‘So you are grinding up on it 
already, as we used to say in college 
when we were getting ready for ex- 
amination.” 

‘*Yes, sir; that’s what-I’m doing. 
If there is anything about the build- 
ings there that I don’t know I'd like 
to hear about it. I can tell you the 
square feet in every one of them. I 
have studied all the maps and dia- 
grams of the grounds, and can re- 
draw all the buildings for you. I 
know where every statue is going to 
be, and who made it and what it is 
supposed to represent. I can de- 
scribe all the facades, all the friezes, 
the entablatures, the columns and all 
the other architectural features. I 
am an expert regarding the marbles 
and bronze work.. I can give you all 
the measurements of the silver statue. 
I know what and who are going to be 
in the German, the Swiss, the Rus- 
sian and the Swedish villages. I 
have taken account of every case of 
exhibits that has come from Spain. 
I have a carefully prepared list of the 
exhibit from the Vatican. I am fa- 
miliar with the collections of armor 
which have come from foreign na- 
tions for the Fair. I know all about 
the jewels which are going to be 
shown there. I can even tell you 
where the peanut stands and refresh- 
ment counters will be on the grounds.” 

‘* Well,” said the other, “‘you are 
an enthusiast. I suppose that a man 
who is so interested as you in the Fair 
will put in about all Summer at the 
big show. You certainly have made 
a good start.” 

‘*T flatter myself that I am doing 
pretty well,” said the World’s Fair 
expert. 

‘** And you are still hungry for more 
knowledge ?” 

‘* Want every bit I can get.” 

““When do you expect to go to the 
Fair ?” 

‘* My dear friend, were you ever in 
Chicago in the Summer ?” 
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‘* Yes, I've been there.” 

‘‘Were you ever in a_ hotter 
place ?” 

‘It’s pretty warm sometimes. Oh, 
I see you aren't going till fall, so you 
want to be able to go through the 
whole business in short order—say in 
a couple of weeks in October, when 
it’s cool and pleasant.” 

‘*Pleasant, eh? Don't you know 
that everybody will go in the fall to 
miss the hot weather? Were you ever 
in a Chicago crowd? Do you think I 
want to be torn to pieces? Do you 
think I want to stay at a hotel where 
they will sleep sixty in a room? Do 
you think I want to stand~around a 
dining room for three hours waiting 
for a chance to get a seat at a table? 
Do you think I am going to get up at 
3 o'clock in the morning to get room 
on a street car when I want to go 
anywhere ? Do you think I want to 
engage cabs six months in advance at 
$125 a day? Goin the fall! I guess 
not.” : 

‘* Of course. 
Spring.” 

‘*Going in the Spring?” howled 
the New York man. ‘‘Going in the 
Spring when Chicago is a breeding 
place for malaria and typhus fever, 
when a man’s life is in danger every 
time he fills his lungs with Chicago 
air, when life wouldn't be worth liv- 
ing under any circumstances! Not 
exactly this Spring.” 

‘*Well, when are you going, then?” 

‘*When am I going? Do youknow 
how I am going to the World's Fair? 
About the 1st of July I’m going to 
start for the Fair; only I’m going to 
a quiet place on the seashore. I’m 
going to swim, fish, sail and take life 
easy. I’m going to read the papers 
once in awhile, just to see how 
people out there in Chicago are suf- 
fering. I am going to gain forty- 
five pounds. About September 1, 
I’m coming home, fat and contented, 
to gloat over the miserable wrecks 
that have got back from Chicago. I 
am going to tell them how I enjoyed 
the Fair. I'll know allabout it—more 


I see. Going in the 
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I'll declare the 
Nobody will 
I'll 


than they will know. 
Fair a perfect success. 
ever know that I was not there. 


be in perfect health and about $1,000 
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in pocket. That’s the way I’m going 
to the Fair. And asfor patriotism— 
well that’s the kind of a patriot I am.” 


Mohammed Assilla—Chicago Times. 


Mohammed Assilla, a Turk, 

Who in Midway plaisance was at work, 
Got homesick and tried 
With a rope tightly tied, 

His soul to the Prophet to jerk. 


But Mohammed Assilla’s scheme failed, 
Although it excitement entailed, 

And Mohammed fell shy 

Of a home in the sky 
And of being by houris regaled. 


The Greatest Attraction—Illus. World’s Fair 


I know that I shall wonder much 

How such a marvel could be wrought,— 
At all that meets my sight and touch, 

So far beyond the common thought. 
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I know that when my eyes shall see 
Those arches spanning Heaven's dome, 
My pride will live anew in thee, 
Dear Country of my birth and home. 


I know that humbled I shall stand 
Close to the glories of the past, 

And dream of glories still more grand 
That wait us in the future vast. 


And yet I know that none of these— 
Product of mine or shop or farm— 
Or freight of eastern argosies— 
Will hold for me the greatest charm. 


For even in that mighty whirl, 

The Fair’s most potent charm will be 
The presence of the little girl 

Whom I shall take along with me. 


Schools as Dormitories— The Chautauguan 

A movement begun some time ago, 
looking to the securing of the public 
schools as dormitories for visiting 
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teachers, has already made consider- 
able headway, and will undoubtedly 
be a great adjunct in the way of find- 
ing accommodations. 
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LIBERAL ARTS BUILDING 
James Allison, Chief 

It is the leviathan of the Exposition 
and is the largest building ever con- 
structed for such a purpose. It con- 
tains thirty and one-half acres of floor 
space, and to give some idea of its 
immensity it may be stated that 1,000 
cottages 25x50 feet could find room 
within its walls, and that 5,000 peo- 
ple could live without crowding in 
these cottages. The main roof is of 
iron and glass and arches an area of 
385x1,400 feet, its main ridge being 
160 feet from the ground. Including 
the galleries the building has about 
forty acres of floor space, covered 
with exhibits. A few statistics give 
one some idea of the greatness of the 
Manufactures Building, which cost 
$1,500,000. In its construction were 
used ten million pounds of iron, fif- 
teen million feet of lumber, fifty tons 
of paint and 30,000 panes of glass. 
During the dedication exercises in 
October,.150,000 persons were at one 
time in this vast structure. A chorus 
of 7,000 voices accompanied by or- 
chestra and bands could not be heard 
beyond the center of the building 
and a regiment of cavalry marched 
around its outside corridors without 
being heard by those inside. —Chicago 
Saturday Evening Herald. 





The domical portion of the roof of 
this greatest of Exposition buildings 
has a span of 388 feet, the largest 
ever yet attempted. To speculate 
upon the number and value of the 
exhibits that will be displayed in this 
immense and magnificent receptacle 
would be vain, for the handiwork of 
all known nations of the globe will be 
therein represented. The great arches 
in this building will be regarded as 
one of the wonders of the Fair.—Ca/- 
fornian Magazine. 

MACHINERY HALL 

Lieutenant R. W. Robinson, Chief 

This building occupies 9.6 acres 





with an annex covering 6.2 acres, and 
cost, with the power house, pumping 
works and machine shop, $1,285,000. 
It is built from designs of Spanish 
architecture, and its exterior is strik- 
ingly handsome. A colonnade with 
a café at either end forms a connect- 
ing link between this building and 
Agricultural Hall and in the centre 
of the colonnade is an archway lead- 
ing to the cattle exhibits. In the 
annex is a circular electric elevated — 
railway from which visitors can see 
the entire exhibit. In the power 
house adjoining can be seen the 
largest and most interesting display 
of electrical power ever made.— 
Chicago Saturday Evening Herald. 





So vast is the variety of heavy 
machinery and smaller mechanical 
contrivances shown in this building 
that it is almost impossible to outline 
the attractions or to foretell what 
special thing will most impress itself 
upon the visitor. Samples of machin- 
ery, more ponderous than Chicago 
has ever before seen, stands side by 
side with articles of the most delicate 
construction imaginable. There are 
looms which it has taken months to 
put together, and printing presses on 
which dozens of skilled machinists 
have been at work an equal length of 
time.—Chicago Herald. 


THE FISHERIES BUILDING 
Capt. J. W. Collins, Chief 

The Fisheries Building is probably 

the most picturesquely beautiful one 

on the grounds, the designs of the 

decorations being all aquatic, either of 

fish or marine growths. — 7he Chautau- 
quan, 





In the Fisheries Building, a clever 
scheme of surface ornament has been 
composed from casts of starfish, sea- 
horses, crabs, lobsters, and creatures 
of land and water which are calculated 
to delight the heart of a designer. 
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The themes of ornament are so linked 
with the purpose of the building as to 
be constantly suggestive of it. Balus- 
trades composed of fish forms, with 
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heads braced against the crossing 
rails and tails twisted together in the 
middle, might be an orderly nightmare 
of a fisherman, but they are neverthe- 
less wonderfully decorative in effect, 
while the columns which stand between 
the panels of balustrade, covered with 
marching masses of crabs and turtles 
or lizards and eels, look as if covered 
with Arabic ornament, until a closer 
view resolves them into images of 
living forms.—Zhe Century. 





Inside is a display of all that per- 
tains to the trade of the fisherman or 
those who deal in sea products, be- 
sides many curious things which are 
found inthe greatdeep. In beautiful 
aquariums specimens of the finny tribe 
dart in and out, wondering at their close 
quarters and trying in vain to evade 
the curious eyes surrounding them.— 
Chicago Saturday Evening Herald. 
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This aquarium will be one of the 
largest and best-appointed in the 
world. Our aim in arranging the 
various tanks has been to present a 
picture of how the fish live. The 
characteristics of each species has 
been studied, and there is a sunken 
log for the perch to lie under and 
shelved ledges for the Mississippi 
River fish, and so on throughout the 
list. It must not be supposed that 
we are going to show single specimens. 
My plan is to show a school of each 
variety and in that way their habits 
can be studied better.—/Fish Commis- 
stoner McDonald. 

So much for the fishes; now for the 
fishing craft. On the floor above are 
three mariners—not ancient, except 
in wide experience—and about them 
is a rapidly growing fleet of vessels 
and boats in miniature. These are 
models of actual vessels, perfect in 
every detail down to the tiny blocks 
and dead-eyes. Every rope, every 
sail, is in its proper place, so that a 
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sailor man could set, furl or reef them 
as though on the vessel itself. Each 
one is a portrait, and made from the 
plans of some boat that is, or has 
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been, engaged 
Leslie's Monthly. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


On land at the western end of the 
great court quadrangle, which is 700 
by 2,000 feet in dimension, is the 
railroad terminus, with its eight wide 
arched gateways of exit and entrance. 
Fronting the terminus stands the Ad- 
ministration Building, the most monu- 
mental of all the group, the vestibule 


in fishing.—/rank 


BUILDING 


COLUMN FACING THE LAGOON 


of the Exposition, rising to a height 
of 275 feet, and surmounted with a 
dome second only to that of St. 
Peter’s at Rome. Passing through 
the broad archways of this beautiful 
building, decorated with sculpture 
and works in bronze, the visitor will 
enter the court, the centre of which is 
occupied by a large artificial basin, 
and on right and left of which lie 
the buildings of Machinery, Agricul- 
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ture, Mines, Electricity and Manu- 
factures. These five buildings are of 
pure classic designs, relieved by con- 
ventional ornamentation. — Califor- 
nian Magazine. 


The magnificent dome is coated 
with aluminum bronze, the material 
used in coating alone costing $54,000. 
—Guide Book. 


THE WOMAN'S BUILDING 


‘*The Woman’s Building is one of 
the good buildings,” said one who 
knows; and good in this city of beauty 
means beautiful. That is what it is 
in truth; one of the most satisfactorily 
beautiful of all. The building was a 
gift to the Woman’s Commission from 
the General Administration, as an 
acknowledgment of the help expected 
from women. Its design was the first 
independent work of a clever woman 
architect, Miss Hayden, who an- 
swered, from the scholarly city of 
Boston, the call for a woman who 
could design an important national 
building. The best characterization 
of it I have heard was from a chance 
woman visitor, who, after prolonged 
and critical study, declared, ‘‘It is 
not too much of anything; it is just 
enough”; and that characterization 
holds good after much familiarity. 
One feels like emphasizing the dic- 
tum, ‘‘It is just enough.” It is espe- 
cially true of the ornamentation. The 
long classic-looking front, with its 
pillars and arches, is surmounted by 
a richly modelled pediment, but ex- 
cept for that, and the bands of orna- 
ment which divide the stories and 
outline the arches, it is quite simple 
and plain of surface.— Harper's Maga- 
sine, 

FORESTRY BUILDING 


That a building more than five 
hundred feet in length by two hun- 
dred in width and proportionately 
lofty could have been constructed en- 
tirely of logs, poles, saplings and 
withes—wooden pins taking the place 
of iron bolts or rods—is another of 





the wonders of the World's Fair 
ground. Such architecture is in re- 
markable contrast with that of its 
imposing neighbors in ‘‘staff”’ and 
iron. Appropriately in contrast, 
since in this arboreal palace is lodged 
the timber and woods exhibit of 
America. Here is to be seen rustic 
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architecture on a colossal scale; the 
triple rows of pillars which support 
the encompassing piazzas are so many 
huge tree-trunks with, the bark on 
them, just as they were felled in the 
forests; other great logs form the 
door frames and the james of alcoves; 
the walls are of slabs and the interior 
partitions of thousands of saplings, 
inwrought in rude yet pleasing diago- 
nal work. More than two and a half 
million feet of timber are said to have 
been used in the construction. Even 
the roof is of the bark of trees. A 
veritable temple of Pan, and all syl- 
van divinities— Zhe Youth's Com- 
panion. 

THE TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 

Willard A. Smith, Chief 

The roof is in three divisions. The 
middle one rises much higher than 
the others, and its walls are pierced 
to form a beautiful arcaded clear- 
story. The cupola, placed in the 
centre of the building and rising one 
hundred and sixty-five feet above the 
ground, is reached by eight elevators. 
These elevators of themselves 


naturally form a part of the transpor- 
tation exhibit, and as they also carry 
passengers to galleries at various 
stages of height, a fine view of the 
interior of thebuilding may easily be 
obtained. 


The main galleries of this 
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building, because of the abundant 
elevator facilities, prove quite access- 
ible to visitors. —Guide Book. 





Next in size to the Manufactures’ 
Building is the Transportation Build- 
which has a ground floor of 


ing, 
eighteen and _ two-third acres. 
This structure and that of the 


Fisheries are not classic in form, but 
the former, at least, will contain ex- 
hibits of universal interest in this age 
of hurry and rapid transit. All modes 
of travel and traffic will be preseated. 
The goat-cart, ox-cart and railroad, 
the Indian canoe and models of the 
ocean greyhounds that skim across 
the. Atlantic in less than six days. 
The monster war-vessels of the day 
will be also represented by models, 
and the development of the method 
of transportation by the appliance of 
steam on railroad and ships will be 
illustrated. 


AGRICULTURAL BUILDING 
W. I. Buchanan, Chief 


It covers an area of 9.2 acres and 
cost with annex, $618,000. This is 
one of the most magnificent and strik- 
ing structures of the Exposition and 
stands not far from the lake shore. 
It is elaborately embellished with 
statuary, and on the domes which 
surmount the corner pavilions are 
groups of figures. The display of 
agricultural products in this building 
will make it the great resort of farm- 
ers. For their accommodation and 
that of the live-stock men, a spacious 
structure has been erected near by 
for an Assembly Hall, fitted up with 
every convenience for committee 
rooms, Farmer’s Alliances and simi- 
lar organizations and an assembly 
room which will seat 1,500. There 
lectures on every subject of interest 
pertaining to live stock, farming and 
similar industries will be given by men 
eminentin their several lines of work. 
From these buildings we go still 
further south and find many detached 
buildings, such as the saw-mill, dairy 
products, lumber exhibits, Indian 
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school, etc., and close on the lake 
the Hunter's Camp.—Chicago Herald. 
THE HUNTER’S CAMP 

There were few trees in Jackson 
Park before it was chosen for the 
place of the Fair, but there can be no 
want of trees where architectural fea- 
tures are so abundant and turf and 
water omnipresent. A few clumps of 
white-leaved swamp-willows, which 
would be almost unnoticeable else- 
where, make quite a feature of them- 
selves at one end of the long island 
which is a rose-garden, and half hid- 
den among the branches and reeds 
at the other end of it isa little log 
cabin known as The Hunter’s Camp. 
It is just a little one-roomed cabin 
with a stick and mud chimney, but 
the sticks and mud hide a carefully 
built cone of brick, which makes roar- 
ing fires a safe possibility. The cabin 
is filled with hunter’s weapons and 
traps, and lined with skins which 
seem by right to belong to the bears 
and catamounts and mountain-lions 
which do their part of the great Fair 
on the two bridges. It serves also to 
remind one that within the memory 
of a living generation hunting and 
trapping were sufficient and serious 
occupations for men whose lives were 
as like that of the Indian tribes as sta- 
tionary could be like migratory ones. 
During the months when the dec- 
oration of the building was in prog- 
ress, this particular camp was a place 
where the painters and sculptors of 
the ideal city gathered at night to sit 
in the firelight, while pipes and cigars 
sent their curling incense to mingle 
with the smoke of the wood. It is 
needless to say how keen an enjoy- 
ment they found in the unwonted 
association of artistic labor. Each 
one being at work through the day in 
some improvised studio, or in the 
domes and vestibules which they were 
enriching, they gathered at night to 
discuss not only the relation of each 
other’s work to the whole grand plan, 
but to consider principles and tradi- 
tions of decoration, and to try them 
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as applicable to the conditions ob- 
taining in the ideal city. They ex- 
changed opinions or theories, and 
gave each other the benefit of any little 
discovery of manipulation which made 
the difficult surface of the plaster 
more amenable to the application of 
pigments. The ‘‘ master-painters” 
and the sculptors and the builders 
were a pleasant crowd in a pleasant 
place.—Harper’s Magazine. 


FLORIDA’S NOVEL BUILDING 


The most novel of the State 
Buildings on the Exposition grounds 
is that of Florida. At first view,— 
one can_ scarcely believe’ that 
it is designed for a house. It is an 
exact reproduction of Old Fort 
Marion at St. Augustine, built by the 
Spanish. The fort itself covered an 
area of four acres, and required a 
garrison of a thousand men. The 
reproduction here is a hundred and 
fifty-five feet square, representing a 
four-bastioned fortress. The walls 
simulate masonry, loopholed for mus- 
ketry and provided with gate and 
moat. But on the inside this appar- 
ent fortress is a house, containing 
reception rooms, parlors and exhibit 
rooms, finished in the native woods 
of Florida and opening upon an in- 
terior court planted with feathery 
bamboo and orange-trees, with par- 
terres of flowers. Visitors agree in 
pronouncing it the oddest house ever 
built.— Youth's Companion. 


HOTEL CHARGES 


Regarding the _ probabilities of 
extortion, a significant fact is the 
registering of their capacity by the 
projectors of these hotels with the 
Bureau of Public Comfort, an 
official bureau connected with the 
Exposition. In order to insure such 
registration, proprietors pay a fee of 
one dollar for every room and at the 
same time furnish a schedule of 
charges showing rates from one dollar 
to four or five dollars a day per 
person, which rates they practically 
guarantee.— Zhe Chautauguan. 





GOING TO 


THE FAIR 





Walking.—Harper’s Young People 

There are a good many ways of 
going to the World’s Fair at Chicago. 
Some wealthy New Yorkers are going 
in their steam yachts. A_ boys’ 
school in central New York will make 
the trip as midshipmen, on board a 
training ship for the summer. A man 
in Olympia, Washington, intends to 
make the journey to the World’s Fair 
on his bicycle. But the most enter- 
prising method that has yet come to 
light is that of the Woodstock Guards, 


LB a 


stretch of pretty country. The 


guards probably will ride home. 


The Water Route—Harper's Weekly 
Certainly for the man who owns a 
boat capable of making the journey, 
no more delightful trip can be con- 
ceived than to sail through the Sound, 
stop off at Newport, coast along 
Massachusetts and Maine shores, and 
view the glories of the St. Lawrence 
from the deck of your own boat. 
Steam-yachts can reach Montreal 
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of Anniston, Ala., who purpose to 
march to the national encampment 
at Chicago. The distance is some- 
what over eight hundred miles, and 
the soldiers think they can accomplish 
the march in six or seven weeks. 
Each man will carry his arms and 
knapsack, while wagons in charge of 
the quartermaster sergeant will trans- 
port the heavier luggage, cooking 
utensils, etc. By this trip the guards 
will not only get to taste the sweets 
and bitters of a true soldier’s life, but 
will pass leisurely through a long 


under their own power; but after 
leaving Quebec, sailing yachts must 
proceed under tow to Montreal. 
Towage from Quebec to Montreal and 
return will range from $200 to $400, 
according to the size of the vessel. 
The route is perfectly clear of all 
obstructions, and therefore there need 
be no lowering of masts and funnels. 
Passage through the canals for yachts 
going and returning from the Fair will 
be free, as the Dominion government 
has passed an order in Council 
exempting all such vessels from pay- 
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ment of tolls in canals. At Montreal 
you enter Lachine Canal, proceeding 
under tow or steam, as the case may 
be, as far as Lachine. Thence into 
Lake Erie, the most shallow, tempest- 
uous, and treacherous of all the lakes. 
From Lake Erie you enter the Detroit 
River, thence to Lake St. Clair and 


WALL DECORATION—TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 


St. Clair River, from which you sail 


into Lake Huron. From there on it 
is plain sailing through the Strait of 
Mackinac into Lake Michigan, and 
thence to the gates of the ‘‘ Windy 
City.” These possibilities apply to 
yachts not greater in length than 
one hundred and eighty-three feet, 
twenty-eight feet beam, and fourteen 
feet draught. Other vessels of greater 
draught have passed the canals by 
using pontoons and ‘‘ camels.” 


Handling Great Crowds— Youth's Companion 


There need be no fear on the score 
of extortionate charges for lodgings. 
Hundreds and thousands of boarding- 
houses in every part of the city have 
been listed with the Bureau of Public 
Comfort, and to these visitors can go 


GOING TO THE FAIR 


who do not want to be annoyed with 
the big crowds on the World’s Fair 
grounds. At the Dedication last Oc- 
tober, there was a great outcry be- 
cause a few cabmen wanted to exact 
about five fares from people who had 
to take part in the Civic Procession. 
Many papers said that this was but a 
sample of how people would be robbed 
when they came to the Exposition. 
But the cabmen soon found out that 
the World’s Fair people and the citi- 
zens of Chicago would not allow the 
good name of the city to be injured 
by the greed of a few hackmen. The 
result was that everybody got con- 
veyances to the Exposition grounds 
at ordinary fare, although it is worth 
while mentioning that every cab in 
the city was pressed into service dur- 
ing these twodays. When the World’s 
Fair opens, things will be very differ- 
ent from what they were last October. 
Then the Illinois Central Railroad— 
the shortest line from the city to the 
Exposition grounds--was all torn up on 
account of the track being elevated. 
This work is now done, and there are 
half a dozen lines of track for the use of 
the World’s Fair traffic only. In addi- 
tion to this, the elevated road, which 
was but partially completed last Oc- 
tober, will be entirely finished. Even 
thisis not all. As Jackson Park is on 
the lake front, the Exposition manage- 
ment has provided that as many people 
as can be carried by boats may be 
landed at the piers of the Exposition. 
Without going into details to show 
how many people can be carried by 
each of these means, I may mention 
the sum total to allay all fears of 
visitors being overcharged. One hun- 
dred thousand people every hour is 
the number which the Exposition 
management expects to be able to 
land at Jackson Park and to take 
away. I think I am not exaggerating 
when I say that there is not another 
spot on the face of the globe of the 
area of Jackson Park, that is to say 
about a square mile in extent, where 
one hundred thousand people could 
land or depart in an hour. 
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Your Tickets, Please— Youth's Companion 
Admission tickets to the World’s 

Fair will be fifty cents each, and no 

reduction on special days is contem- 
















TYPES AT THE FAIR 


“ 
WE ARE ANCIENTS OF THE EARTH, 
AND IN THE MORNING OF THE DAYS."'~ 


plated. The tickets themselves will 
be handsomely printed cards from en- 
graved plates, four and a half inches 
long by two and a half wide; such, at 
least, is the size of thefirst issue. The 
first issue consists of five million tick- 
ets, and the contracts are said to be 
forthirty millions. It is believed that 
large numbers of the tickets will be 
purchased as souvenirs. It is partly 
to encourage this fancy, partly to 
make conterfeiting difficult, that the 
tickets have been so elaborate, 





TENNYSON 


Police System—Chicago Inter-Ocean 

The World’s Fair Detective Bureau 
has several officers from every large 
city in the country and a number from 
European cities and representatives 
from every detective bureau. Such 
an extensive knowledge of the crim- 
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inal classes will be thus secured that 
it will be hardly possible for a profes- 
sional crook to be an hour on the 
grounds before some one of the offi- 
cers will recognize him. The work of 
following up and arresting these 
characters will be aided by a complete 


telephone system. If any visitor 
should havea pocket picked or a purse 
snatched in any one of the big build- 
ings, he has only to go to an officer 
and give as good description as possi- 
ble of the thief; whereupon the officer 
will step to the nearest telephone sta- 
tion and send the facts to every 
office. These will be telephoned to 
the exits first, because, naturally a 
thief would make a break to escape 
as soon as possible. Then they will 
be communicated to ail the other sta- 
tions on the ground, and the facts in 
the case will be known at the south- 
























TYPES AT THE FAIR 


OH, THINK NOT MY SPIRITS ARE ALWAYS AS BRIGHT 
AND AG FREE FROM PANG AS THEY SEEM TO YOU NOW."’ 


ern end of Midway Plaisance but a 
minute or two after the affair occurred 
at the north end of the grounds. 


“MOORE 
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In this way the rascals will be caught 
in a trap, and as soon as they come 
out of hiding or attempt to leave the 


TYPES AT THE FAIR 


WE ARE THE FIRST THAT EVER BUAST 
INTO THAT SILENT SEA.’*——COLERIDGE. 


grounds they will be arrested. The 
trial and conviction of the miscreants 
will soon follow their detection and 
arrest. Whereas, there is now one 
police justice in Hyde Park, the city 
proposes to put two there this year, 
so that whatever crook desires a 
change of venue can be accommo- 
dated without loss of time. What 
Superintendent Bonfield desires is 
three justices, and the Exposition 
officials will ask the city administra- 
tion to see that he gets them. 


oliteness of the Guards—Christian Union 


In the World's Fair ground the 
visitor comes upon the politest body 
of men to be found anywhere in this 
country. These are called the Colum- 
bian Guards, and are under the com- 
mand of Colonel Rice, of the regular 
army. The discipline is that of the 
regular army, but the men really 
present a very much better appearance 


BRIEF ITEMS OF INTEREST 


than the enlisted men of our service. 
It is likely that they are better paid, 
and Colonel Rice, in securing them, 
probably had better material to select 
from than the recruiting officers 
usually have. They are certainly 
very much better dressed than the 
soldiers of our army, and present 
what might be called a more natty 
appearance; but it is the manner of 
these men which is so pleasant to con- 
template. There is no brusqueness 
and no roughness, but every inquiry 
is answered as though it were a pleas- 
ure to answer it. Colonel Rice 
deserves to be congratulated upon the 
efficient body of men he has organized 
in so short a while. 


Educational Influence—The Atlantic 


The Exposition will furnish to our 
people an object lesson of a magni- 
tude, scope, and significance such as 
has not been seen elsewhere. [hey 
will for the first time be made con- 


TYPES AT TFE FAIR 


“ 
THIS LITTLE WORLD ; 
THIS PRECIOUS STONE SET IN A SILVER SEA.''—~SHAKESPEARE. 


scious of the duties, as yet unfulfilled, 
which they themselves owe to the 
civilization of the century. They will 
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learn from te lessons of this wonder- 
ful pageant that they have not as yet 
taken their proper place in the world; 
that there is something far better 
worth doing then the mere acquiring 
and spenJing of wealth ; that the works 
of their hands, their products, their 
manufactures, are not necessarily the 
best in the world; that their finer arts 
are in nearly every respect deficient in 
finish and in aim ; that, with all their ac- 
knowledged ingenuity in the mani,u- 
lation and manufacture of the coarser 
staples and products, there are, per- 
haps, foreign methods more certain, 
more economical, or productive of 
better results; that in various depart- 
ments of finer manufactures, in furni- 
ture, in the weaving of cottons, linens, 
silks, woolens, velvets, and in the 
designing of the more delicate fabrics, 
in machinery of all sorts, possibly in 
implements, certainly in educational 
appliances, and wherever science or 
art in its best serse has been adapted 
to industrial uses, there is much to be 
learned from the older nations; that 
tariffs alone and all the other political 
devices of protection cannot, in 
another century of exclusion, bring 
their productions to a parity with 
those of countries whose industries 
are governed only by the natural laws 
of supply and demand. They will 
obtain, in short, a higher standard by 
which to measure their own shortcom- 
ings and deficiencies; and if, in some 
lines of human effort, they are them- 
selves able to set up standards higher 
than the rest of the world, and find 
that in these things the world must 
come to them to be taught, they 
will realize that in most other respects 
they are in a position of pupilage. 


Music During the Fair—Chicago Saturday 
Evening Herald 

A partial programme of the music 
to be given at the Columbian Expo- 
sition has been issued by the bureau 
of music. In it are many announce- 
ments of importance to all lovers of 
musical art. It will be a great pleas- 
ure for us to greet some of the cele- 


brated conductors of the world, and 
to hear famous works under their 
direction. It is stated that Hans 
Richter, M. Camille Saint-Saens and 
Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, will at different 
times each direct a series of concerts. 
Under such great directors many of 
the old works announced will receive 
such different interpretation that 
they will seem to possess new elements 
of freshness and beauty. Our Ameri- 
can listeners will have the opportunity 
to hear how they are performed in 
Europe. We have plenty to learn_ in 
regard to musical interpretation in the 
United States, and the World's Fair 
performances can but prove a benefit 
to all who listen to them. It is to be 
hoped that a low scale of prices will 
exist, that the concerts may come 
within the means of all musical people. 
It will be noted that the larger pro- 
portion of the works to be given, 
both instrumental and choral, are by 
German composers. This is the 
natural outcome of having Mr. 
Thomas as the directing head in pro- 
gramme making, for he has been a 
great advocate of the German school. 
The works by McDowell, one by 
Arthur Foote, a ‘‘Columbus March 
and Hymn” by John K. Paine, a 
‘* Jubilate” by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, 
are the only compositions so far 
announced to be given that have been 
composed by American musicians. 
That there are a goodly number of 
fine works written by our own coun- 
trymen worthy of performance, every- 
one acquainted with literature of 
music knows, and it will be a matter 
of much regret if some of these may 
not have a hearing. 
Design for The Isabella Quarter,—Chicago 
Times 

The design for the Isabella quarter 
submitted by the director of the mint 
has been accepted by the board of 
lady managers. It represents the 
head of the Spanish queen, and will 
be the first coin ever issued by the 
United States government bearing 
the head of a foreign woman. 








The German Village.—New York Tribune 
Entering from the centre avenue of 
the Midway Plaisance, the visitor 
finds himself in the midst of a group 
of quaint structures. At his left he 
sees the rich and massive facade of a 
Hessian Town Hall, with its idyllic, 
wood-carved outer staircase, the tra- 
ditional ‘‘ bridal stairs.” Ascending 
this, he comes into typically furnished 
peasant rooms, with all their home- 
like attributes, even now frequently 
found in obscure settlements distant 
from the railways. These rooms are 
also inhabited by figures in character- 
istic raiment, and specimens of the 
industrial products of the inhabitants 
are displayed. Opposite the Hessian 
Town Hall and to the right of the en- 
trance, a Black Forest peasant home 
stands guard; its wooden balconies, 
half darkened by the low-descending 
roof, have the air of dreamy longing 
for the sombre and silent pine forest 
it had to leave behind. Upon its low 
foundation, deeply sunk into the red 
soil, the steep pointed roof of the 
Westphalian peasant house looms up 
high. Diagonally across from the 
Westphalian stands the upper Bava- 
rian house of marked highland type. 
Across a small stream of water the 
house of the Spreewalk is disclosed, 
with its small, deep-set windows, its 
high thatched roof and gable, crowned 
with the old wendic symbol, the 
Wolfshead. The centre of the space 
of 780x225 feet is occupied by a 
castle of the type of the early six- 
teenth century, surmounted with tur- 
rets and spires, and surrounded by a 
moat sixteen feet wide, with the addi- 
tional protection of high palisades. 
The lowered drawbridge admits the 
visitor to the interior, the spacious 
halls and galleries of which are filled 
with an exhibition of one of the most 
famous German collection of arms, 
in itself an attraction of great educa- 
tional value, especially to the history 
student, as it embraces implements 
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of war and of the chase from the pe- 
riod of the migration of nations down 
to that of the rich renaissance. 


In Allah's Temple at Night—Chicago Times 


Now Mohammed Mitwali leads the 
way to the holy place of the village, 
the still unfinished mosque. Just in- 
side its portals are two Arabs stationed 
there to guard the place from desecra- 
tion. They lie on cots and are cov- 
ered by great rolls of blankets. But 
they shiver at the breath of the night 
wind as Mohammed Mitwali throws 
open the door. 

One is reading a tattered copy of 
the Koran. The other is mending an 
equally tattered silk gown. They 
look up and repeat the one word 
‘*cold.” Like the money changers 
of old, they, too, desecrate the temple, 
for they hold out handfuls of Egypt- 
ian money, indicating by signs their 
desire to exchange it for that.coin 
which will buy them drink. Under 
the lofty arches of Allah’s temple they 
chaffer and bargain. The two sput- 
tering candles make the deep shadows 
seem the darker. The deathlike still- 
ness of midnight is onthe place. They 
lie back amid the pillows of their cots, 
their cruel eyes peering through the 
smoke of their cigarettes. In their 
long thin hands they jingle the 
bronze coins, and descrate the shrine 
for gain. Mohammed Mitwali kicks 
them and leads the way tothe stables. 
He throws back the door and strides 
among the score of donkeys and half 
dozen camels. ‘‘ Lai lil lalai lai lil 
lalai la, la la mal kal min” he chats to 
them. The donkeys spring to their 
feet and lick his hands. He flashes 
his lantern in the eyes of the camels 
and they grunt affectionate answer. 
‘* Unsit! unsit!” he shouts to the don- 
keys, and whatever ‘‘unsit” means 
they evidently obey, for he pats 


them approvingly on the _ head. 
All but one’ venerable beast 
that refuses to ‘‘unsit” and 




















gets a score of vigorous whacks 
as a result. ‘‘ Unsit, unsit! "says Mo- 
hammed; ‘‘ Munch, munch,” say the 
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good, too. Chicago plenty time.” A 


lengthy cross-examination disclosed 
the meaning of ‘‘Chicago plenty time.” 
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THE GERMAN VILLAGE, MIDWAY PLAISANCE 


camels; ‘‘Whack, whack,” goes the 
stick,and Mohammed laughs gleefully. 





DUTCH WINDMILL 


Contact with his friend makes Moham- 
med talkative. ‘‘Cairo pretty good,” 
he says. ‘* Yes, Cairo good. Chicago 


‘* Yes,Chicago plenty time,” he insists; 
‘*Chicago big; Chicago plenty big; 
Chicago plenty time. I not know 
much English now. Know much more 
when go away. Yes, Chicago plenty 
time.” Then Mohammed stops to 
take a peep at his precious monkeys 
and goats. He feeds them sugar and 
tucks their shivering bodies in old rugs 
and hay. Then he bows and bows 
again his thanks for the piece of silver 
and strides down the long street, fol- 
lowed by the farewells of chattering 
monkeys, blating goats, and barking 
dogs. 


The Javanese Village—Chicago Times 
There is Javanese music in the air. 
It is hard to tell where it comes from. 
It is weird, wondrously melodious; 
faint sometimes. Sometimes stronger 
—it swells and sways, floodsand falls. 
Always it is of the purest tone. One 
might stand in this Javanese village 
and seek long for the source of this 
weird music, if some of the natives did 
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not tell whence it comes. It is all 
from a few high bamboo staves, which 
have been carefully slit and then set 
upright in the ground. A brisk wind 
blowing through these slits and _ reso- 
nant bamboos produces sounds like 
those of no other instrument in the 
world. 


The Turkish Village—Chicago Times 


Here is a narrow street, with pe- 
culiar bald, white houses, barred by 
heavy doors with big, brazen knock- 
ers—just like pictures you have seen 
somewhere or other.. Goin at one of 
the doors whereon is tacked a sign 
that looks like a Chinese laundry 
ticket. It isa bare, dark room. At 
first sight there seems to be nothing 
in it except a collection of bobbing 
red fezzes. Those fezzes have a 
familiar look—they are just like the 
headgear of the Turkish candy vend- 
ors. But the fellows under these 
fezzes are real, live Turks. They 
were not born in Galway or Naples. 
There is a table in one corner and 
some men are sitting there enjoying 
cheese nad beer. Thereis one fellow 
in the corner, though, who pays no at- 
tention tothe visitors. He is cladina 
superabundance of white trousers, 
wears enormous blue goggles, and is 
busy smoking a ‘‘ bubble-bubble ” ora 
hurdy-gurdy, or a nargileh, or what- 
ever you call those queer Ottoman 
pipes. The others in the room are 
more interested, especially when the 
artist begins to sketch them. Mr. 
Levy introduces Nichon Murathon, 
champion strong man of Constanti- 
nople. Nichon is a prodigious fel- 
low, strong as an ox, handsome, and 
always smiling. He wears plenty of 
blue trousers, a blue hat, tailed jacket 
elaborately braided, and a_ broad, 
white girdle profusely decorated with 
silver chains. He can carry 1,000 
pounds and not half try. Thenthere 
is a handsome old fellow dressed in a 
uniform of brown with black braid- 
ing. He wears the gilt chevron of a 
sergeant. On his breast is a ponder- 
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ous bronze medallion, which is let- 
tered: 


ELIA SOUHAMI 
SADHILLAH, 


This man is a member of the fire 
company which Constantinople has 
sent to the World’s Fair to contest in 
the world’s championship with Chief 
Swenie’s fire fighters. The cabalistic 
words on his breast make up the 
name of the great Turkish corpora- 
tion which has the World’s Fair con- 
cession. There is another Turk of 
importance in the room—Alfred Mel- 
toni, cosmopolitan. Alfred Meltoni 
sailed not long ago from Smyrna to 
represent the ancient Zeibeck tribe at 
the World’s Fair. He wears a semi- 
European costume now and speaks 
English fairly, but on state occasions 
he will appear in the full Zeibeck re- 
galia, a costume of which he is highly 
proud and which is worth all of 
$1,000. é 


A Street in Cairo—Far and Near 


One of the quaintest sights to 
American eyes will be the street in 
Cairo. This is to be true in every 
detail, even to the dirt and beggars, 
as far as that is possible. If you want 
to know what it is like read Mark 
Twain’s description of his shopping 
tour there. That is a place where a 
shopper has a fair chance to bargain. 
She is never expe ted to pay the first 
price asked her, but to keep at it 
until she may get it for half the origi- 
nal sum. ‘There will be plenty of op- 
portunity to try this, for nearly every- 
where on the Plaisance there will be 
curiosities to be sold. Even the tribes 
of Dahomey will be sellers as well as 
curiosities. 


The Tyroleans—Munsey's Magazine 


In the space allotted to them at 
the Fair the Tyroleans have under- 
taken to represent their country in 
the aspect by which it is most gener- 
ally known to the outside world; 
namely, as a resort for tourists. They 











have decided to combine in a group 
three characteristic buildings; a 
castle, a chapel and a peasant house. 
The castle will represent Runkelstein 
Castle in the Sarn Valley, near Bot- 
zen, and from the balcony may be 
had a view, painted with scenic ef- 
fect, of the far-famed Dolomite Alps 
—their reddish hue blending with the 
bluish tint of the glaciers and the 
dazzling whiteness of the snow in the 
softening, glorifying light of the 
‘*Alpengluth” or mountain sunset. 
The scenic and plastic effects have 
been designed and will be carried out 
by the Munich artists Zeno Diemer 
and Hans Wieland. 


The Six Nations—Rochester Democrat 


When the Board of Managers began 
their preparations for the New York 
exhibit they concluded that it would 
not be proper to leave out a represen- 
tation from the Six Nations. The 
Five Nations were the Onondagas, 
Senecas, Cayugas, Oneidas, and 
Mohawks. Later the Tuscaroras 
were admitted into the League of the 
Iroquois, which has caused them to be 
designated as the Six Nations since 
1713. ‘‘As far as possible” said one 
of the managers recently ‘‘we are 
going to reproduce their ancient modes 
of life. We shall have their bark 
houses, the council house, fifty feet 
long, which will be built entirely of 
bark and poles, without the use of a 
nailorspike. In all the houses hickory 
withes will ‘be used in binding the 
poles and bark together, as in the 
days of Columbus. The Six Nations 
were distinguished from all other 
Indian tribes in that they lived in 
frame houses. Their ancient cus- 
toms are to be represented and their 
ancient ceremonies performed. They 
will give concerts, lectures, and 
addresses, showing their present state 
of civilization. The colony will con- 
sist of some very fine Indian singers, 
who can render the most difficult 
music as well as sing songs in their 
own language, and their old war songs. 
In connection with the exhibit we are 
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going to have five canoes built from 
solid logs. They will be an exact 
reproduction of the most ancient 
canoes they had here. These canoes 
will carry from two to seven persons 
each. They will be used in the 
lagoons on the Fair grounds. The 
Indians will paddle about in them 
dressed in their native costume. 
Three of these canoes are already 
finished, two of them being at Naples. 
Naples was the site of an ancient 
Indian settlement of the Senecas. The 
Indian name of the place was Nun- 
da-wa-o, or the village of the great 
hill. We shall have from twenty to 
thirty Indians at the Fair, including 
men, women and children. They 
will manufacture bead and basket 
work of all kinds, and will live in the 
bark houses. Every article they sell 
will be guaranteed to be of Indian 
manufacture. All our material, right 
through, will be from the State of 
New York, and we mean to havea 
bona fide New York Indian exhibit. 
There will be representatives from 
each of the six nations. Wemean to 
reproduce an Indian village of the time 
of Columbus exactly. The women 
will carry their babies on their backs, 
and the old customs will be carried 
out as far as can be done.” 
The Observation Wheel—Buffalo News 
Anybody, however, can imagine a 
monster wheel, somewhat resembling 
a huge bicycle wheel, revolving be- 
tween two towers, this wheel being 
264 feet in height, and around it, sus- 
pended between the two crowns by 
great steel trunnion pins, 36 passen- 
ger coaches, each as large as the or- 
dinary Pullman palace car, built just 
as substantially, and upholstered just 
asluxuriously. Each of these coaches 
will have a seating capacity of 60 per- 
sons. ‘Then imagine this wheel, with 
its living freight to a total of 2,160 
souls, slowly revolving. Imagine the 
sensation of being carried up 250 feet 
on one side, and of being slowly low- 
ered on the other side, and of gain- 
ing during the trip a complete view 
of the World's Fair grounds. 











BIGNESS OF THE FAIR: FACTS AND FIGURES 








Director Davis’s report: A grand 
total of $33,243,930.55 has been 
raised for purposes of the Exposition, 
exclusive of the cost and value of ex- 
hibits, as follows: 

Appropriated by foreign gov- 
ernments, according to the 


most recent compilation of 
the dept. foreign affairs made 








from official data........... $5 ,675,298.00 
The compilation made by dept. 
pub. and pro. from all 
sources addsto this amount. 896,231.00 
$6,571,529.00 
Contributions by States of the 
I a otad ib hack oraeor i060, Cente 6,020,850.00 
Original appropriation by U.S. 
ee | re 1,500,000.00 
Appropriation by govt. of five 
million souvenir coins...... 2,500,000.00 


Appropriation by govt. for 
bronze medals and diplomas. 103,000.00 
Appropriation for govt. board, 


DE cctcecsseswores cronies 408,250.00 
Appropriation for govt. board, 

EE Rite so siercigareid-sracorseoinreia-e-e 150,750.00 
Appropriation for nat’l com., 

SEE wocinvecéusop wognsedas 95,500.00 
Appropriation for nat’l com., 

| Sree en 230,000.00 
Appropriation for nat’l com., 

DE sacesénviesieeewueeeee 211,375.00 
Receipts from stockholders... 5,553,760.80 
CACY OF CHOROID. 66.60 05 0000<08 5 ,000,000.00 


Six per cent. debenture bonds, 


GOS FAM. ©. 1006. 0000000008 4,094,500.00 
Gate receipts to April I....... 234,853.00 
oar Se ore eensaaviaig a 88,963.00 
Miscellaneous receipts..... + 295,594.75 


Treasurer's report:—The aggre- 
gate investment in the Fair, exclu- 
sive of expenses by exhibitors, is thus 
estimated when everything is com- 
pleted: 


The Exhibition Company about.$20,000,000 


The United States exhibits..... 1,400,000 
The FAPIGNS StARES. 5.0 060800 ccs 6,600,000 
POPEIGH HAUIONE, «6 60:000000:00 000 8,250,000 

Total cost Of Fait. .0.66500«04 $36,250,000 





Sheffield (England) Telegraph :— 
Twenty thousand dollars were paid 
by the World’s Fair Publicity Bureau 
for a lithographed bird’s-eye view of 
the Exhibition buildings. For some 


time 1,000 dollars a day was paid as 
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postage on sending out this pictorial 
placard. But Chicago was satisfied 
when an American traveller wrote to 
say he had seen one of the pictures 
hung up in an Arab’s tent on the 
verge of the Great Sahara. The- 
press was flooded with official com- 
munications. From the clippings filed 
it is calculated that during the year 
ending January 31, 1892, 45,500,000 
words—equal to 3,700 columns of 
newspaper print—were published in 
newspapers and periodicals all over 
the world. This is calculated to be 
equal to three-quarters of a mile of 
printed newspaper columns. During 
the period two and a half million press 
dispatches were mailed. One hun- 
dred scrap volumes of newspaper cut- 
tings contain the clippings from the 
papers that have printed anything 
about the show. There is one volume 
for each State of the Union, and one 
for each foreign country. 





Pittsburg News :—Jackson Park, in 
which the Exposition will be held, 
has a frontage on Lake Michigan of 
1 1-2 miles and contains 533 acres, 
77 of which are water. The Midway 
Plaisance is a mile long and 600 
feet wide, and contains 80 acres 
more. There are 39 exposition 
buildings proper, with a floor space 
of 159 acres. Adding the galleries 
there are 199.7 acres. Grouped 
around there are 44 State and Ter- 
ritorial buildings, 18 buildings 
erected by foreign governments, and 
40 others for the minor purposes of 
the management, restaurants and ad- 
vertising wares and enterprises. In 
the Midway Plaisance are the foreign 
villages, shops, etc. The visitor 
who would merely take a passing look 
at each of the vast array of exhibits 
must prepare to walk along 124 miles 
of aisles. Add to this the distance 
from one building to another, which 
must of necessity be traveled many 
times, and the distance to be covered 



































BIGNESS OF THE FAIR: FACTS AND FIGURES 


will reach fully 150 miles. During 
this little jaunt he will have seen ex- 
hibits valued at $100,000,000, and 
brought from every corner of the 
globe. To bring them together, 
erect the buildings and run the Ex- 
position, the World's Columbian Ex- 
position has already expended $18,- 
000,000, the States and Territories 
about $5,000,000, and fifty foreign 
nations, with thirty-seven colonies, 
about $7,000,000. The cost to in- 
dividual exhibitors can hardly be 
estimated. These exhibitors hail 
from every country of North, Cen- 
tral and South Americaand of Europe, 
while from India, Burmah, Siam, 
China, Japan, Persia, the Pacific 
islands, Australia, Tasmania, Egypt, 
Turkey, and even the strange lands 
of dark, if not ‘‘darkest,” Africa, 
have come people aliens to usinall that 
make up our religion and civilization. 





Youth’s Companion: 





Exposition Grounds, total in acres, . 633 
Jackson Park, . ; ; ‘ -. sss 
Midway Plaisance, . ‘ ‘ . 80 
Available for Buildings, ‘ 556 
Interior Waterways (61 acres) and 
Wooded Island, . r ; ° 77 
Harper’s Weekly:—The World’s 


Fair is not a private venture for pri- 
vate gain, but a great public under- 
taking for the public good. The 
States and the national. government 
have contributed directly to this 
undertaking, and the railways must 
do their share towards its complete 
success, both directly and indirectly. 
The purpose of the Fair is in the main 
educational. That purpose will be 
defeated unless a very great number 
of vistors are able to visit Chicago, 
and by studying the exhibits learn 
the lessons that they teach. The 
great majority of these visitors must 
go to Chicago by rail, and if the rail- 
ways, by ungenerously high fares, 
discourage visitors who must count 
each dollar of expense, then the rail- 
ways will have failed in their duty 
towards the public. The very people 
who will be most benefited by visiting 
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the Fair are those who must carefully 
consider the cost. A matter of ten 
or fifteen dollars in railway fares is 
nothing to rich men, but it is a great 
deal to the artisans and mechanics 
and farmers of the country. Besides 
being wrong in itself, such a policy 
would be short-sighted, even from a 
purely selfish standpoint. 





New York Times:—The average 
daily attendance at the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition at Philadel- 
phia in 1876 was about 51,000 for the 
six months, the gates being closed on 
Sundays. It opened on the roth of 
May, and during that month the aver- 
age number of admissions was about 
28,ooor on special State days the at- 
tendance arose to 100,000 and more, 
and on the Pennsylvania day it ex- 
ceeded 250,000. ‘These figuresapply 
to paid admissions. At the Paris ex- 
position of 1889 the average attend- 
ance on week days was about 125,000 
and on Sundays 300,000, but the en- 
trance fee was only a franc and tick- 
ets were sold at a discount by the 
thousands. Besides, Paris has much 
more than twice the local population 
of Chicago, and is constantly visited 
by great numbers of travelers and 
pleasure seekers. The number of 
paid admissions at Chicago on the 
opening day was over 155,000, but it 
fell at once to 30,000 or less. The 
average for the week, including the 
opening day, was about 43,000, and 
for the five days, exclusive of the 
opening, it was only about 26,000. 
This means daily receipts of less than 
$14,000. Assuming thatthe outlay of 
$15,000, 000 in round numbers, derived 
from loans and stock subscriptions, is 
to be repaid, and that concessions will 
pay the running expenses, the gate 
receipts would need to exceed a daily 
average of $80,000 for the 183 days 
from May 1 to Nov. 1, Sundays in- 
cluded. This would mean a paying 
attendance of considerably more than 
160,000 per day on the average for 
six months. 








EXHIBITS 


The entire floor space of the Ken- 
tucky building is undermined by a 
six-foot tunnel, in the opening of 
which is scenery accurately reproduc- 
ing the mouth of the Mammoth Cave. 
The ceiling is hung with many thou- 
sand pounds of stalactites. 

The life-saving service will ex- 
hibit all appliances for saving the 
lives of shipwrecked people, from the 
first apparatus used to the very latest. 

The Army Hospital Service will 
show the methods and appliances 
which are in every-day use in the 
army. The navy, also, in the battle 
ship, between decks, will show how 
sick sailors are cared for on board 
ship. 

Germany makes an extensive toy 
and doll exhibit. Here is displayed 
every conceivable kind of plaything 
for the children. These two exhibits 
are placed side by side, and a broad 
aisle between is designed as a sort of 
play house for the little folks. 

In the Columbian gallery of the 
Government building, the Pan-Ameri- 
can Republics have an_ interesting 
display of models and pictures, show- 
ing the commercial tendencies, ar- 
ticles of trade, and material used 
generally in the countries designated. 
The processes of preparing and ship- 
ping cocoa, wines, and cordials is a 
leading feature of this exhibit. 

In the Shoe and Leather Building 
one of the most unique exhibits is a 
leather house built of solid walrus 
leather, sent by the leather men of 
California. No piece of the leather 
is less than twoinchesthick. It took 
two years and a half to complete the 
process of tanning. 

Florida exhibits a curious century 
plant the central stem of which grows 
in a vertical line irrespective of the 
position of the base of the plant. 
The box containing this freak of na- 
ture was turned and left on its side 
several times during shipment, but 
each time the plant grew straight up- 
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ward. Asa result the stem has now 
two sharply marked right angles. 

Arms and armor will form one of 
the principal features of the Persian 
exhibit; copper, bronze and _ brass 
utensils, such as ewers, basins, kal- 
yans or water pipes, always decorated 
and engraved, will show the artistic 
temperament of the Persians. 

Canada’s chief exhibit will show 
her forest industries. It will com- 
prise sections of trees, timber, hewn 
and sawn, in all its commercial forms, 
shingles, veneers, laths, shooks and 
wood pulp. 

Among the electric exhibits is a 
flotilla of fifty electric launches, which 
glide along without smoke, sound, or 
vibration. 

Pope Leo XIII sends an old map, 
made in 1529. This map contains 
all that had been discovered of the 
world at the time of its publication. 

California’s mineral exhibit is in the 
form of a Grecian temple. The ma- 
terials of the structure come from 
all parts of the state, and comprises 
marble, sandstone, granite, onyx, 
soapstone, gold, silver and copper. 

The Cunard Steamship Company 
will show the development of modern 
ship-building in a fleet of full rigged 
models, from the Britannic, the pioner, 
ship, to the Campania, the largest in 
the world. 

The Smithsonian Institute has an 
instructive natural history exhibit, 
showing all the principal species of 
each family of mammals in the two 
Americas. There is also an exhibit 
of the families of beasts and birds 
which are fast being exterminated. 

There are about 300 Japanese ex- 
hibitors. Among the most surprising 
of their exhibits is that of corned 
beef, extracts of beef and various fish. 
There are 215 exhibitors of tea and 
tobacco. Silk from the cocoon is here 
carried through all the processes to 
the soft draperies. There is also a 
large representation of the work of 
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Japenese women, including painting 
and sculpture, maps and pictures in 
relief, and cloisonne enamel and 
lacquer in all its forms. 

Norway has possession of one-sixth 
of all the space in the main portion of 
the Fisheries Building. Here that 
country shows the hazardous lives led 
by her 40,000 fishermen and women. 
The exhihit includes a number of 
their very curious fishing boats. 

‘*The Old Kentucky Home” is ex- 
hibited in the Women’s Building by 
Kentucky, in the shape of an old 
colonial parlor. It is completely 
furnished with quaint furniture and 
decorated in gold and white. The 
arm chair in which the ‘*‘ Great Com- 
promiser”’ sat and framed the cele- 
brated Missouri Compromise occupies 
a place of honor. 

The Bon Marché of Paris makes a 
comprehensive exhibit of textiles. In 
one corner is a bride’s trousseau, the 
costliest ever made. It includes a silk 
underskirt, valued at $2,300; several 
pieces of underwear worth $200; a 
single bed-sheet, embroidered in silk 
worth $1,000; a _ pillow-case, worth 
$160, and a whole case of robes, de 
nuit at $500 a piece. The entire 
outfit is worth $25,000. 

The Nicaragua Canal is shown com- 
plete in a plaster of paris model, 
thirty feet long, the country through 
which it passes, appearing in relief. 

One of the finest railway exhibits, 
the Transportation Building, comes 
from England. A complete train 
as run onthe London and Northwest- 
ern railway is in place. 

The sword which Washington wore 
when he surrendered his commission 
as chief of the American forces, is 
exhibited. It is three-edged, witha 
steel blade, a silver hilt, and a sheath 
made of some material similar to 
parchment. 

The International Dress and Cos- 
tume Company have gathered a com- 
pany of representative girls from all 
countries, each of whom will wear 
her native costume throughout the 
Fair, All the girls are said to be 
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perfect types, and the dresses faithful 
specimens. 

An iron firm of Germany, exhibits an 
iron tree made of various-sized tubes. 
At night the tree isa beautiful sight. 
Instead of leaves the limbs are ablaze 
with yellow incandescent globes. 

Missouri exhibits an obelisk made 
of solid blocks of coal cut to repre- 
sent huge blocks of black marble. 

The mineral wealth of the State of 
Montana is typified in a statue of 
Justice cast in solid silver. 

One of the most ornate of the 
foreign buildings at the Exposition 
is the structure being erected by 
Sweden. It is in part designed on 
the lines of the old Norse stave 
churches. Most of the work has 
been done in Sweden, being shipped 
to Chicago in sections. The Swedish 
Government is very actively engaged 
in collecting an excellent and com- 
prehensive exhibit of its interests. 
Mr. Arthur Leffler, the Commissioner 
from Sweden, is enthusiastic in his 
efforts to present the many important 
industries and interesting possessions 
of his country to the public in a man- 
ner worthy of their importance. 

Brazil exhibits a complete and 
striking collection of hardwoods. 

Guiana’s booth is lined with mag- 
nificent specimens of native woods of 
the country. They are highly pol- 
ished and reflect the light like mir- 
rors. Under these are paintings re- 
presenting scenes along thg coast of 
Guiana. Stuffed birds, beasts and 
reptiles are strewn in grand profusion 
over the floor. 

Irish art is represented in rare por- 
traits, a series of reproductions of 
the Bell of St. Patrick, and other 
specimens of the early gold work and 
jewelry of early times. 

The Japanese fish exhibit is the 
largest of those from foreign coun- 
tries. Besides the models of differ- 
ent boats, there are fish products and 
everything that is got out~«f the sea. 
One section is of isinglass which 
comes from the seaweed. 

New York exhibits a bronze cast 
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of Henry Hudson, and notable scenes 
in the life of the navigator are repre- 
sented in mural paintings in the State’s 
building. 

Curious implements of savage war- 
fare, in the shape of poisoned arrows 
of all sorts, have been brought to the 
Fair from the jungles of the Amazon 
River and its tributaries. However 
slight the abrasure of the skin may 
be by one of them, the result is fatal. 

In the Turkish village, there is a 
theatre where one may a see a true 
‘furkish theatrical performance with 
Turks as actors and actresses. 

Mr. Burdett-Coutts exhibits a 
model of his famous Brookfield Stud. 
The interiors are fitted with electric 
lights, which enables one to see the 
tiny galleries, loose boxes, etc., which 
are within 

The Danes claims to excel all peo- 
ple in the quality of butter. To sub- 
stantiate their claim they have shipped 
a large quantity of their dairy 
products for exhibition in competi- 
tion. 

It is reported that the Spectato- 
rium people will make an exhibit of 
10,000 pictures rejected by the fine 
arts jury, in case the committee ap- 
pointed to canvass the matter finds 
the painters enthusiastic over such a 
project. 

‘* Long Tom” which is arong the 
historical relics at the Fair, is one of 
the most famous cannon in the world. 
He is the sole survivor of the smart 
American brig General Armstrong. 
For seventy-nine years “ Long Tom” 
has been mounted at the fortress of 
Santa Cruz, at Fayal. 

All over the park are tall flag-stafts, 
which were given to the World's 
Fair by the State, but big as they are 
Washington did not want to be judged 
by this, so the commission deter- 
mined to show just what could be 
done in the way of flag-staffs. They 
cut down and put up in front of their 
building 4 shrub two hundred and 
seventy-four feet high. It is forty- 
two inches in diameter at the base 
and fifteen at the top, and when the 


Fair was formally opened a flag—the 
Stars and Stripes—sixty feet long 
and thirty feet wide was run up to 
the highest point, being the largest 
flag in Jackson park. 

A huge picture of a prehistoric 
castle in Colorado will be exhibited 
by the Bureau of Ethnology. It was 
built before Columbus landed, and 
its ruins, with annexed buildings and 


- fortifications, are 300 feet in length. 


With its great tower, strong walls and 
battlements, it surpasses any similar 
structure to be viewed on the Rhine. 
Yet this wonderful edifice is to 
be seen to-day on a rock-sheltered 
shelf of the Mancos River Canyon. 
It is one of the strange cliff-dwellings 
of that region, which were occupied 
by a people long since passed. away. 
The picture referred to, thirty feet 
long, will be painted on the plaster 
at one end of the Ethnologic Hall 

The mammoth gun in the Krupp 
building is one of the two largest 
ever made. It was cast at the famous 
works at Essen, Germany, and weighs 
270,000 pounds. It is 47 feet long, 
6 feet and 6 inches in diameter at its 
thickest part, has a 164-inch bore and 
is made of the finest steel at a cost of 
$80,000. The shell used is made of 
forged steel. The range is sixteen 
miles, with absolute accuracy and 
effect at a distance of twelve miles. 
The gun has been fired between forty 
and fifty times, and each time it costs 
$1,250 dollars to discharge it. The 
twelve-inch steel plates which were 
perforated at a distance of four miles 
are here and will be exhibited with 
the gun in the Krupp building. The 
two arms which rest on the carriage 
project two feet from either side and 
are two feet thick. So perfectly is 
the great weight balanced that when 
resting on th se arms it stays in a 
horizontal position. To move its 
position hydraulic pressure is used. 

A rare exhibit comes from the 
royal house of Italy, the most inter- 
esting section of which is the Queen's 
laces. The collection embraces laces 
more than 2000 years old. 
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The Austrian Exhibit—Chicago Record 

At the entrance of Austria’s Build- 
ing are two great pillars connected 
by an arch surmounted by the 
Austrian eagles. Glassware pre- 
dominates in the front part of the sec- 
tion. All of the famous factories of 
Bohemia have extensive showings, 
and at the first glance the eye is be- 
wildered by the many colors and tints 
of the delicate ware. Inthe center is 
a huge vase which belongs tothe Em- 
peror Francis Joseph and was lent for 
exhibition. It is made in imitation of 
onyx, with a cluste: of different-col- 
ored groups around it like a girdle. 
The purchase price was $3,000. The 
Tschernich factory and Count Har- 
rach have magnificent collections 
from the two most famous factories 
in the world, and some of the articles 
shown are marvels of the decorator’s 
art. Some of them are lent by collect- 
ors and will be returned. There is a 
punch bowl as large as a_ bushel 
basket, surrounded by two dozen 
glasses. Each glass is the same as 
the bowl, which is cut in arabesque 
design on the outside, and inside the 
decoration is in gilt, the handles be- 
ing dragoons. ‘The lightest thing in 
glassware is the Pompeiian red ware. 
The Pompeiian color is a startling 
red, decorated and jeweled in a 
most artistic manner. One _ set 
of six pieces on exhibition is valued 
at $8,000, It stands out from all 
the rest by the very force of color. 
On one table is a collection of ivory 
pottery ware. It isa clay so treated 
that it resembles ivory. All the 
pieces are statues and the designs are 
made by the industrial school at 
Vienna. The most noticeable feature 
is the life-like expression of the faces. 
In large and small alike this char- 
acteristic holds good, the nature of 
the clay making it possible. Austria’s 
exhibit is not confined to glassware. 
Leather goods have a stand, in which 
are placed tables and chairs of leather 


and various specimens of book-bind- 
ing. Under a carefully guarded case 
is placed a copy of the Bible bound in 
silver. The covers are hand-carved 
and inlaid with gold, and across the 
front is a vine made of topaz gradu- 
ated in size. Lovers of the dainty 
hung around a set of writing-desks. 
One resembled a three-paneled screen. 
The groundwork was blue, trimmed 
with white. Across each panel was a 
floral design in silver. By touching 
a secret spring a part of the middle 
panel falls down and forms a desk. 
The ink-bottles and secret drawers 
are exposed by touching another se- 
cret spring. The same design is ap- 
plied to a dressing-case, the only dif- 
ference being that in place of cut- 
glass ink-bottles toilet articles im- 
bedded in sky-blue silk pockets are 
exposed. Under the gallery a model 
room has been fitted up to illustrate 
the triumph of the decorator's art. 
At the back has been painted a con- 
servatory, and exotics are placed in 
front of it leading up to the painting 
in panoramic style of decoration. The 
ceiling and walls are beautifully fres- 
coed. The center-piece of the ceil- 
ing is the goddess Flora. The wall 
panels are after the Louis XV. style. 
All of the woodwork of the furniture 
is gilded and upholstered in Goblein 
tapestry. Two noticeable pieces are 
the clock and grand piano. The lat- 
ter is painted in a more elaborate 
manner in ivory-white and gold. All 
of the panels and the top bear scenes 
and allegorical figures. The clock is 
eighty feet high and of: Moorish de- 
sign, made entirely of gilt. It pos- 
sesses a set of chimes which strike the 
hours and the quarters. The entire 
lot has been sold to an American 
home-furnisher for $25,000, to be de- 
livered at the close of the Fair. 


Military Exhibits—Chicago Record 
Military trappings, arms and para- 
phernalia dedicated to the art of war 
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will form an important part of the 
United States governmental exhibit. 
On board the sham battleship Illinois, 
and in the war exhibit space in the 
Government building most of these 
appliances for land and marine war- 
fare are collected. Under a stretch 
of canvas just to the east of thedome 
of the Government building is a grew- 
some assemblage of black-robed fig- 
ures, with black caps drawn over their 
their heads. They are lay figures of 
papier maché, dressed to represent 
every rank of the United States sol- 
dier from the days of 1776 down to 
the present. There are nearly seventy 
of these figures, and everything, from 
head-dress to shoes, is of regulation 
goods and make. Both cavalry and 
infantry are represented, and several 
of the figures of officers and men are 
mounted. The mounts are of papier 
maché done to life. A cavalcade of 
mules, still swung in individual ship- 
ping crates, await only to be equipped 
with harness and pack-saddles, and 
they will be grouped into a pack-train 
and harnessed into two, four and six- 
mule teams. 


Cereals for Decoration.—Chicago Times 

A striking feature of many of the 
cereal displays is the mannerin which 
grains and grasses have been utilized 
for decorative purposes.  Friezes, 
dados, and even pictures have been 
wrought out with grains of wheat, 
corn, and barley of different colors, 
all arranged with as much nicety and 
effectiveness as though water colors 
were used. Seen even close at hand 
many of the pavilions have the ap- 
pearance of being supported by mas- 
sive columns of granite, onyx, or 
Italian marble. This effect is pro- 
duced by filling hollow columns of 
the clearest glass with parti-colored 
grains. Other pavilions seem en- 
tirely constructed of kernels, husks, 
and leaves of corn. The designs are 
often most intricate, and would be 
difficult to work out even in oils. 
Great bunches of dried grass are used 
in the decoration of the roofs and 





towers of many pavilions. They are 
often quite as effective as clusters of 
living flowers would be. 


Meissonier’s Model—New York Herald 

Nicolas Enthymios Theodorian in 
appearance resembles strikingly the 
chiseled representations of Jupiter 
and the heads which adorn ancient 
Greek coins. Meissonier, the cele- 
brated French artist, has used him as 
a model and limned his head upon 
canvas as a perfect representative of 
the Greek god. He is seventy years 
old and came from Athens, Greece, 
where he was looked upon as a sa- 
vant and a philosopher. An enter- 
prising Chicagoan saw the patriarch 
in Athens and induced him to make 
the journey to this country as a part 
of the Greek exhibit. In Chicago he 
will pose in artistic drapery, with 
laurel on his brow, and his startling 
resemblance to the god who shook 
Mount Olympus when he tossed his 
head will be made evident. 


Chinese Boats—Illustrated Worlds Fair 

In ‘*the museum,” in the Trans-’ 
portation building, is a complete col- 
lecticn of models of Chinese vessels. 
The models represent everything of 
native design afloat in Chinese waters, 
from a war vessel with old-fashioned 
guns to the river boat in which mis- 
sionaries traverse the inland waters. 
The models are complete in every de- 
tail, even to the sails, which are made 
of vegetable fibre, bamboo, rattan 
and hemp. There are rowboats, fish- 
ing boats, bamboo passenger rafts, 
junks, lighters and revenue cruisers. 
These queer craft, with their square 
prows and painted sides, have sailing 
points which commend them to sea- 
faring men of more advanced nations. 
An authority on such matters declares 
they combine all the advantages of 
lightness, speed, carrying capacity, 
safety and economy, and the merchant 
marine of all nations, in times gone 
by, knew that Chinese craft showed a 
clean pair of heels to everything that 
carried canvas. 

















A Chiming Clockh—Illustrated World's Fair 


The central and ornamental feature 
of the roof of the great Manufactures 
building has been definitely deter- 
mined upon. It will be an elaborate 
clock tower, of original and very beau- 
tiful design, springing from the centre 
of the great roof. The especially in- 
teresting feature of the tower, and 
aside from its architectural merit, 
will be a chiming clock operated by 
electricity, which is to be corrected 
daily from the Washington Observa- 
tory. The clock has a dial seven feet 
in diameter, and will operate a chime 
of bells above it. It is furnished by 
the Self-Winding Clock Company, of 
New York, which company, co-oper- 
ating with the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, has charge of the 
time system and placing of clocks in 
the Exposition buildings. 


Skulls from New Guinea—Syndicate Press 


In the line of ethnology the earth 
has been searched over for relics to 
exhibit at the World's Fair, and some 
four hundred skulls will be there to 
illustrate the progress of man from 
the lowest savagery to the highest 
civilization. Almost every race of 
every age is represented, and there 
are eighteen specimens from New 
Guinea. The natives there are can- 
nibals, and after they have satisfied 
their appetites the skulls of their 
victims are kept as trophies of the 
victory and feast. After being har- 
dened by exposure to the air the fore- 
heads are carved with symbols com- 
memorative of the battle or of the 
prowess of the conquerors. Some- 
times upon the skulls of women his- 
tories of the domestic relations are 
carved. When finished off in this 
savage style, the skulls are hung up 
in the tents as trophies or mementos. 
The collection proves that while there 
has been a slight increase in cranial 
capacity the difference in skulls is 
much less than one might expect. 


The Fine Art of Murder—London Spectator 
Not the least interesting exhibits at 
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Chicago, will be those illustrating the 
paraphernalia of the murderer, thief, 
the burglar, the smasher, and the 
poacher. The ‘‘ fine art’ of murder 
will be represented in the realistic and 
gruesome manner adopted in Madame 
Tussaud’s ‘‘Chamber of Horrors;”’ 
the ingenuity of the burglar will be 
shown inthe multifarious devices of 
his trade, his ‘‘ jimmies,” dark lan- 
terns, silent matches, and weapons of 
defence; the ‘‘smasher ” will exhibit 
his false coin; the forger his fraudu- 
lent bills; and the pick-pocket—well, 
there will be no need to ask his co- 
operation; for, uninvited, he will pro- 
bably be there himself in person, 
busily plying his trade among those 
who gape at the cleverness of his col- 
leagues in crime. 


The Japanese Iron Eagle—Bo.ston Transcript 


patience is proverb- 
ial. A remarkable example of 
what it will accomplish when 
combined with manual and ar- 
tistic skill is to be exhibited at the 
Chicago fair. Itisa hand-carved iron 
eagle, the work of a Japanese artist, 
Shinjiro Ita-o, of the province of Ki-i, 
and it took him just five years to make 
it. It is two feet in height and meas- 
ures from tip to tip of the extended 
wings five feet, the weight being 133 
pounds. The head is so constructed 
that it will swerve from side to side. 
The bird has more than 3000 feathers 
made separately by hand, the lines on 
each numbering several hundred, and 
many of them of such remarkable fine- 
ness that in order to preserve their 
uniformity of appearance a fresh tool 
had to be employed after cutting three 
or four of them. This will give some 
idea of the patience and care required 
for the successful accomplishment of 
the work. Shinjiro Ita-o captured 
two eagles. One he killed and stuffed 
and the other he kept alive. Heused 
both as models so that while engaged 
on the work he might study the bird 
both in repose and in action. 
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DIARY OF THE MONTH* 


Home News 

The matter of supreme importance was 
the ceremonies attending the opening of 
the World's Fair. On April 12, the foreign 
men of-war began to assemble at Hampton 
Roads, and continued arriving until the 
25th, when the fleet sailed to New York 
Harbor, where, on the 27th, it was reviewed 
with grand ceremonies by President Cleve- 
land. On April 15th the Duke of Veragua 
arrived here as the guest of the nation. 
While in New York he was given receptions 
by several prominent clubs and societies. 
On May 2 the Fair was formally opened in 
Chicago by President Cleveland in the pres- 
ence of a vast assemblage. The question 
of Hawaii has remained in comparative 
quietness. On April 10 President Cleve- 
land appointed Mr. Blount Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
the Hawaiian Islands. On April 23 two 
condemned murderers escaped from Sing 
Sing prison. On the following day War- 
den Brown was removed, and the boat 
of the escaped convicts was _ found. 
The body of one of the convicts was found 
on May 10, showing evidence of having been 
shot. On April 27, the birthday of General 
Grant was celebrated at Galena, Illinois. 
The case of Harris, the murderer, occupied 
considerable public attention. On May 4 
Gov. Flower denied an application for 
clemency, and on May 8 he was executed 
for the murder of his wife. On May 10 
arguments were made in the Supreme Court 
in the case of three Chinamen arrested, to 
‘test the constitutionality of Geary’s Exclu- 
sion Law. On the 4th there were wild 
scenes on the New York Stock Exchange 
and a panic was barely averted. 
Political 

May 6 the President issued a mani- 
festo declaring that hereafter the White 
House will be closed to office seekers. 
April 15, the Senate adjourned sine die. 
Casualties 

Beginning April 17 and continuing for 
several days the Island of Zante was visited 
by a series of destructive earthquakes. On 
April 18 there was a heavy tornado in Ar- 
kansas; and on the 2oth a terrific storm 
damaged several World’s Fair buildings. 
Deaths 

William C. Goudy, the Chicago law- 
yer, died suddenly from heart disease 
on April 27. May to Joseph Francis, 
inventor of the life boat, died. On the 
7th Mrs. Chauncey M. Depew died at her 
home in New York, and on the roth Ad- 
miral Gomez y Lono, who commanded the 
Spanish squadron at the recent naval re- 
view, died at Havana, 
Foreign News 

In Belgium the labor riots have contin- 
ued with several fights between strikers 











On 16th 


the 
the Mayor of Brussels was severely beaten 
by Socialists and the mob attacked the po- 


and troops on April 15th. 


lice. On the 17th the Belgian government 
called out the militia and there was fight- 
ing behind barracks in the streets of Ant- 
werp. On the 18th the Belgium Chamber 
of Representatives passed the Univer- 
sal Suffrage bill, but the rioting still 
continued throughout the kingdom. It 
is believed, however, that a_ revolution 
has been averted. On April 23, there 
was a struggle between the police and 
strikers at Hull, anda fire was started by 
the striking dockmen, causing a loss of 
$2,500,000. The Cunard Steamship Cam- 
pania on her trial trip made the fastest 
speed ever reached by asteamship. On 
April 23 Shakespeare’s birthday was cele- 
brated at Stratford-on-Avon. April 28, aman 
was arrested in London whose intention had 
been to shoot Mr. Gladstone on the night of 
the second reading of the Home Rule 
bill. On May 3, the betrothal of the Duke 
of York and Princes May of Teck was 
officially announced. On the 7th a great 
demonstration in favor of the eight hour 
day was held at Hyde Park. On the 8th 
Mr. Gladstone offered the place of Poet- 
Laureate to John Ruskin. On the gth, the 
two proposed amendments to the Home 
Rule bill were rejected in the House of 
Commons. On the roth, Queen Victoria 
opened the British Imperial Institute, 
and it is stated that this was her ‘last 
public appearance. In Australia the Austra- 
lian Joint Stock Bank failed on April 20, 
with liabilities of sixty million dollars. 
On the 30th the National Bank of Australia 
failed with liabilities of thirty-seven million 
dollars in the colonies alone. On May g, 
the Bank of Victoria at Melbourne sus- 
pended payment with liabilities of twelve 
million dollars. Affairs in Germany 
centered, during the month, around 
he Army bill. On May 3 the German 
Centre Party decided to vote as_ indi- 
viduals on the Army Bill, and in the 
Reichstag on the ‘same day Chancellor 
Von Caprivi continued his urgent plea 
in its favor. May 7, it was reported 
that a Bismarck party was forming. On 
the gth Emperor William addressed the 
officers of the guards, stating that he would 
stake all in his power on the enactment of 
his pet bill. His speech was the leading sub- 
ject of discussion, and will continue so 
during the preparations for the election on 
June 15. The first few days in May wit- 
nessed asmall rebellion in Cuba. On May 
g, the steamship Atlanta was ordered to 
proceed to Nicaragua to protect American 
interests during the revolution which is re- 
ported as in progress in that country. May 
t1, despatches from Nicaragua reported 
that revolutionists had overthrown the gov 
ernment and taken possession of the canal, 


*This record is from April 12, 1893, to May 12, 1893. 
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IS WOMAN THE COMING MAN* 


Is woman the coming man? This 
paradoxical question I ask in 
no spirit of frivolity. Ours is the 
age of majorities, and it is notorious 
that men, as compared with women 
are in ahopeless minority. Concede, 
then, the claim for Woman Suffrage 
—a measure which cannot now for 
long be rejected—and the reduction 
of man becomes a mere matter of 
time. Within the last quarter of a 
century the displacement of man by 
woman in most of the ordinary oc- 
cupations of life has been remarkable. 
That women are not as yet soldiers is 
true, but even this career cannot 
reasonably be closed against them 
much longer. The average woman 
of to-day is taller, more effective, 
and more hardy than is the average 
man. Physically, too, she is the 
more agile, whilst her _ inferior 
strength is only an artful pretense 
which woman has maintained for 
centuries to control man in his rela- 
tions with her. And, obviously, such 
a profession as the army, in which 
uniform, appearance, and display are 
essential elements, is one which in 
the natural course is designed for 
women. 





Politics are chiefly a matter of 
facility of expression, of contention, 
ingenuity, and the power of persua- 
sion. All these are qualities which 
women admittedly possess in a much 
greater degree than does the average 
man. Their command of speech, 
their tact, religious temperament, 
and sympathy with suffering, particu- 
larly adapt them for the Church, 
whilst the intuitive genius of woman 
for haggling and bargaining makes it 
evident that in trade and commerce 
she should supersede man. Being 
instinctively gentle, compassionate, 
and sympathetic, it cannot be denied 
that Nature intended her for the med- 


*From London Truth. 


Thus you will per- 
ceive that the politicians, priests, 
soldiers, doctors, merchants, and 
bankers of the future must assuredly 
be women. Man has had his day. 
Superstition, ignorance, and oppres- 
sion have enabled him to usurp and 
to hold for many centuries the posi- 
tion which by right of character, and 
by the design of Nature, was in- 
tended for woman. Hers is the sex 
of refinement, whilst man is merely 
the human beast of burden. 


ical profession. 





Realizing this, I propose that we 
shall at once prepare ‘to assume those 
household and other humble duties 
which up till now have been reserved 
forwomen. Aman-cook is notoriously 
more skilful than a woman-cook. 
Here we have, then, an immediate 
opening for a very army of disestab- 
lished males. A man nursery-maid 
would obviously be more suitable than 
the young girls that are now employed 
in this arduous work. He would be 
better capable of protecting the 
children, more fitted physically to 
trundle the perambulators, to carry 
the heavy infants, as also better able 
to exert authority over his youthful 
charges. As dressmakers and milli- 
ners, too, every circumstance points 
to the male as the right sex to under- 
take these occupations. Man’s fingers 
are stronger to ply the needle and 
his constitution to endure the long 
hours of labor and the confinement 
in close and unwholesome work rooms. 
Moreover, history proves that man 
possesses more artistic capacity than 
woman, for the overwhelming ma- 
jority of celebrated artists since the 
commencement of the world have 
been men. It is only necessary to 
add that the most eminent dress- 
maker on recordis aman—M. Worth. 
As a ballet-dancer also, from the very 
broadness of his toesand the strength 
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of his joints, man is evidently more 
suited for such employment than is 
woman. From all of which considera- 
tions you will at once perceive that 
men and women have each till now 
occupied the position which Nature 
and their capacities had destined for 
the other. 





And then consider the result of 
this reversal of incongruous duties. 
What infinitely greater political enthu- 
siasm there will be under the rule of 
a lovely woman Prime Minister! 
How much more interest shall we 
then take in our Parliamentary rep- 
resentatives! Figure, if you can, the 
religious fervor excited by a beautiful 
woman preacher, and the religious 
consolation administered by a fair 
curate! How welcome will the lady 
doctor be, and what a charm will at 
once be imparted to otherwise painful 
operations when we know that one of 
the professional beauties of our day 
is delicately directing the knife! 
Then think of the pleasant trans- 
formation that will come over a visit 
to our banker or solicitor when these 
will be fascinating ladies! What 
patriotism will be evoked when we be- 
hold the gallant regiments of women 
sallying out, in becoming uniforms, 
to fight for their country, their homes, 
and their men! 


THE ENGLISH TUB 
New York Tribune 


The people who are perhaps the 
most frank in their manifestations of 
this contempt for what they are 
pleased to call ‘‘ those dirty foreign 
habits” are the English. If you 
were to believe them, they alone of 
all the nations on the face of the 
globe appreciate the virtues of a bath. 
This, however, is altogether an 
erroneous impression, and, as an 
Englishman myself, who has traveled 
much in civilized and _ uncivilized 
countries, I can guarantee the fact 
that my countrymen are not in any 
way supérior to the rest of the world 
as regards personal cleanliness. The 
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latter, as well as the diurnal ‘‘ tub,’ 
is confined almost entirely to the 
upper classes, and the bath at any 
rate has failed to achieve any wide- 
spread popularity among the masses. 
The demagogue in Disraeli’s novel 
‘* Sybil,” speaks authoratively for his 
class when he says: ‘‘ Baths should 
only be used to drown the enemies of 
the people. I always was opposed to 
washing; it takes the marrow out of 
aman.” This isa representative, not 
an individualopinion. Personal clean- 
liness is regarded by the English 
masses in the light of a servitude to 
culture, and they are not ashamed to 
openly glory in their immunity from 
the tyranny of soap. Nor are the so- 
called middle classes of England, the 
tradesmen, the bank and business 
clerks, the shopkeepers and the ma- 
jority of those people whose incomes 
range from $1,500 to $3,000 a year, 
much superior to the masses in the 
matter of cleanliness. True, they 
are obliged for the sake of appear- 
ances to subject their hands and faces 
to soap and water, and to invent 
many ingenious devices for the pur- 
pose of leading guileless people to 
believe that they delight in clean 
linen. But they certainly do not 
‘‘tub” every morning. Indeed, they 
consider that they have done more 
than their duty in this respect when 
they take a bath on Saturday night. 


GETTING THE MITTEN 
Boston Transcript 


One hundred years ago gloves were 
unknown in the country towns. Mit- 
tens were knitted and worn in all 
families. Ifa young man going home 
from singing-school with the young 
girl of his choice was holding her mit- 
tened hand to keep it from getting 
cold, and took that opportunity to 
urge his suit, if the offer proved ac- 
ceptable, the hand wouldremain. If 
taken by surprise, an effort to with- 
draw the hand would leave the mit- 


ten. Sothe suitor would ‘‘get the 
mitten,” but would not get the 
hand. 











BEFORE THE OVERTURE* 


She was in the box, he was far 
above in the gallery. He looked 
down and across and saw her sitting 
there fair as a flower and robed likea 
royal courtesan in flame and snow. 
Like a red torch flamed the ruby in 
her hair. Hershoulders were framed 
in her cloak, white as snow warmed 
with firelight. Her gloved hand held 
an opera-glass which also glowed with 
flashing light. His face grew dark 
and stern. He looked down at his poor 
coat and around at the motley gallery 
which reeked with the smell of 
tobacco and liquor. Students were 
there—poor like himself, but with 
great music-loving, hungry, ambitious 
souls. Men and women of refinement 
and indomitable will sat side by side 
with drunken loafers who had chanced 
to stumble up the stairway. His eyes 
went back to her. So sweet and 
dainty was every thread on her 
fair body. No smell of toil, nor 
touch of care, nor mark of wear. She 
was perfectly clothed, protected, at 
ease. Her flesh was ivory, her eyes 
jewels, her heart as clean and sweet 
as her eyes. No, not at ease. She 
seemed restless. Again and again 
she swept her glass around the lower 
balcony. The man in the gallery 
knew she was looking for him, and he 
took a bitter delight in the distance 
between them. He waited, calm asa 
lion in his power. The man at her 
elbow talks on. She does not hear. 
She is still looking—a little swifter, a 
little more anxiously—her red lips 
ready to droop in disappointment. 
The noise of feet, of falling seats con- 
tinues. Boys call shrilly. Ushers dart 
hastily to and fro. The soft laughter 
and hum of talk comes up from below. 





She has reached the second balcony. 
She sweeps it hurriedly. Her com- 
panion raises his eyes to the same 
balcony and layghs as he speaks. 


She colors a little but smiles as she 
lifts her eyes to the third balcony. 
Suddenly the glass stops. The color 
sweeps up her neck, splashing her 
cheeks with red. Her breath stops 
also, for a moment, then comes quick 
and strong. Her smile settles into a 
curious contraction that is almost 
painful to see. His unsmiling eyes 
are looking sombrely, sternly, accus- 
ingly into hers. They are charged 
with all the bitterness and hate and 
disappointed ambition which social 
injustice and inequality had wrought 
into his soul, She shivered and 
dropped her glass. Shivered and 
drew her fleecy, pink and pale blue 
cloak closer about her bare neck. 
Her face grew timid, almost appealing, 
as she turned it upward toward him 
like a flower, to be kissed across the 
height that divided him from her. 
His heart swelled with exultation. 
His face softened. From the height 
of his intellectual pride he bent his 
head and sent a winged caress flutter- 
ing down upon that flower-like face. 
And then the stealing harmony of the 
violins began, gliding like mist above 
the shuddering, tumultuous, obscure 
thunder of the drums, and the man’s 
soul swept across that sea of song 
with the heart of a lion and the wings 
of an eagle. A tender musing smile 
was on the woman’s lips. : 
SOCIETY WOMEN AS MOTHERS 
North American Review 

No children are more forlorn and 
more to be pitied than the waifs of 
the woman whose life is given up to 
what she calls “pleasure.”” The child 
of the fashionable woman is too often 
committed at once to the care of 
some stranger, who is expected to 
perform the mother’s duty for her. 
But she is often in a temper, or sleepy, | 
and it is not to be expected she will put 
any sixteen-dollar-a-month baby be- 
fore her own comfort or pleasure. 


*Hamlin Garland in the Ladies Home Journal. 
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STUDIO VISITS IN 





PARIS* 





In Lent every true Parisienne has 
a note-book for the studios she visits, 
in the same way as she has in other 
seasons a little memorandum for the 
dances of the evening. At 10 0’clock 
in the morning she must be at Be- 
raud’s, at 3 in the afternoon she must 
pay a visit to Detaille. The follow- 
ing day she has calls to make on 
Louise Abbema, Puvis de Chavannes, 
and Henner. These visits to cele- 
brated painters have now become a 
part of the existence of all our ele- 
gantes, and dishonored, indeed, is 
she who has not seen at this early 
date half of the best works that are 
to be hung this Spring in the salon of 
the Champs Elysées. It. is decidedly 
chic to be able to speak in advance 
of the pictures and sculpture that the 
the ordinary mortal has not yet been 
permitted to gaze upon. And all our 
society ladies are well aware of the 
fact that it is Jon ton to be an expert 
in art. Painters themselves have en- 
couraged them in no small measure. 
They throw wide open the portals of 
their sanctuaries and raise no objec- 
tions to the sudden invasion of their 
studios, They submit to the caprices 
of society, and in many cases are but 
too happy to gratify its whims. 
Often the painter has not terminated 
his work. There it remains on its 
easel, and the painter before it, in the 
most negligé of costumes. Fortu- 
nately for the artists ali studios are not 
thrown open in this fashion. Clarin 
has certain hours to himself. Sonia 
Tratkoff seldom receives visitors but 
of her own sex, and when Louise 
Abbema wishes to gather in a little 
wholesale enthusiasm she sends her 
pictures down to the Rue Godot de 
Mauroi and has a little exposition of 
her own. Nor do the ladies often 
venture up to the heights of Mont- 
martre, where the leaders of the new 
schools with impossible names are 


*New York Recorder. 


supposed to reside. The journalist, 
however, must wend his way thither, 
and he very rarely has to regret the 
journey. The studios of Montmartre 
are certainly the most curious of 
Paris, and if now and again one does 
chance to enter the retreat of an 


. artist of no talent, or of a genius mis- 


understood, one is generally fully re- 
warded for a walk up the Rue des 
Martyrs in the month of March. 
Here you meet with artists who bring 
down their fists noisily on the table 
with an oath, swearing that they are 
unfairly treated year after year, but 
that they will still continue to exhibit 
until they ‘‘ unhook” the golden medal 
in the Champs Elysées. Then they 
say they will migrate to the Champ 
de Mars ‘‘and send the jury to the 
devil with their rewards.” But they 
seem as unsuccessful in their at- 
tempts, and more so, than Zola him- 
self in his endeavors to enter the 
academy. 


DRESS REFORI1 COSTUMES 
Detroit Free Press 


I wish I could honestly say that 
dress reform costumes are either use- 
ful or beautiful, but I cannot. On 
the contrary, I affirm that they are 
incongruous and unwomanly. So far 
from resembling the coming woman, 
they suggest the going man. They 
are also nondescript, the upper part 
being the regulation fashionable cut 
of a woman’s garment, while the ab- 
breviated skirt resembles nothing 
but the scanty-cut garment of the 
crude school miss. There is noth- 
ing that is distinctively American 
about thedress. It is no more sensi- 
ble than the dress Mrs. Dr. Mary 
Walker wears, and for which she has 
been martyred and anathematized. 
I cannot see myself what dress can be 
more desirable than a bell skirt clear- 
ing the floor, a jacket and blouse and 
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a neat hat. The gymnasium costume 
is not worn on the street or in public. 
It is a negligé for use in the active 
movements of the gymnasts. It is not 
the exposure of the limbs that is ob- 
jectionable in these ultra-short suits, 
it is the absurdity of doing away with 
the just balance of a woman’s figure 


on the ground of its being more © 


healthful, while the upper portion of 
the dress over the vital parts remains 
practically the same. I have only to- 
point out the fact that Mrs. Potter 
Palmer, the woman President of the 
World’s Fair, is a model of exquisite 
taste in dress and is at the same time 
a perfectly healthy woman. It is not 
at all necessary to be a slave to 
fashion, neither should a woman dress 
with such utter disregard of herself as 
to compel attention before it can be 
decided to which sex she belongs. 
The laws of custom are inexorable, 
and in this case by no means inhar- 
monious. We cannot be too cautious 
in transgressing them, and it is true 
heroism to resist an opportunity to 
make’ one’s self ridiculous. Mrs. 
Bloomer herself could not wear the 
dress she evolved from her imagi- 
nation, but many a good woman did, 
and afterward bewailed the fact. 


A WOMAN’S POCKET 
National Observer 


Autres temps, autres poches : modern 
Woman seems to have no pocket any- 
where but far away at the back of 
her, where all can see it, and what’s 
in it—saving herself alone. For this 
cause, wise virgins carry their purses 
in their hands, exciting envy but not 
satiety; or they take them for an air- 
ing in a reticule, which whets the 
curiosity, but the ambition is not 
stirred. But of the true pocket 
woman has no understanding nor 
love, both which are left to the unre- 
flecting but instinctive male. He, 
being somehow conscious that in a 
multitude of pockets there is wisdom, 
has built himself all over with them, 
and daily plays hide and seek with 
himself, searching now here, now 
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there for something which is neither 
there nor here but somewhere else. 
So does he keep perennially young, 
and only makes believe to his clerks 
in the city that he is rotund and re- 
spectable and old. 


THE “1 WILL” GIRL 
Belford’s 

I do not like the young woman who 
stands as the emblem of Chicago’s 
push and enterprise. I do not like 
coarse women, and the ‘‘I Will” girl 
is coarse—there is no denying that. 
What would Ihave? Well, it is hard 
to say. I fancy clinging, gentle, 
nestling women, myself; but, of 
course, one of that sort wouldn’t be 
emblematic of anything but a fashion- 
able and exclusive residence suburb. 
But the “I Will” girl! Shades of 
the Poets! Fancy, if you can, the 
‘“‘T Will” girl nestling or being 
petted! No, she’d hardly do for that. 
Maybe, all things considered, she’s 
the right girl in the right place, but— 
well, she makes me feel humble and 
henpecked, as those capable-looking 
Amazons will, and I feel certain she 
must have a sharp tongue and a vil- 
lainous temper. Moreover, isn’t she, 
with the declaration on her breast- 
plate, violating the traditions? It is 
claimed that a woman’s ‘‘ won’t” 
means ‘‘ will,” and the reverse case 
should hold good, should it not? 
Therefore, the “I Will” girl is alto- 
gether unfeminine, and so disqualified 
to pose in her present capacity. 


THE BUSINESS WOMAN 
Ladies’ Home Journal 


There is no sense in this urging 
girls or women to go into business, 
and the sooner that fact is believed 
the better it will be for the happiness 
of thousands of young women who 
are now being misled into disappoint- 
ment. The girl who must goto work 
needs no urging; she will find her 
place without the help of agitators, 
whose chief capacity seems to be the 
turning of flowery phrases. And for 
the girl who is led by such remarks 
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to a foolish notion of ‘‘indepen- 
dence,” the business world has no 
room. She simply usurps the place 
which another and far more needy 
should occupy. Business is too 
practical a thing to be used asa play- 
toy. The self-willed or strong- 
headed girl who thinks she is op- 
pressed at home will find ‘‘indepen- 
dence” farther away from her in a 
business career. Her ‘‘ pin-money ” 
she will find is made at a dear cost 
when she has to earn it in an office, 
store or shop. It is all that strong 
men can to to withstand the wear and 
tear of business life, and women, 
never meant by the Creator to en- 
gage in business and constitutionally 
unfit for it, had best give it a wide 
berth unless it is absolutely necessary. 


THE UNORTHODOX WOMAN 
The Independent 


Admitting that the unorthodox 
woman gets but her deserts, is there 
not something in the plea that, before 
her final defection, she ought to have 
a less drastic remedy than contempt 
administered to her? In the early 
stage of her spiritual perturbation, 
Mrs. Besant was not odious nor ridi- 
culous, and it is highly probable if 
she had not gone to Dr. Pusey with 
her story, or put into fatal words 
what might have died out in the ashes 
of a mute forbearance; if only she 
had looked about and seen who the 
good and happy and useful and be- 
loved women are, and followed hum- 
bly and blindly in their wake; or if 
she had poured out her needsin a 
vehement appeal to the God whom as 
yet she but half-doubted, and given 
to the creed that washer precious pa- 
trimony the sway over her that she 
allows the shoddy spiritual trumpery 
she tries to dignify with an imposing 
title, she would have become a power 
of another sort. The world is often 
strangely insensible to, neglectful or 
ungrateful toward its good men, but 
it isnot possible for its good women 
to go unhonored and unsung! Be- 
yond the pass where Mrs. Besant 
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lapsed from error into folly, it does 
not repay us to pursue her. The in- 
termediate difficulties, however, make 
her kin with many better-meaning 
women—the difficulties that come be- 
fore, but do not necessarily culminate 
in the foolish resolve to ‘‘ take each 
dogma of the Christian religion and 
carefully and thoroughly examine it 
so that I should never say again I 
believe.” 


THE USE OF SOCIAL REVELATIONS 
North American Review 


It is said in criticism of the 
women of a certain city that they 
venture out after nightfall without 
male escorts. Adjacent cities stand 
on tiptoe to look at these shameless 
creatures. The air is filled with 
dust and stones hurled at them by 
scandalized civilization. But the 
women persist. Their marketing, 
shopping, calling, and visiting places 
of amusement in the evening go 
placidly on. By-and-by a scientist in- 
vestigates the facts and finds that 
these women are as safe on the streets 
as they are in the most sacred, ex- 
clusive, down-lined nests of homes; 
that the city is quiet and well-lighted, 
and that assaults upon women who 
mind their own business are practi- 
cally unknown. Next a philosopher 
arises who teaches the people that 
the Turkish women’s customs of wear- 
ing veils in the presence of men is no 
more a superstition than the custom 
of women remaining indoors after 
twilight in localities where there is 
nothing to fear outside. He teaches 
that acts should be approved or 
condemned for rational reasons. 
A few listen, popular prejudices 
weaken, rationality grows, and gradu- 
ally large numbers of women learn 
to adjust their movements to a real, 
not a fanciful environment. Thus 
social revelations may be conducive 
to benefits neither suspected nor in- 
tended by the revealers. They may 
lead to discoveries that tendencies 
popularly supposed to be towards 
disease are really towards health, 

















REMINISCENCE OF OLD TIME QUACKERY* 





It is amazing that quackery should 
not only survive, but flourish in New 
England, where there is a newspaper 
in every family and an educated 
physician in every hamlet. I am not 
now referring to that form of it which 
finds expression in patent or propri- 
etary medicines, for in the most of 
those which attain any popularity 
there is some merit. I have in mind 
the more disreputable class which 
deals in charms, commands and su- 
perstitions, the natural bone-setters, 
the seventh sons of seventh sons, who 
claim to inherit the gift of healing; 
who suppose that those are most 
capable of repairing the delicate ma- 
chinery of human lives who are most 
ignorant of its structure and functions. 
It is incredible that such pretentious 
ignorance should be able to secure a 
foot-hold in an intelligent community. 
That it does, goes far to prove the 
good old Presbyterian doctrine of the 
total depravity of the human heart. 
An occurrence with which I was once 
invited to have something to do pro- 
fessionally will illustrate the impu- 
dence of the quack and the credulity 
of his victim. 

A farmer of average intelligence, in 
good circumstances, was thrown from 
his wagon and suffered a compound 
fracture of his thigh-bone. An ex- 
perienced country surgeon was called, 
who restored the parts to their places, 
dressed the limb in proper splints, 
and, with a suitable weight and pulley, 
arranged to keep it extended until 
there was a formation of the fragments 
of bone. He gave to the patient and 
his family very positive and emphatic 
instructions. The reparation would 
take a long time and involve some 
pain. Unless the farmer wished to 
leave his bed a cripple for life, with 
one leg some inches shorter than the 
other, he must endure the pain without 
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Personal Reminiscences ” of L, E. Chittenden. 


taking off the weights or handling the 
limb in any way; that if the extension 
was once relaxed the cure would be 
difficult, perhaps impossible. As the 
surgeon lived several miles away, he 
should not visit him oftener than once 
a week, nor would more frequent visits 
be necessary if his instructions were 
obeyed. On his second visit the sur- 
geon saw that his instructions had not 
been followed. After denials and 
prevarications the family confessed 
that the weights had been removed 
and the position of the body changed 
several times because the pain was 
greater than the farmer could endure. 
They had therefore relieved the 
pressure, removed the bandages, 
and bathed the limb with hot water. 
The doctor was indignant. He ridi- 
culed the pretended inability of the 
patient, a strong man, to bear a pain 
which children could endure without 
complaint, repeated his directions 
with greater emphasis, and declared 
that unless his advice was followed 
his further attendance was _ useless, 
and if that upon his next visit he 
found that it had been disregarded he 
would abandon the case and leave the 
patient to become a permanent cripple. 





Just at that time, drawn by a pair of 
the celebrated Morgan horses, driven 
by acolored servant in livery, a very 
remarkable person, according to his 
own estimate, appeared and took a 
suite of rooms at the hotel in the 
county town. He wore a long dark 
coat of velvet, with a crimson collar 
and trimmings, buckskin trousers, a 
vest of figured satin covering a ruffled 
shirt made fast in the bosom by an 
enormous yellow diamond pin. Thus 
equipped and ornamented, he appeared 
before the modest dwelling of the 
farmer ready to guarantee his cure. 
His rule was ‘‘no cure, no pay,” but 
this case had been so mismanaged by 
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the country surgeon that he would 
make it an exception. Ifthe wounded 
farmer would execute and give to him 
his promissory note for twenty-five 
hundred dollars as an advance pay- 
ment in the nature of a retaining fee, 
he would not only promise but would 
guarantee his cure. Of course the 
farmer accepted his conditions and 
signed the promissory note. There 
is a hypnotic control which these 
quacks can exercise that for the 
time is stronger than the judgment of 
their victims. He did not even re- 
move the dressings of the wounded 
limb. He made various motions over 
it, recited formulas in unknown 
tongues, declared that the cure would 
shortly be complete, pocketed his 
promissory note, and went in search 
of new victims. 


The poor farmer had a distressing 
experience. The directions of the 
surgeon were no longer obeyed; the 
splints and the dressings of the limb 
were removed; ulceration began, pro- 
moted by bathing the leg in hot water ; 
there was no union of the fractured 
bones; new joints were formed at the 
fractures, and when he finally hobbled 
from his bed he was a permanent crip- 
ple, with a useless limb, condemned 
to the use of crutches for the remain- 
der of his life. The quack visited 
him a few times, assured him that his 
directions as a natural bone-setter had 
never failed, and that in the end his 
cure would be perfect. The promis- 
sory note was made payable at the 
—— Bank. On the day it matured 
it was presented, payment was de- 
manded, and the note was protested 
for non-payment. Suit was com- 
menced upon it, and, as the unjust 
statutes of the State then permitted, 
all the horses, cattle, and personal 
property of the farmer were attached 
and about to be removed by the sheriff, 
when his neighbors volunteered and 
gave an undertaking to pay any 
judgment which the quack should re- 
cover in the action. 





FADS, FASHIONS AND FANCIES 


When the issues in the action came 
on to be tried the farmer was repre- 
sented by one of the most skillful advo- 
cates at the bar. The quack would not 
pay counsel and intrusted his case to 
the attorney who had commenced the 
action. Instead of proving the exe- 
cution of the note and resting his case, 
as he might have done, the attorney 
called the quack to the stand and 
proved by him the demand of payment 
and the farmer’s refusal to comply 
with the demand. His personal ap- 
pearance on the witness-stand sug- 
gested a combination of dancing-mas- 
ter and a mountebank. His velvet 
cozt with scarlet ornamentation, his 
broad expanse of shirt the ruffles 
whereof were transfixed by the dia- 
mond pin, his velvet knee-breeches,. 
silk stockings, pink gloves, and patent 
leather shoes; his hair bleached to a 
sickly yellow; his long, waxed mus- 
taches curled at the ends, suggested a 
comparison which would have been to 
the disadvantage of a monkey; his 
compressed mouth, pointed nose and 
chin gave him the expression of a rat, 
which did not at all comport with the 
air of lofty dignity which he attempted 
but failed to assume. Without wait- 
ing for a question, he launched out 
upon a story of his tremendous pro- 
fessional successes, the kings and the 
great persons who had been his 
patients, and of his excuses for treat- 
ing the farmer for so small a compen- 
sation, his regular fee for a broken 
leg being five thousand dollars! When 
he had damaged his case as much as 
he could by these improbable state- 
ments he was turned over to the far- 
mer’s counsel for cross-examination. 





**T will trouble you, doctor,” said 
the counsel, ‘‘to name some patient 
who ever paid, or promised to pay, 
you a fee of five thousand dollars.” 

‘* Must I answer such an insulting 
question?” said the doctor, appeal- 
ing to the judge. 

“I think you must,” said the 
judge, ‘unless you plead your privi- 
lege.” 
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‘‘Then I plead my privilege,” he 
said promptly. 

‘*What do you mean by your privi- 
lege?” demanded the counsel. 

‘*T mean my privilege to answer 
such questions-as I choose.” 

“Are you quite certain that you 
know what is the meaning of the 
privilege of a physician?” 

‘*T know everything that any doc- 
tor knows.” 

“That being the case, I will not 
presume this inquiry. Now will you 
kindly tell us what kind of a doctor 
you are?” 

‘‘T am a universal doctor, sir. I 
cure all kinds of cases.” 

“That is not precisely what I 
mean. To what school of medicine 
do you belong? I should have 
asked.” 

“I don’t belong to no school. I 
don’t believe in no school. I’m a 
born doctor. I am a seventh son.” 

‘*Now, doctor, pray gratify my 
curiosity and tell me whether you are 
a botanic, a hydropathic, an _allo- 
pathic, or a homeeopathic; what kind 
of a doctor do you call yourself.” 

‘“*T don’t know nothing about no 
paths, sir. I ama universal doctor, 
only I don’t use no markery.” 

‘IT see; you would be understood 
by your professional brethren as an 
eclectic doctor, what the Japanese 
would call a very high-class doctor?” 

‘*Ves, that’s it. I didn’t under- 
stand you. I’m an eklektik doctor!” 





There was a hesitation, a slight 
pause after his pronunciation of the 
first syllable, which gave to the word 
the sound of ‘‘ ecolectic,” and proved 
to be the rock on which the quack 
was to suffer shipwreck. In his very 
gentle and kindly tone the counsel 
said: 

‘‘Doctor, please give us the or- 
thography of the word you have just 
used.” 

The wily impostor hesitated, de- 
murred, finally objected. He did not 
claim to be a teacher of spelling; he 
never was a very good speller. He 


appealed to the court. Was he under 
any obligation to tell the counsel how 
to spell hard words? Judge Pierpont 
said he would be pleased to accom- 
modate the witness, but, unfortu- 
nately, the counsel was insisting upon 
his clear legal right. 

“Then I'll be d d if I tell 
him,” burst out the doctor. ‘I will 
not be put on exhibition by any petti- 
fogging attorney!” 

*“*As you please,” observed the 
judge. ‘Since you refuse to an- 
swer a proper question on cross-ex- 
amination, it is my duty to direct the 
jury to return a verdict for the de- 
fendant.” 

**No! no! Don’t do that!” ex- 
claimed the mountebank. ‘‘I’ll spell 
her—she’s easy enough.” He hastily 
muttered some unintelligible sounds, 
and said, ‘‘That’s the way I spell 
her, sir.” 

‘* Please stop, sir!’ said the counsel 
in his gentle, but very decisive style. 
** Pronounce each letter and syllable 
distinctly so that they may be writ- 
ten down.” 

“TI can spell her, sir,” he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘She goes this way: E, k, 
ek, k, 0, ko, 1, e, k, lek, t, i, k, tik— 
ekkolektik !” 

He was at the end of his exercise 
before the court and spectators ap- 
preciated the ludicrous exhibition of 
his ignorance. The court made no 
effort to suppress the roar of laugh- 
ter which followed. 

The witness was very angry. ‘‘I 
am entitled to three guesses,” he 
said, “if I have not fetched her the 
first time.” 

**Go on,” said the counsel. ‘‘I 
have no objection.” 

‘*E, c, k, ek, c, h, o, ko——”’ The 
applause now completely stopped 
him. His colossal impudence gave 
way—it could not survive such ridi- 
cule. He rushed from the witness- 
box foaming at the mouth and* curs- 
ing the court and jury. His attor- 
ney had nothing to say, and the jury, 
without leaving their seats, returned a 
verdict for the crippled farmer. 
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Society Verse 


LOVE'S 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox..... 


In sad sweet days when hectic flushes 
Burn red on maple and sumach leaf, 
When sorrowful winds wail through the 
rushes, 
And all things whisper of loss and grief, 
When close and closer bold Frost ap- 
proaches 
To snatch the blossoms from Nature’s 
breast, 
When night forever on day encroaches-— 
Oh, then I ¢hiné that I love you best. 


And yet when Winter, that tyrant master, 
Has buried Autumn in walls of snow, 
And bound and fettered where bold Frost 

cast her 
Lies outraged Nature in helpless woe, 
When all earth’s pleasures in four walls 
centre, 
And side by side in the snug home nest 
We list the tempests which cannot enter— 
Oh, then I say that I love you best. 


SEASON 


hiareneenle cance Lippincott’s 


But later on, when the Siren Season 
Betrays the trust of the senile King, 
And glad Earth laughs at the act of 
treason, 
And Winter dies in the arms of Spring, 
When buds and birds all push and flutter 
To free fair Nature so long oppressed, 
I thrill with feelings I cannot utter, 
And then I am certain I love you best. 


But when in splendor the queenly Sum- 
mer 
Reigns over the earth and the skies 
above, 

When Nature kneels to the royal comer, 
And even the Sun flames hot with Love, 
When Pleasure basks in the luscious 

weather, 
And Care lies out on the sward to rest— 
Oh, whether apart or whether together, 
It is then I £now that I love you best. 


IF FAIR HELENE WERE TRUE 


Edward A. Raleigh........ : 


If fair Helene were true, one endless 
da 
Were all too short to sound in rapturous 


way, 
My huge delight; its hours were all too 
few 


To tell in song my joy; the velvet blue 
Of heaven were soft in Winter as in May. 


The kindly sun might hide his every ray, 
My life be sport for fortune’s wanton play, 


ee For Current Literature 


Yet still I’d rest content, if I but knew— 
If fair Helene were true. 


No undertone of pain should touch my lay, 
Mourning my grief in melancholy way— 
I'd smile and smile, although my whole 
life through, 
Misfortune, unrelenting, should pursue; 
Although my foes should conquer, friends 
betray, 
If fair Helene were true. 


LOVE’S FIRST KISS 


Frank L, Stanton......... 


Sweetheart, ’twas but a while ago, itscarce 
seems yesterday, 

Though now my locks are white as snow, 
and all your curls are gray, 

When, walking in the twilight haze, ere 
stars had smiled above, 

I whispered soft: ‘‘I love you,” and you 
kissed me for that love. 


The first kiss, dear, and then your hand— 
your little hand so sweet, 

And whiter than the white, white sand that 
twinkled ’neath your feet— 

Laid tenderly within my own. Have queens 
such lovely hands? 

No wonder that the whippoorwills made 
sweet the autumn lands, 


.+++.--Atlanta Constitution 


It seemed to me that my.poor heart would 
beat to death and break, 

While all the world, sweetheart, sweet- 
heart, seemed singing for your sake; 

And every rose that barred the way in glad 
and dying grace 

Forgot its faded Summer day and, leaning, 
kissed your face. 


I envied all the roses then, and all the rosy 
ways 

That blossomed for your sake are still my 
life’s bright yesterdays; 

But, thinking of that first sweet kiss, and 
that first clasp of hands, 

Life’s whippoorwills sing sweeter now 
through all the winter lands, 
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THE HEART OF SOCIETY* 


Society flatters that it may be flat- 
tered; pretends to think well of its 
members that they may think well of it. 


The sufferings which we endure 
from society are mainly inflicted upon 
our vanity. 


Society allows no virtue to the 
spendthrift who can spend no more. 

Society abhors sorrow and the sor- 
rowful. 

Society lives for itself and its own 
pleasures and luxuries. 

Society is polished, cold, and indif- 
ferent, yet desirous of obtaining grat- 
uitously the best of all the lives at- 
tracted by its glitter and ostentation. 

He who despises and neglects the 
conventional hypocrisies of society, 
makes of it an active and implacable 
enemy. He is hateful in that he 
shows society as it feels and knows it 
really is. 

Society banishes the sufferer from 
its midst, just asa man in vigorous 
health expels some morbid element 
from his body. 

Society makes the man; he de- 
velops according to the social centres 
in which he is placed. 

Snatch a trifle which is not your 
own and you will be shown up in the 
Palais de Justice asa public curiosity ; 
steal a million and you are received 
in good society and called a clever 
fellow. 

The more cold blooded your pur- 
pose the surer you will be of success. 
Strike without pity and society will 
fear you. 

Kindness given and received aright 
is a thing of heaven, as rare in society 
as a perfect love. 

Natures that have deep affections 
cannot abide long in a society that is 
petty and superficial. 

The aristocracy is, in a way, the 


thought of society; as the middle 
class and the working class are its 
organism and its action. 

Equality in society may be a 
right, but no human power can con- 
vert it into a fact. 


In the social world solid conversa- 
tion is exceptional. If men are 
obliged to converse, they are certainly 
permitted to think but little. 

As long as a man isin power society 
adores him; when he falls it helps to 
drag him into the gutter. 

Society is hard on those who suffer 
humbly froma consciousness that they 
are too feeble to resist, or wearily in- 
different to their fate. 

Last night at the top of the wheel 
at the ball of a Duchess, this morn- 
ing down in the mud in the shop of a 
money-lender. 

Do you know how to win a first 
place in society. I will tell you. By 
the highest genius or the lowest cor- 
ruption. You must either rend a 
way for yourself through the crowd 
like a cannon ball, or you must creep 
through like a pestilence. 

But to try to please others, to be 
sad with the gloomy, gay with the 
thoughtless, crafty with the politic; 
to listen with feigned attention to 
chatterers, to fight battles with sol- 
diers, and grow passionate for the good 
of the country with philanthropists, 
to give to each his little dose of flat- 
tery, why, this seems to me as neces- 
sary as to wear flowers in my hair, or 
diamonds, or gloves, or clothes. 
Such are the mental and moral part 
of dress, and we put them on and off 
with our feathers. 

In ordinary social ‘ife there is a 
barrenness, a want of real depth, which 
is repugnant to superior men and 
women who desire a more profitable 
interchange of their thoughts. 


*Selected from the works of Henore Balzac for Current Literature. 
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THE ATROCITIES OF THE SOCIETY COLUMN* 


Is it not ‘‘borne in upon” the 
sensible women of to-day that there is 
an alarming amount of trash being 
written by women for women? The 
chief offender is the daily press. 
Magazines sift more carefully, and we 
all know the moral tone of most of 
the successful women’s publications 
to be above criticism. But it is the 
** Society Column” of the Sunday and 
week-day newspaper which we arraign 
—the columns headed ‘‘ Fair Women’s 
World,” ‘‘ Follies of the Fair,” “‘ Femi- 
nine Foibles,” and the like—pardon a 
strong quotation from Shakespeare— 
‘*damnable iteration.” Well for the 
men that such columns are so labeled, 
otherwise they might read themselves 
into attacks of nausea. But what of 
the women for whom such columns 
are so labeled? The press declares 
that it ‘‘caters to public taste.” In 
the name of all robust and normal 
womanhood, where do the mental and 
physical inanities reside who crave 
such pabulum?- From a pile of re- 
spectable city journals, gathered ab- 
solutely at random, I have compiled 
a few choice illustrations. The writers 
cover a large range of subjects with 
great impartiality. They write of 
actresses, clothes, Russian tea, com- 
plexions, corsets and sleeves, with a 
versatility that suggests the combi- 
nation of ‘‘scissors and hope, smiles 
and soap” in the ‘‘ Hunting of the 
Snark.” 

One article unfolds a plan whereby 
two sisters may become—useful and 
happy? Oh, no, ‘‘decorative” and 
‘‘effective.”” In condensing the scheme 
I will omit quotation marks, but re- 
tain as far as possible the phraseology, 
as being likewise both ‘‘ decorative” 
and ‘‘effective.” Girls who go in for 
this sort of thing can set each other off 
by wearing gowns that suit each other, 
and posing about harmoniously, mak- 


*North American Review. 
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ing pictures of themselves. They 
should, of course, provide themselves 
with good contrasting complexions. 
One might be, for instance, a vivid 
blonde and the other a dull-ashen 
blonde. As a basis of operations a 
corner is very appropriately suggested 
where they may best weave the web 
of their fascinations. The writer as- 
sures us it works beautifully for both; 
the pretty one, who hasn’t very much 
brains, attracts the admirers to the 
corner, and once they are there the 
plain but brilliant sister does the en- 
tertaining. While it hardly seems 
worth while to adopt a superior moral 
attitude towards such an effusion as 
this, we cannot refrain from charging 
the writer with a daring plagiarism 
on the good old nursery fable of the 
Spiderand the Fly. Another of these 
authorities tells usthat Empire frocks, 
being worn without stays, have a dis- 
tinctly demoralizing tendency, for a 
woman without corsets ‘‘loses all 
moral backbone and wants to loaf on 
divans, read novels, and drink tea or 
smoke cigarettes.” Still another of 
these babblers—who seem to be the 
lineal descendants of Tennyson’s 
‘* Brook "—gives hints for the furnish- 
ing of a boudoir. Statistics are not 
at hand for the number of women in 
the United States outside of novels 
who own boudoirs. The boudoir is 
first defined: It is the room where a 
woman ‘‘thinks, dreams, dresses, 
talks and reads.” The bed must be 
a “dainty dream,” the pillows “snowy 
invitations.” A silver rack must hold 
the ivory-backed brushes of the “spot- 
less washing-stand,” the toilet-table 
must have its ‘‘pretty profusion of 
oxidized silver, cut glass and flowers,” 
but, ‘‘ of course the principal thing is 
the looking-glass.” The writing-table 
must ‘‘lock into privacy the love 
secrets of its owner,” and contain two 
or three sorts of letter-paper ‘‘ for 
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friends, for business, for lovers, and 
so on.” If the possessor of this bou- 
doir be ‘‘a great reader and accumu- 
late literature (?) quickly,” she must 
have, beside a shelf for the poets, a 
‘*real bookcase to provide for every 
one of Ouida’s new works and each 
one of Marie Corelli’s.” Lastly, pic- 
tures, for ‘‘ what is any room without 
them? A few daring French water 
colors are pretty, or some photo- 
engravings or etchings of poetical 
semi-nude figures.” Is any comment 
necessary, or possible? I am un- 
covering no new atrocity. Every one 
knows the brand, and these are no 
worse than dozens of other contribu- 
tions from dozens of other industrious 
scribblers for the society column. 


THE MAGIC OF A FACE 
Harper’s Bazar 


One is sometimes tempted to be- 
lieve that personal beauty must be the 
one supreme blessing, so many are the 
nostrums advertised, so alluring and 
numerous are the invitations to try 
this, that, or the other infallible pre- 
paration warranted to restore a faded 
complexion, to remove facial blem- 
ishes, or to defy Time’s affacing fin- 
ger. ‘‘ Beauty is its own excuse for 
being,’’ but does the desire to pos- 
sess beauty excuse these _ specific 
modes of obtaining it, and is it really 
obtainable by any such devices? The 
longing for outward lovliness must be 
innate, for at every period of the 
world means have been sought to 
make or mar the visage in accord- 
ance with the crude or artistic ideas 
of attractiveness. In that cruel inter- 
view where my lord Hamlet uses 
harshest words to the artless Ophelia 
he says: ‘‘I have heard of your 
paintings too, well enough. God has 
given you one face, and you make 
yourselves another.” A_ gentle 
Quakeress, guileless of plagiarism, 
once modified this accusation in a way 
that robbed it of all malice and made 
it a wiseand helpful thought. Toa 
young niece who was bewailing her 
own Jack of beauty she said, tend- 
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erly, ‘‘The good Lord gave thee 
plain features, but he left it to thee to 
make thine own expression.” The 
girl took her lesson and learned it 
thoroughly, and now that the graces 
of her amiable character illumine her 
face, none ever thinks of it as plain. 
Her great wealth—and riches too of- 
ten serve as a cloak for unloveliness 
of mind or person—is entirely lost 
sight of in the affluence of noble 
womanly qualities, while her culti- 
vated intellect and affectionate dis- 
position give to her face that charm 
which is lacking in features 

‘**Faultily fautless, icily regular, 
splendidly null.” 

The fairies who brought gifts to the 
little princesses never forgot to en- 
dow them with charms more lasting 
and not less winning than the mavel- 
lous beauty which was to dazzle all 
eyes; and while mythology paid full 
homage to the power of loveliness by 
inventing Venus, yet the peerless 
goddess owed much of her sway to 
that mysterious cestus which gave 
such lustre to her charms that 
envious Juno deigned to ask hum- 
bly for the loan of the girdle 
of fascination. Hencea moral—even 
beauty in a deified form needs more 
than perfection of face and figure to 
make it truly attractive. ‘‘ Hand- 
some is that handsome does” echoes 
from childhood days, and forbids all 
claim to originality for this sage bit 
of reasoning. One never quite be- 
lieved it then, but thought that beauty 
must be more than skin deep, and 
those who did not possess the ‘‘ fatal 
gift” sighed for it, in spite of virtu- 
ous efforts to attain handsome good- 
ness. 


DUDES IN HAVANA 
New York Tribune 


Havana has its dudes, and also its 
King of the Dudes. He is about 
twenty-three years old, and he has a 
fond and anxious mamma. He also 
has a mania for balloon-ascensions. 
An aeronaut planned to give an ex- 
hibition of his skill in Havana, and 
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the young Cuban made arrangements 
to go up in one of the balloons and to 
come down with a parachute. He was 
the hero of the hour with his admirers, 
but his mamma did not view the mat- 
ter in the same light. She reasoned 
with her son in vain; threats and en- 
treaties were of no avail. Finally, in 
despair, she went to the Captain- 
General with her tale of woe, and he, 
taking pity on her, issued a decree 
forbidding any balloon ascensions to 
be made in Cuba. But this did not 
end the matter, for the young man 
felt deeply mortified and informed 
his mamma that unless he was allowed 
to go up in the balloon he would 
commit suicide. She was obliged to 
return to the Captain-General and 
persuade him to revoke the decree, 
which he did. Thereupon the young 
man went up in one of his beloved 
balloons, but not being very expert, 
his trip down with the parachute was 
not exactly a success. He fell and 
broke his head, and for some time his 
glory was under the eclipse of a most 
unbecoming bandage. 


THE MODERN SOCIETY-GIRL 
San Francisco News-Letter . 


Take the society-girl as we find 
her. In winter her mind turns to 
parties, and balls, and teas, and lunch- 
eons, and receptions, and germans, 
and possibly to private theatricals, 
and to taking lessons. She joins 
reading classes, not as much to im- 
prove her mind as to take up her 
time. She learns to paint just before 
Christmas, and bestows the evidences 
of her skill upon her friends as _holi- 
day gifts. She joins musical clubs and 
plays in public for “sweet charity’s 
sake,” and gets complimentary notices 
in the papers, and enjoys all the foot- 
light excitement of a_ professional 
without forfeiting her social position, 
which is a very important thing, you 
know. She affects a certain style of 
dress, she wears a special perfume; 
she quotes her milliner and her dress- 
maker, referring to them by their last 
names. She wears her hair in the 


latest fashion, her hats are ‘“‘crea- 
tions,” and she takes excellent care 
of her hands. She keeps late hours, 
she suffers from nervous prostration. 
She takes the rest cure, and when 
she has headaches, which is very 
often, she takes antipyrine or phynas- 
tine, or whatever is the latest drug to 
cure headaches or subdue nerves. 
She makes up her face, beginning the 
practice at a very early age. In fact, 
the society girl begins everything at 
a very early age. She is taken to 
dancing school almost as soon as she 
can toddle. She is sent to some fashion- 
able day school, either day or board- 
ing, where she will associate with 
other members of her set. She goes 
to parties and little dances before she 
is fairly out of the nursery, and after 
years of informal ‘‘society,”’she is sent 
East to boarding-school, and then is 
brought home again, mentioned as a 
bud, and makes her d@ééuw?. In assisting 
her mamma to receive the guests who 
have come to welcome her formal 
advent into society, she betrays the 
trained ease of an old veteran. You 
see, she was ‘‘in” society before she 
was ‘‘out.” Oh, the farce of it! She 
assists other ladies to receive at after- 
noons, which duty consists in gushing 
over each guest as he or she enters, 
and .offers a cup of tea as strong as 
lye, and as luke-warm as charity. 


TYPES IN SUMMER HOTELS 
London Truth 


1. The hotel ladies are always 
dressed in their very newest frocks. 

2. They wear more rings, jewelled 
bracelets, and gold ornaments than any 
other members of the community, not 
excepting the /folle-farine. 

3. The middle-aged women are 
mostly stout, the elderly ones are 
generally spare, and the unmarried 
girls are almost invariably plain. 

4. They appear to possess more 
ready-money and less personal re- 
sponsibility than falls to the lot of 
most of us. 

5. They write and receive porten- 
tously long letters. 
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6. The men arealways either very 
old or very young, and seem to be of 
secondary importance to their women- 
kind. 

The Hotel Widow.—Generally tall 
and portly, wears a chastened, de- 
mure expression, and conveys the 
idea ‘‘I have lost my poor husband 
—but I have secured his cheque 
book.” 

The Hotel Young Lady.—An in- 


génue. Generally parades the hall 
and corridors arm-in-arm with some 
girl friend. 

The Hotel Lothario.— Either a 


dilapidated Colonel on half-pay, or a 
middle-aged, over-dressed youth pos- 
sessed of aggressive conceit. 

The Hotel Child.—Flaxen curls, 
Liberty silk frock; prances about the 
place trying to attract attention. The 
ladies say ‘‘ Pretty dear,” and think 


‘* Little Monster.” — 


The Hotel Heavy Father.—Very 
heavy, indeed. Talks politics, and 
generally appears to be nervously 
afraid of his wife and family. 

The Hotel Hawk.— Tall, dark, 
with a large moustache. Very de- 
liberate in his movements; much ad- 
mired by the very young girls. As 
often as not leaves without paying 
his bill. 

The Hotel Mother.—Very much 
on the alert. Knows more about 
society than society knows about 


itself. Rules her sons with a strong 
hand—and her husband with a 
stronger. 


$, MR., OR ESQ. 
Atlantic 


Surely we ought to insist that in all 
things a symbol, or title, shall keep its 
distinct meaning; otherwise, we shall 
be overwhelmed by shams; and since 
‘* Esq ” no longer carries with it the 
original connotation, we may well 
abolish its use. If our society, based 
on plutocratic principles, wishes to 
indulge in titles, let it adopt those 
which are appropriate to a plutocracy. 
Any business directory will furnish 





VANITY FAIR 


information as to Brown’s or Smith’s 
wealth recent enough to be applicable. 
Instead of either “‘Mr.” or ‘‘ Esq.” 
we might use the dollar symbol ($), 
with further advantage that by one 
stroke, or two, or three (thus $, $, 
$), we could differentiate simple mil- 
lionaires from those of larger wealth. 
There would be no doubt about this 
method, no horrid qualms as to 
whether you had given your cor- 
respondent a higher or a _ lower 
title than he deserved. If he 
made any fuss, you need simply 
refer him to Bradstreet’s: Moreover, 
this system would be an honest prod- 
uct of our plutocratic conditions and 
ideals. It is not honest, nor is it con- 
venient to go on using ‘‘ Esq.,” an 
appellation borrowed from England 
when England was aristocratic. Tis 
a small reform, but will you join it? 
some courage you must have or you 
will not persevere in it. One does 
not like to be thought ignorant of so- 
cial usages; but if you refuse ‘‘ Esq.” 
to certain persons, you will certainly 
have to bear that imputation. It hap- 
pens to be my duty to correspond 
with eminent persons, to whom, if to 
any, ‘‘ Esq.,” or a higher title, might 
be given, and whom I should like so 
to honor, were it not for the scruples 
I have stated. Some of those emi- 
nent persons, whether to heap coals 
of fire on me, or to teach me subtly 
by example, reply to me as ‘‘ Esq. ;” 
others after trying ‘‘Esq.” on me, 
and finding that I do not reciprocate, 
drop to ‘“‘Mr.,” and then I know that 
they have written me down in their 
books as one unfamiliar with society’s 
delicate shades. Not to be comme il 
faut, much more to appear to be dis- 
respectful, may cause even a reformer 
to wince; but is not the gain in 
consistency and in the abolition of 
snobbishness more than worth the 
pain? If you think so, join me; 
the social pillory ceases to be a 
pillory as soon as a few resolute 
persons, by mounting it of their 
own accord, make it an honorable 
station. 

















THE BEAUTIES OF NATURE* 





The Night—Southey 


How beautiful is night ! 
A dewy freshness fills the silent air; 
No mist obscures, nor cloud, nor speck, nor 
stain, 
Breaks the serene of heaven: 
In full-orbed glory yonder moon divine 
Rolls through the dark blue depths; 
Beneath her steady ray 
The desert circle spreads, 
Like the round ocean girdled with the sky, 
How beautiful is night ! 
Indian Summer—Emerson 

But indeed there are days which oc- 
cur in this climate at almost any sea- 
son of the year, wherein the world 
reaches its perfection, when the air, 
the heavenly bodies, and the earth 
make a harmony, as if nature would 
indulge her offspring. . These 
halcyon days may be looked for with 
a little more assurance in the pure 
October weather, which we dis- 
tinguish by the name of the Indian 
Summer. The day, immeasurably 
long, sleeps over the broad hills and 
warm wide fields. To have lived 
through all its sunny hours, seems 
longevity enough. 


Morning in a Brazilian Forest— 
Sir Wyville Thomson 

The night was almost absolutely 
silent, only now and then a peculiar- 
ly shrill cry of some night bird 
reached us from the woods. As we 
got into the skirt of the forest the 
morning broke, but the reveille ina 
Brazilian forest is wonderfully dif- 
ferent from the slow creeping on of 
the dawn of a summer morning at 
home, to the music of the thrushes 
answering one another’s full rich 
notes from neighboring thorn-treés. 
Suddenly a yellow light spreads up- 
wards in the east, the stars quickly 
fade, and the dark fringes of the for- 
est and the tall palms show out black 
against the yellow sky, and almost 
before one has time to observe the 
change the sun has risen straight and 
fierce, and the whole landscape is 
bathed in the full light of day. But 
the morning is yet for another hour 


cool and fresh, and the scene is in- 
describably beautiful. The woods, 
so absolutely silent and still before, 
break at once into noise and move- 
ment. Flocks of toucans flutter and 
scream on the tops of the highest 
forest trees hopelessly out of shot, 
the ear is pierced by the strange wild 
screeches of a little band of macaws 
which fly past you like the wrapped- 
up ghosts of the birds on some gaudy 
old brocade. 

A Snow Capped Mountain—Hamerton 

I know of nothing in the visible 
world that combines splendor and 
purity so perfectly as a great mountain 
entirely covered with frozen snow and 
reflected in the vast mirror of a lake. 
As the sun declines, its thousand 
shadows lengthen, pure as the cold 
green azure in the depth of a glacier’s * 
crevasse, and the illuminated snow 
takes first the tender color of a white 
rose, and then the flush of a red one, 
and the sky turns to a pale malachite 
green, till the rare strange vision 
fades into a ghastly gray, but leaves 
with you a permanent recollection of 
its too transient beauty. 


Nature's Greatest Wonder—Ruskin 

Of all inorganic substances, acting 
in their own proper nature, and with- 
out assistance or combination, water 
is the most wonderful. If we think 
of it as the source of all changeful- 
ness and beauty which we have seen 
in the clouds; then as the instrument 
by which the earth we have contem- 
plated was modelled into symmetry, 
and its crags chiselled into grace; 
then, as in the form of snow, it robes 
the mountains it has made, with the 
the transcendent light which we could 
not have conceived if we had not 
seen; then as it exists in the foam of 
the torrent, in the iris which spans it, 
in the morning mist which rises from 
it, in the deep crystalline pools which 
mirror its hanging shore, in the broad 
lake and glancing river, finally, in 
that which is to all human minds the 


*Selected for Current Literature by F. M. H. 
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best emblem of unwearied, uncon- 
querable power, the wild, various, 
fantastic, tameless unity of the sea; 
what shall we compare to this mighty, 
this universal element, for glory and 
for beauty? or how shall we follow 
its eternal cheerfulness of feeling! It 
is like trying to paint a soul. 


Sublimity of a Tropical Night—Humboldt 


If I might be allowed to abandon 
myself to the recollection of my own 
distant travels, I would instance, 
among the most striking scenes of 
nature, the calm sublimity of a trop- 
ical night, when the stars, not spark- 
ling, as in our northern skies, shed 
their soft and planetary light over 
the gently heaving ocean; or I would 
recall the deep valleys of the Cordil- 
leras, where the tall and slender 
palms pierce the leafy veil around 
them, and waving on high their feath- 
ery and arrow-like branches, form, as 
it were, ‘‘a forest above a forest” ; 
or I would describe the summit of the 
Peak of Teneriffe, when a horizon 
layer of clouds, dazzling in whiteness, 
has separated the cone of cinders 
from the plain below, and suddenly 
the ascending current pierces the 
cloudy veil, so that the eye of the 
traveller may range from the brink of 
the crater, along the vine-clad slopes 
of Orotavia, to the orange gardens 
and banana groves that skirt the 
shore. In scenes like these it is not 
the peaceful charm uniformly spread 
over the face of nature that moves the 
heart, but rather the peculiar phys- 
iognomy and conformation of the 
land, the features of the landscape, 
the ever varying outline of the clouds, 
and their blending with the horizon 
of the sea, whether it lies spread be- 
fore us like a smooth and shining 
mirror, or is dimly seen through the 
morning mist. All that the senses 
can but imperfectly comprehend, all 
that is most awful in such romantic 
scenes of nature, may become a 
source of enjoyment to man, by open- 
ing a wide field to the creative power 
of his imagination. Impressions 


change with the varying movements 
of the mind, and weare led by a happy 
illusion to believe that we receive from 
the external world that with which 
we ourselves have invested it. 


The Aurora Borealis—Lubbock 

In the Arctic and Antarctic regions 
the nights are often made gorgeous by 
the Northern Lights or Aurora Bore- 
alis, and the corresponding appear- 
ance in the Southern hemisphere. 
The Aurora Borealis generally begins 
toward evening, and first appears as 
a faint glimmer in the north, like the 
approach of dawn. Gradually acurve 
of light spreads like an immense arch 
of yellowish-white hue, which gains 
rapidly in  brilliancy, flashes and 
vibrates like a flame in the wind. 
Often two or even three arches ap- 
pear, one over the other. Aftera 
while colored rays dart upward in 
divergent pencils, often green below, 
yellow in the centre, and crimson 
above, while it is said that sometimes 
almost black, or at least very dark 
violet rays are interspersed among 
the rings of light, and heighten 
their effect by contrast. Sometimes 
the two ends of the arch seem to rise 
off the horizon, and the whole sheet 
of light throbs and undulates like a 
fringed curtain of light; sometimes 
the sheaves of rays unite into an im- 
mense cupola; while at others the 
separate rays seem alternately lit and 
extinguished. Gradually the light 
flickers and fades away, and has 
generally disappeared before the first 
glimpse of dawn. 


London at Early Dawn— Wordsworth 


Earth has not anything to show more fair ; 

Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 

A sight so touching in its majesty : 

This City now doth, like a garment, wear 

The beauty of the morning ; silent, bare, 

Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples 
lie 

Open unto the fields, and to the sky ; 

All brightand glittering in the smokelessair. 

Never did sun more beautifully steep 

In his first splendor. valley. rock, or hill ; 

Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep! 

The river glideth at its own sweet will : 

Dear God! the very houses seem asleep: 

And all that mighty heart is lying still! 























Recent Science 


SCENERY AND THE IMAGINATION* 


These popular efforts to explain 
physical phenomena which, from the 
earliest days of human experience, 
have appealed most forcibly to the 
imagination, have survived longest in 
the more rugged and remote regions, 
partly, no doubt, because these re- 
gions have lain furthest away from 
the main onward stream of human 
progress, but partly also because it is 
there that the most impressive topo- 
graphical features exist. The natural 
influence of mountain-scenery upon 
the mind is probably of an awe-inspir- 
ing, depressing kind. We all remem- 
ber the eloquent language in which 
Mr Ruskin depicts what he calls the 
‘‘mountain gloom.” Man feels his 
littleness face to face with the mighty 
elemental forces that have found there 
their dwelling-place. Even so near 
our own time as the later decades of 
last century men of culture could 
hardly find language strong enough 
to paint the horrors of that repulsive 
mountain-world into which they ven- 
tured with some misgivings, and from 
which they escaped with undisguised 
satisfaction. Even when we make 
every allowance for the physical dis- 
comforts inseparable from such jour- 
neys at that time, when neither prac- 
ticable roads nor decent inns had been 
built, it is clear that mountain-scenery 
not only had no charm for intelligent 
and observant men, but filled them 
with actual disgust. Not until the 
present century did these landscapes 
come into vogue with ordinary sight- 
seers. Only within the last two or 
three generations have mountains be- 
gun to attract a vastly larger annual 
band of appreciative pilgrims than 
ever crowded last century along what 
was called the ‘‘grand-tour.” For 
this happy change we are largely in- 
debted to the Alpine ascents and ad- 
mirable descriptions of the illustrious 
De Saussure on the Continent, and to 





the poetry of Scott and Wordsworth 
in this country. It is interesting to 
inquire how, after the popular feeling 
has thus been so entirely transformed, 
mountainous scenery now affects the 
imagination of cultivated people who 
visit it, whether impelled by the mere 
love of change or by that haunting 
passion which only the true lover of 
mountains can feel and appreciate. 
Even under the entirely changed con- 
ditions of modern travel and general 
education, we can detect the working 
of the same innate craving for some 
explanation of the more salient fea- 
tures of mountain-landscape that shall 
satisfy the imagination. The super- 
natural has long been discarded in 
such matters. Even the most un- 
learned traveller would demand that 
its place must be taken by scientific 
observation and influence. But the 
growth of a belief in the natural origin 
of all the features of the earth has 


‘grown faster than the capacity of 


*Archibald Geikie in the Fortnightly Review 


science to guide it. Nowhere may 
the lasting influence of scenery on the 
imagination be more strikingly recog- 
nised than in the vague tentative 
efforts of the popular mind to apply 
what it supposes to be scientific method 
to the elucidation of these more im- 
pressive elements of topography. The 
crudest misconceptions have been 
started and implicitly accepted, which, 
though supposed to be based on ob- 
servation of nature, are in reality 
hardly less unnatural than the legends 
of an older time. They have never- 
theless gained a large measure of 
popular acceptance because they 
meanwhile satisfy the demands of the 
imagination. 


THE SOUND OF A SUNBEASFI1 
The Watchman 


One of the most wonderful. dis- 
coveries in science that has been 
made within the last year or two is 
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the fact that a beam of light pro- 
duces sound. A beam of sunlight is 
thrown through a lens on a glass ves- 
sel that contains lamp-black, colored 
silk or worsted, or other substances. 
A disk, having slits or openings cut 
in it, is made to revolve swiftly in this 
beam of light, so as to cut it up, thus 
making alternate flashes of light and 
shadow. On putting the ear to the 
glass vessel strange sounds are heard 
so long as the flashing beam is falling 
on the vessel. Recently a more wonder- 
ful discovery has been made. A beam 
of sunlight is caused to pass through 
a prism, so as to produce what is 
called the solar spectrum, or rainbow. 
The disk is turned, and the colored 
light of the rainbowis made to break 
through it. Now place the ear to the 
vessel containing the silk, wool or 
other material. As thecolored lights 
of the spectrum fall upon it sounds 
will be given by different parts of the 
spectrum, and there will be silence in 
other parts. For instance, if the ves- 
sel contains red worsted, and the 
green light flashes upon it, loud 
sounds will be given. Only feeble 
sounds will be heard if the red and 
blue parts of the rainbow fall upon 
the vessel, and the other colors make 
no sound at all. Green silk gives 
sound best in a red light. Every 
kind of material gives more or less 
sound in different colors, and utters 
no sound in others. 


SANITARY SCIENCE AND THE COMING 
CHOLERA 


The Chautauquan 


The application of sanitary laws to 
our individual lives is a matter which 
is rightly engaging an increasing 
share of our attention. It is not 
profitable, however, to make a hobby 
of the subject. There is such a thing 
as overcaution even in the matter of 
health. That, however, is a weak- 
ness quite un-American. Individual 
rules of physical conduct are matters 
for personal determination with the 
aid of one’s medical adviser. It is 
quite a mistake to give to all healthy 


people the same advice about eating 
and drinking and sleeping and exer- 
cise. In the face of a common 
enemy like the cholera, however, 
there are certain suggestions regard- 
ing individual conduct which may be 
of value. Most of them are already 
well known, but they will bear repeat- 
ing. If cholera comes, the first 
weapon of defense with which we 
should supply ourselves is courage. 
That fear is an added element of dan- 
ger was abundantly proved in Ham- 
burg and other parts of Europe last 
year. Investigate thoroughly the 
sanitary condition of your immediate 
surroundings, bearing in mind that 
the water supply should be the point 
of all others above suspicion. It is 
an inconvenient precaution to compel 
one’s self to use none but boiled 
water or milk, but it is a wise one, 
indispensable, in fact, in most cases. 
In the midst of an epidemic safety 
lies only in such expedients as refus- 
ing to take into the stomach anything 
which has not been heated to a tem- 
perature of at least 200 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and that within a short 
time of eating or drinking. Live 
abstemiously and temperately in all 
things, aiming to maintain not only 
ordinary health but robust and extra- 
ordinary vigor. In the majority of 
sound systems the cholera bacillus 
would find itself powerless for evil 
even if it passed the barriers arranged 
for its exclusion. It is a chance, 
however, which nobody can afford to 


take. 
ALUMINIUM HORSE-SHOES 


San Francisco News-Letter 


In the Russian army, aluminium 
horse-shoes are said to have been 
tried with remarkably successful re- 
sults. A few horses in the Finland 
Dragoons were first chosen, and shod 
with one aluminium shoe and three 
iron shoes each. The experiments 
showed that the aluminium shoes 
preserved the foot better than the 
iron ones. Noaluminium shoe broke, 
and they were used over again for 
reshoeing. 




















JOHN MUIR IN THE SIERRA NEVADA* 





By working in the mill, Muir, the 
western geologist, soon earned a few 
hundred dollars, enough to buy his 
bread for several years, and set out 
in glorious independence to make a 


systematic survey of the mountains, 
tracing every river to its source, go- 
ing from cafion to cafion in regular 
order, noting particularly the distri- 
bution of the forests and of the flora 
in general, the structure of the rocks, 
the traces of the ancient glaciers, and 
the influence they exerted in sculp- 
turing the mountains, in creating val- 
leys and lake-basins, and in fashion- 
ing the landscape. Wherever night 
overtook him, he made his camp. 
The scope of his studies was ever in- 
creasing, but he was never in a hurry. 
He took no note of time, for he had 
all the time there was. Throughout 
an entire day he could sit motionless, 
studying the habits of squirrel, or 
bird, or grasshopper; and every plant 
and animal was his friend. How 
lonely and adventurous his life was 
is strikingly manifested by the fact 
that during ten years of exploration 
in the high Sierra, with the single ex- 
ception of a band of Mono Indians, 
he never met a human being. His 
outfit on one of his ten-day excursions 
was the lightest possible. It con- 
sisted of a pocket aneroid, chronome- 
ter, and thermometer, a note-book 
and pencil, a few pounds of bread and 
oatmeal, a little tea and sugar, anda 
small tincan. Afterclimbing a sum- 
mit during the day, he descended at 
night to the timber-line, built a fire, 
made a can of tea, ate his bread, and 
lay down by the side of his camp-fire, 
with no other covering than that 
which he had worn during the day. 
At an elevation of from nine to twelve 
thousand feet (the height of the tim- 





*The Century. 


ber-line in the Sierra) the nights are 
severe, and the fire required to be 
replenished at intervals of about an 
hour, thus making his sleep a broken 
one. But this hardship was not 
without fine compensation in ena- 
bling him to hear the many strange 
sounds of the night, and to see the 
glories of the starry mountain sky. 
Blankets would have been a conven- 
ience, but in the rugged regions where 
he climbed it was impossible to carry 
them. A gun was too heavy to carry, 
and a pistol would have been only a 
useless encumbrance. Bears never 
molested him, and other animals were 
his companions. In this manner for 
years he studied the channels of an- 
cient glaciers, pushed through the 
wildest cafions, and noted the forest- 
covered moraines. Muir’s numerous 
note-books of the period are filled 
with sketches of forest trees, moun- 
tain meadows and lakes, glaciers and 
moraines, domes and pinnacles, the 
cleavage planes of rocks, direction of 
glacial striz, and sections of moun- 
tains and valleys. So careful were 
his observations, so accurate his notes 
and sketches, that when he writes on 
geological subjects his statements 
and conclusions have the force of 
mathematical demonstration. He 
discovered and located sixty-five 
glaciers among mountain heights 
where none had been supposed to 
exist. From these fragmentary heads 
he traced the course of ancient gla- 
ciers far down the slopes of the Sierra 
toward the plains, in the valleys where 
now flow the rivers. Probably no 
living geologist has recognized so 
fully as he the vast amount of denu- 
dation effected by ice during the gla- 
cial period, and it is doubtful if any 
other man has made so exhaustive a 
study of the subject. 
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TIT-BITS OF USEFUL INFORMATION 





The valley of Hyeres on the south 
coast of France is probably the most 
fragrant spot on the surface of the 
planet. ... The Philadelphia Aca- 
demy of Fine Arts is the only one in 
this country which could claim recog- 
nition as a national art gallery... . 
The Nile has a fall of but six inches 
to the 1,000 miles. . . . The real 
balm of Gilead is the dried juice of a 
low shrub which grows in Syria. It 
is very valuable and scarce, for the 
amount of balm yielded by one shrub 
never exceeds sixty drops a day. . 
The greatest waves known are said to 
be those off the Cape of Good Hope, 
where under the influence of the 
northwest gale, they have been found 
to exceed forty feet in height... . 
England uses more cheese than any 
other European country. ... The 
material composing the beautiful 
blankets woven by the Navajo Indians 
are now colored with aniline dyes as 
the Turks now cover theirrugs. . . 
Wheat is sold in the United Kingdom 
under two hundred different systems 
of weight. . . . There are no tele- 
graph poles in China. . . . The 
world’s greatest wrestler is a Japanese ; 
he is six feet eight inches high, 
and big in proportion, with muscles 
and flesh as hard asiron. . . . Ofthe 
influences which have the most effect 
on the scintillation of the stars that of 
rain is the most predominate. 

The segmental wire gun is the latest 
novelty in the line of artillery con- 
struction, presenting the new feature 
of the substitution for the usual solid 
tube in high-power cannon of a number 
of longitudinal segments, around these 
being wound strips of metal layers of 
square steel wire, which held together 
by constant tension of 130,000 pounds 
to the square inch, form the tube of 
the gun. . . . Nickelsteel containing 
twenty-five per cent. of nickel will 
not rust under any of the conditions 
to which it has been subjected in 
experiment. . . . In New York City 
there are eighty-four Roman Catholic 


churches, seventy-eight Episcopalian, 
and twenty-one Lutheran. 

patent submerging boat has recently 
been invented by which the novelties 
of the deep may now be safely investi- 
gated. . . . A return has been issued 
showing the number of questions 
which have been asked in the House 
of Commons during the sessions 1883 
to 1892 inclusive. The total reaches 
the figure of 38,609. ...A new 
form of carbon for arc lights has 
recently been devised by a western 
electrician. By means of a pencil, it 
is claimed that the duration of service 
without replacing the carbon may be 
made two, three, or four times as 
great as where the old form of carbon 
was used in the same lamp. . . . The 
method adopted by a Frenchman for 
utilizing the electric light in an ordi- 
nary coupé in a battery placed under 
the driver’s seat, consisting of four 
small accumulators enclosed in a 
wooden case, the whole apparatus 
weighing about fifty pounds. 


CURIOUS CAUSES OF FIRES 
Railway Review 


In two cases destructive fires have 
been caused by water. In one of 
these a flood caused the water to rise 
high enough in a factory to reach a 
pile of iron filings. The filings on 
contact with the water, oxidized so 
rapidly that they became intensely 
heated, and then set -fire to the 
neighboring woodwork and the build- 
ing was destroyed. Inthe other case, 
the water from the engines, during a 
fire, found its way intoa shed con- 
taining quicklime, and the heat gen- 
erated by the slaking of the lime set 
fire to the shed, and this to other 
buildings. Quicklime fires, however, 
are not uncommon. Many vessels 
carrying quicklime have _ probably 
been burned by the admission of 
water to the lime through a trifling 
leak, and no architect or builder 
needs to be told how intense the heat 
of slacking lime may be. 
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PARAGRAPHS OF SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION 





A German tailor has made a cloth 

which, upon experiment proved not 
not only bullet proof but capable of 
shattering the bullet projected against 
it. . . . The death rate in of 
Central America, notwithstanding the 
supposed prevalence of fever, is as 
low as that of New England. 
That the tomato as an article of diet 
is liable to produce cancer, is emphati- 
cally denied by a medical committee, 
which has recently investigated the 
matter. They assert that tomatoes 
neither predispose to nor excite can- 
cer formation, and that they are not 
injurious to those suffering from this 
disease, but, on the contrary, are a 
very wholesome article of diet, part- 
icularly so if cooked. 





Lead pencils were an _  im- 
possibility until a device was discov- 
ered by which the air was exhausted 
from the graphite, under pressure. 
The discovery was the result of re- 
searches costing thousands of thou- 
sands of dollars. . There is in 
Arizona a natural bridge of pure 
chalcedony. A tree which in primi- 
eval time fell across a chasm, became 
embedded in the silt of some inland 
sea and gradually passed through the 
stages of mineralization until now it 
is amass of solid agate. 





The deepest silver mine is at Przi- 
bram in Bohemia, being 3,300 feet 
deep. . .In the United States 
there are 32,000,000 men and 31,- 
000,000 women. . Scientists 
say that if the bed of the Pacific 
ocean could be seen it would disclose 
to view several mountains, with trun- 
cated tops, scattered overit. These 
mountains would be perfectly bare at 
their bases, and all around their tops 
they would be covered with beautiful 
vegetation of coral polypi. 


The rate of multiplication of which 
germs of contagious disease are cap- 
able, is surprising. A single germ 
placed in favorable surroundings for 
growth, quickly divides into two; 
each of these divides into two: these 
four into eight, and so on, the num- 
ber soon reaching into the thousands, 
and by the end of twenty-four hours, 
to more than sixteen anda half million. 

. Australians suffer great loses 
from the ravages of white ants, which 
have the reputation of boring through 
corrugated iron, and sheet lead. 
Houses and furniture are ruined in a 
few months, as the ant furrows into 
every kind of wood reducing it to 
powder. . . . A _ curious phe- 
nomenon has been discovered recently 
showing that workers in a strong 
electric light are subject to a stroke 
similar to sunstroke. The effects of 
the electric light, however, are not so 
serious as the sunstroke. 


In an official analysis of the air of 
Manchester, Eng., the following data 
were obtained. In clear, breezy 
weather the amount of sulphurous 
acid is less than one milligram, or 
0,0154 of a grain avoirdupois, per 
one hundred cubic feet of air; it rises 
rapidly just before storms, and dur- 
ing fogs some forty or fifty times this 
amount has been observed. In open 
spaces and less densely populated 
areas there is a marked diminution in 
in the extent of impurities in the air; 
and an increase in the amount of sul- 
phurous acid is accompanied by at least 
as large an increase of the organic 
impurities in theair. Smoke, by pro- 
moting the formation of fog and pre- 
venting free diffusion into the upper 
stratum of the air, is pronounced a 
principal cause of the impure state of 
the atmosphere in large towns. 
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Fact and Fiction in the Animal World 


THE LOVES OF BIRDS* 





As human beings, by meetings at 
balls and parties, very often take the 
preliminary step in the direction of 
courtship, so many birds hold their 
meetings seemingly for the same 
reason and with like results. The 
quail, generally known as the ‘‘prairie 
chicken,” is especially remarkable in 
this respect. In the early part of 
each year a number of these birds 
hold what may be called their Spring 
assemblies, at which are combined 
dancing, promenades, ‘‘strutting,” 
and that peculiar kind of music called 
“drumming,” already mentioned. 
After the disappearance of the snow 
and the coming of the warmer 
weather the prairie chickens (sharp- 
tailed grouse) meet every morning at 
grey dawn in companies of from six 
to twenty, on some selected hillock 
or knoll, and indulge in what is called 
“the dance.” This performance is 
a very amusing spectacle. At first 
the birds stand about in ordinary atti- 
tudes, resembling people at a ball be- 
fore the music begins, when suddenly 
one of the cocks lowers his head, 
spreads out his wings nearly horri- 
zontally and his tail perpendicularly, 
distends his air sacs and erects his 
feathers, then rushes across the 
‘* floor,” taking the shortest of steps, 
but stamping his feet so hard and 
so rapidly that the sound is like that 
of the kettle-drum; at the same time 
he utters a sort of bubbling crow, 
which seems to come from his air 
sacs, beats the air with his wings and 
vibrates his tail so that he produces a 
loud, rustling noise, and thus becomes 
a really astonishing spectacle. Soon 
after one commences all the cocks 
join in the rattling, stamping, drum- 
ming, crowing and dancing together 
furiously; louder and louder the 
noise, faster and faster the dance be- 
comes, until at last they madly whirl 
about, leaping over each other in ex- 


*John Worth in Nineteenth Century. 
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citement. After a brief spell the 
energy of the dancers begins to abate, 
and shortly afterwards they cease, 
and stand or move about very quietly, 
until they are again started by one of 
their number leading off, as human 
dancers are observed to do during 
the intervals of rest between their 
performances. 





The party breaks up when the sun 
is half an hour high, to be repeated the 
next morning, and every morning for 
a week, before all make satisfactory 
matches. Towards the latter part, 
more especially, of the love season, 
fighting takes place among the cocks. 
Two may have fallen in love with the 
same hen, whose modesty prevents 
her from choosing between them, and 
hence she leaves them to fight it out. 
But, in fact, throughout the mating 
season the males fight each other 
more or less persistently, and the 
victor valiantly defends his chosen 
home against intrusion. The males 
of the ptarmigan, or rock grouse, the 
breeding range of which includes 
both shores of Baffin Bay, Davis 
Strait and Hudson-Strait, ‘‘engage 
in most desperate battles; the en- 
gagement lasts for hours or until one 
is utterly exhausted, the feathers of 
the head, neck and breast strewing 
the ground.” Referring to the white- 
tailed ptarmigan, Mr. Evan Lewis, 
who found a nest of this bird in the 
vicinity of the Chicago lakes, Colora- 
do, at an altitude of over 12,000 feet, 
says, ‘‘Should two males meet they 
immediately commence fighting, and 
continue the contest till one finally 
drives the other away.” Sometimes 
a pursued bird has recourse to the 
ruse of leading its pursuer off a great 
distance and then suddenly flying 
back to the female, which sits or 
feeds as unconcerned as it is possible 
for a bird to be. She acts thoroughly 
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as a heartless coquette while he is a 
passionately devoted lover. In short, 
during nearly the whole pairing time 
there is fighting for the favor of the 
coveted females by the males until 
they are suitably matched and the 
nesting season arrives. 
THE CENSUS OF ANIMALS 
Youth’s Companion 

The most populous horse country 
in the world is Russia in Europe. It 
has twenty millons of horses. The 
United States comes next, with a 
horse population of more than sixteen 
millions. In proportion to the num- 
ber of inhabitants, the United States 
is far richer in horses than Russia. 
But in that proportion the United 
States is in turn far surpassed by the 
Argentine Republic, where, according 
to the latest accessible figures, there 
are a few more horses than people. 
The countries of western and southern 
Europe are thinly populated with 
horses, compared with the American 
continent and Russia. Italy, witha 
human population of more than thirty 
millions, has only seven hundred and 
twenty thousand horses. But it has 
almost twice as many mules and don- 
keys as horses. Spain has only a few 
more than three hundred thousand 
horses, or about one horse to every sixty 
people. Most of the ‘‘cavaliers” of 
Spain ride on donkeys. The United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
has only about two million horses. The 
United States is the most populous 
mule country in the world. It is also, 
by many millions, the most populous 
pig country, possessing over forty-six 
millions of swine. There is also a 
larger proportion of pigs to the hu- 
man population than in any other coun- 
try—larger even than in Ireland, a 
country which is popularly but mis- 
takenly supposed to be the Utopia of 
the pig. The country of the sheep, 
par excellence, is Australia. On that 
continent there are a few more than 
three million people, but there are 
sixty-two million sheep—that is to 
say, twenty sheep to every man, wo- 
man and child. In the United States 
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we have only about forty-seven mil- 
lion sheep, which, though a larger 
sheep population than that of any other 
country except Australia and the 
Argentine Republic, is not proportion- 
ately so great a number as several 
other countries possess. British India 
has more cattle than any other coun- 
try, but the United States has almost 
as many—upwards of fifty-two mil- 
lions. However, the Argentine Re- 
public again leads in the number of 
cattle in proportion to human beings. 
If the cattle in Argentina were divided 
equally among all the people, every 
man, woman and child would have 
five cattle to take care of, and there 
would be enough left to give one ad- 
ditional ‘‘critter” each to almost a 
million of the people. Considered 
from the point of view of farm ani- 
mals, the Argentine Republic is prob- 
ably the most important country in 
the world. 
BIRDS AS OMENS 
American Field 

It is said to be a matter of record 
that, when an epidemic of cholera 
threatens a certain locality, the birds 
leave the neighborhood a few days 
before the appearance of the scourge. 
This was noticed in connection with 
the recent outbreak of the epidemic 
at Hamburg. In 1884 the same 
phenomenon occurred at Marseilles 
and Toulon, where all the birds, as if 
actuated by a common impulse, aban- 
doned the plague-stricken cities, and 
took up their abode at Hyéres, which 
was fortunate in escaping the plague. 
The great influx of birds at the time 
was much commented upon by the 
inhabitants. In 1872 all of the spar- 
rows left the lown of Prezemsyl, Gal- 
licia, two days before the appearance 
of the pest, and not a single bird re- 
turned before the end of November, 
when the cholera had entirely disap- 
peared. Let us hope that the birds 
may remain with us this summer. 


THE ZEBRA AS A BEAST OF BURDEN 


Mr. Harold Stephens, writing to the 
field, from Johannesburg, gives some 
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particulars of the effort being made 
in the Transvaal to domesticate and 
use the ‘‘untamable” zebra for pur- 
poses of draught. Mr. James Zeedes- 
berg told me that his firm about two 
months ago bought eight half-grown 
wild zebras from a hunter named Gro- 
blaar. Groblaar caught them in a 
wild state between four and five 
months ago by riding after and lasso- 
ing them. During the last month 
they have been in training for har- 
ness, with the result that four of 
them are perfectly quiet and well 
trained, and the remaining four par- 
tially trained. It appears they are a 
little timid at first when the harness is 
being put on; but afterwards they are 
all right, and Mr. Zeedesberg believes 
that in a month or two they will be 
as steady as horses. They pull well 
and are very willing, and never jib, a 
vice which is very prevalent in the 
horses of this country. In fact, one 
of them will do his best to pull the 
whole coach himself. The zebras. 
when inspanned (harnessed to the 
coach), stand quite still and wait for 
the word to go, they pull up when 
required, and are perfectly amenable 
to the bridle, and are softer mouthed 
than the mule. They never kick, 
and the only thing in the shape of 
vice which they manifest is that, 
when first handled, they have an in- 
clination to bite; but as soon as they 
get to understand that there is no in- 
tention to hurt them they give this 
up. Four of these zebras are now in- 
spanned and driven in a team to- 
gether, and are as reliable and good 
as the best mules; the other four, 
being older, require a little more time 
to get them perfectly trained. The 
intention is to buy more and run them 
regularly in the up-country coaches 
from and to Mashonaland. 


ESKIMO LEADERS 
Youth’s Companion 
The leader of an Eskimo dog team, 
is a dog of much consequence, and 
acutely aware of his abilities and the 
privileges which should accompany 
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them. He is the superior of his com- 
rades, and he knows it. He exacts 
from them submission and deference, 
and feels that even his master owes 
him a certain respect. This claim 
the master usually acknowledges to 
the extent that while the other dogs 
are whipped for laziness or miscon- 
duct, their leader, even when in fault, 
is spared the disgrace of physical pun- 
ishment. Among his mates the leader 
wears a surly and exclusive air. He 
goes to sleep curled up apart by him- 
self, and growls if approached. No 
inferior dog dares dispute with him 
any choice bit of food or sheltered 
nook to which he may lay claim. His 
master often feeds him separately, 
and encourages his vanity for the pur- 
pose of inducing him to make greater 
efforts to maintain his distinctive ex- 
cellence. He is thovght to work 
harder and develop greater intelligence 
when thus favored. Buta good Eski= 
mo leader is really a wonder, and fully 
earns his little indulgences. He is 
guided in his work neither by line nor 
whip, but by the voice and motions 
of the hands. He understands with 
marvellous clearness and quickness 
what is required of him, and executes 
his orders with super-canine intelli- 
gence. In suddenly halting a rapidly 
moving team, for instance, he knows 
perfectly well that if he stopped in his 
tracks at the word of command he 
would be run over by the other dogs and 
the sledge, while if he slewed abruptly 
to one side there would be a snarl. 
He therefore makes a curve to right 
or left, and halts with his face to the 
rear. The other dogs swing around 
after him in turn, and the sledge is 
stopped swiftly and safely, but heading 
in the opposite direction to that in 
which it had been moving, while the 
clever leader turns his bright eyes 
upon his master, and waits alertly for 
the next order to be given. 


THE CREATURES OF OCEAN DEPTHS 
Popular Science Monthly 
It would appear to have been 
definitely established by the researches 
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of the last fifty years that life in some 
of its many forms is universally dis- 
tributed throughout the ocean. Not 
only in the shallower waters near 
coasts, but even in the greater depths 
of all oceans, animal life is exceeding- 
ly abundant. A trawling in a depth 
of over a mile yielded two hundred 
specimens of animals belonging to 
seventy-nine species and fifty-five 
genera. A trawling in a depth of 
about three miles yielded over fifty 
specimens belonging to twenty-seven 
species and twenty-five genera. Even 
in depths of four miles fishes and ani- 
mals belonging to all the chief inver- 
tebrate groups have been procured, 
and ina sample of ooze from nearly 
five miles and a -quarter there was 
evidence that living creatures could 
exist at that depth. 


THE ROBBER CRAB 
San Francisco Examiner 


Strange to say, very little seems to 
be known of the crab around Hono- 
lulu. It is a fact, however, that it 
makes its home in the hollow of a de- 
cayed cocoanut tree and that it 
climbs live cocoanut palms and saws 
at the stems of the nuts until they 
drop to the ground. Then the crab 
descends with marvelous rapidity and 
by aid of its powerful nippers strips 
the husk from the nut. When the 
eyes of the cocoanut are laid bare the 
crab inserts its horny claws and 
bursts the succulent nut, devouring 
the kernel with great relish. This 
particular crab was located by the 
mass of husks and nut shells around 
the root of the tree where it lived. It 
managed while being brought to 
Honolulu to strip the flesh from the 
finger of a Kanaka who was endeav- 
oring to get on terms of familiarity. 
The crab, when its claws and ten- 
tacles are extended, covers a space 
about twenty inches in diameter. 


THE RISE OF THE CAT 
London Academy 


It seems hard to believe that during 
all the long ages which passed be- 


tween the dawn of civilization and 
the Christian era, the Romans and the 
Greeks should have been ignorant of 
the most familiar pet of our homes— 
the common cat. Yet no fact seems 
established more clearly than this: 
Hahn, in his ‘‘Wanderings of Plants 
and Animals,” insisted upon it, and it 
has since been established by the 
united efforts of scholars and zoolog- 
ists. We know now that our domes- 
tic favorite—with its winning, coy 
ways, uneasy when removed from 
man’s society, and yet never com- 
pletely trusting it, with its mysterious 
old-world air—was unknown to the 
chief nations of antiquity till after the 
Christian era. It was the patient 
and gifted nation of the Nile Valley 
who built the Hall of Columns at 
Karnak, and who reared such colossal 
statutes as that of Rameses II. at 
Memphis, not to speak of the pyra- 
mids, that first tamed the cat. Hered- 
itary antipathy as deep as that which 
reigns between the feline race and 
mankind does not die out in a gener- 
ation. Countless years and many 
dynasties must have passed ere the 
wildest members of creation became 
the most faithful servants of mankind. 
In Egypt we know that cats were re- 
garded with veneration, and em- 
balmed and buried after their death. 
Herodotus alleges that all cats on 
their decease were taken to the City 
of Dubastis, where they were em- 
balmed ; but their mummies are found, 
as a matter of fact, in Thebes and 
other Egyptian towns. Aelian refers 
to them as remarkable for their tane- 
ness. Hedescribes the way in which 
(according to Eudemus) the cats were 
used to hunt in packs, the quarry be- 
ing the ape, which tried to escape by 
climbing to the end of a bough and 
hanging there. 





The Arabs have a superstition that 
the stork has a human heart. When 
one o fthese birds builds its nest on a 
house-top, they believe the happiness 
of that household is insnred for that 
year, 























Flower Lore: Curious Plants and Trees 


MAN-EATING PLANTS* 


Recently, from apparently well- 
authenticated sources, information has 
reached us of vampire vines and man- 
eating plants that have actually been 
encountered. Experiments have been 
made with this plant. <A piece of raw 
meat was placed on a leaf, when the 
tentacles soon closed over it; while 
another piece was placed in moss of 
the same size and covered over. 
They were left for forty-eight hours 
and then examined, when it was found 
that the piece in the Drosera leaf re- 
mained clean and sweet, and the al- 
bumen was changed into transparent 
fluid, though it was very warm 
weather, whi.e the meat in the moss 
was decayed and covered with infu- 
soria. The action of the numerous 
species of Drosera in trapping and 
absorbing insects is much the same as 
that of the rotundifolia. In the same 
family is the curious Dionza musci- 
pula, or Venus’s flytrap, which Dr. 
Hooker says that when exploring one 
of the swamps near Lake Nicaragua 
he heard his dog cry out in agony, 
and going to his assistance, found 
that a fine rope-like tissue of roots 
aud fibres had enveloped him, and he 
was yelping as if in great pain. The 
plant or vine seemed to be composed 
of bare, interlacing stems, like the 
branches of a weeping willow denuded 
of its leaves. The stems were nearly 
black, and covered with a viscous 
substance. He had great difficulty 
in severing the muscular fibres of the 
plant with his knife, and when he had 
extricated the dog his skin appeared 
to have been sucked or puckered in 
spots, and the animal staggered as if 
quite exhausted. Some of the ten- 
drils twined around Mr. Dunstan’s 
hand, it required force to free himself, 
and the flesh was red and blistered. 
The gummy substance had a disagree- 
able odor. He says the natives call 


*Frank Leslie’s Monthly 


it the ‘‘devil’s snare,” and hold it in 
horror. He believes the power of 
suction is contained in innumerable 
little suckers. If the substance com- 
ing within reach of the plant is ani- 
mal the blood is drawn off and the 
carcass or refuse is dropped. Mr. 
Dunstan attempted to bring away a 
root, but it died on his return voyage, 
giving out so foul an odor of animal 
corruption, it had to be thrown over- 
board. 


A WONDERFUL INDIAN PLANT 


Chicago Inter-Ocean 


In India I once witnessed a most 
remarkable phosphoric light issue 
from a giant flower called by natives 
‘*bed-swar.” The flower was nearly 
six inches in diameter and of a deep 
red color, but with yellowish petals; 
my attention was called to the lumin- 
ous radiations of this beautiful plant 
by a guide and we used to visit the 
garden every morning two hours be- 
fore sunrise to observe this fascinat- 
ing spectacle; this was during the 
months of July and August. The 
light, although most brilliant in the 
early morning hours could also be 
discerned during twilight, but not 
after total darkness came on. This 
led me to believe that the light was 
not emitted from the flower itself, but 
that it was reflected. To determine 
this I placed one of the flowers in a 
perfectly dark, i. e., light, tight room, 
where I knew the air to be perfectly 
dry, and not the faintest spark could 
be seen. This might have been 
caused by the broken stem, but I am 
of the opinion that the light was re- 
flected, as it was quite intense and 
could be seen at a distance of several 
feet. When viewed closely the petal 
resembled a miniature incandescent 
electric lamp. , 
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A SOULFUL FLOWER 
DOE BOB soon cs cciccece dccnsucesctbewsosacees Judge 


Ah, Gifted bloo6m—chrysanthemum— 
Your Paderewski gaze, 

Your careless love-locks, quite benumb 
My brain’s unsettled maze. 

I scarce know, when mine eyes you feast, 

If you’re a flower—or great artiste. 


The waves esthetic of your bang, 
In lines like crimpled foil, 
Play on my sensibilities 
Till all my nerves recoil— 
And yearnings rise, botanic gnome, 
To offer you a small round comb. 


A COFBINATION TREE 
Harper’s Young People 


A freak of nature is reported from 
Ashburnham, Mass., in the shape of 
a tree, which is of good size, having 
one or two limbs of about eighteen or 
twenty inches in diameter. It has 
two kinds of foliage, that of pine and 
oak, and in the Autumn pine cones 
fall upon one side of it, and acorns on 
the other. People who are interested 
in tree culture should study the 
science of this tree carefully. If it is 
possible to combine oak and pine in 
one tree, there is no reason why an- 
other tree cannot be developed that 
shall bear chestnuts on one limb, 
cherries on another, apples, pears, and 
peaches on others, and Autumn leaves 
for collectors of such things upon all. 


THE FERN PLANT. 


It is in nature’s first attempt at the 
solution of this difficult problem that 
we have the key to the extraordinary 
series of changes to be observed in 
the life-history of the fern. Her de- 
vice, after all, was as simple as it was 
interesting. The ferns shed their 
spores into the marsh beneath; the 
spore germinated, but the plant which 
it produced devoted its life exclusively 
to one purpose, to secure fertilization. 
It led, as was necessary, a semi- 
aquatic existence, and in due time it 
produced the large resting cells and 
little free-swimming, fertilizing cells; 
these latter were released into the 
water, where they found all the con- 
ditions for fertilization reproduced 
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almost as of old. The purpose being 
accomplished, the mission of the un- 
derground plant was at an end, the 
single fertilized cells began to grow, 
the new plant sent its root downwards 
and shot upwards free and untram- 
melled, ready now to take its place in 
the rivalry which was proceeding 
apace above ground. This is the 
explanation of the strange story of 
the fern plant. 


PLANTS AS BAROMETERS 
Boston Commonwealth 


A French observer, named M. 
Cana, has been for some time past 
closely observing the action of several 
common plants when the barometer 
indicated a change of weather. He 
found that if the heads of clover 
and other leguminous plants stand 
upright there will be rain. If the 
leaves of sorrel turn up, it is a sure 
sign of storm, which is also foretold 
by the leaves of willow grass: slowly 
turning up. The closing of the flow- 
ers of convolvulus indicates rain, 
which as is so generally believed, 
may be said of the flowers of the pim- 
pernel, and also the hibiscus flowers. 
When the flowers of the sorrel open it 
is said to be a sure sign of fine 
weather, but if they close it will rain. 
If the flowers of the carline thistle 
close there will be a storm. The ex- 
panding flowers of cinquefoil suggest 
rain, but their closing means fine 
weather. The African marigold flow- 
ers close before rain; while the scales 
of the teasel, pressing close together, 
pretty surely mean rain. 


DAFFODILS 
Martha T. Tyler....-+++...++ Kate Field’s Washington 


What marvel that dear Wordsworth sings 
The glory of the daffodils ? 

I’ve found them, too, by lonely springs, 
In many a hollow of the hills, 

And something of that pleasure known 

The mountain minstrel makes his own. 


In meadows which the March wind seeks 
To look for April, they are born. 

They loved them much, the golden Greeks, 
The poet heroes of the dawn, 

Transplanting to immortal fields 

The fairest flower that Nature yields. 
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And surely ’tis a joy supreme 
When early throstles pipe and call, 
And the pale, kindly skies redeem 
The greening earth from Winter’s thrall, 
To meet by pool, or tinkling rill, 
The first, fine, fragile daffodil ! 


I love them for the olden time, 
For some sweet vision faintand dim, 
Of large delights and deeds sublime— 
I love them for the love of him 
Who sang among the English hills 
The glory of the daffodils. 


SUPERSTITIONS ABOUT PLANTS 
The Chautauquan 


In medieval times the poor people 
sought relief for their ills at the hands 
of the kind-hearted monks and gentle 
nuns; but after the Reformation the 
healing art was relegated to chari- 
table women who mastered the mys- 
teries of simpling. Out of this grew 
up the profession of the herbalist, 
combining all the self-assertion of 
the quack doctor with the dense ig- 
norance of the ancient crone. It is 
no surprise that such persons became 
the dread of the neighborhood and 
the personification of wizards and 
witches. One of the remarkable 
superstitions taught by these ignor- 
ant, designing herbalists was the no- 
tion that diseases could be transferred 
from human beings to trees. White, 
in his famous writings on natural his- 
tory, records a case where ash trees 
when young had been split and held 
open by wedges while sick children 
were passed through, under the ab- 
surd belief that restoration would fol- 
low. The laughable rule required 
that the child should be passed 
through head foremost and handed 
back to the left, each time going in 
the direction of the sun. If the tree 
grew together after the wedges were 
removed the child was more certain 
to recover. Persons suffering from 
the ague faithfully went to a lofty 
willow, made a gash in it, breathed 
three times into the crevice, closed 
it quickly and ran away without look- 
ing back. All this done to the let- 
ter the ague left the person for a 
more faithless subject — whenever 
conditions did not favor its re 


maining longer. If a child did not 
learn to walk with readiness the wise 
wizard would direct it to creep 
through a blackberry bush which had 
the canes bent down to the earth and 
rooted by their tips. At the present 
it would be as pleasant and efficacious 
for the tardy toddler to creep among 
a few barbed wire fences, and it 
would be more in keeping with the 
keen spirit of this age of wire. One 
of the leading sources of income to 
the old herbalist was the compound- 
ing of love-powders for despondent 
swains and heart-sick maidens. If a 
powder would not bring the desired 
relief, various juices of roots and 
herbs were mingled in a potion and 
sold as the love phial. Here is an 
old recipe: ‘Mistletoe berries (not 
exceeding nine in number) are steeped 
in an equal mixture of wine, beer, 
vinegar, and honey. This taken on 
an empty stomach before going to 
bed will cause dreams of your future 
destiny (provided you retire before 
twelve o'clock) either on Christmas 
eve or on the first and third of a new 
moon.” Perhaps as a lingering rem- 
nant of this absurdity there is a cur- 
rent notion in some parts of the world 
to-day that a whole mince pie eaten 
at midnight will cause the reappear- 
ance of long-departed friends, not to 
mention the family physican and the 
more interested members of the house- 
hold. 
EXTREMES IN THE PLANT WORLD 

. Science 

Let us turn from the giants of the 
forest to those plants which can only 
be seen with the higher powers of the 
microscope. The smallest of these 
and at the same time the smallest. of 
living things are the plants known as 
Bacteria. They have an average di- 
ameter of one twenty-five thousandth 
of an inch and a length one to ten 
times as great. Many of them havea 
diameter of less than one fifty-thous- 
andth of an inch and it is probable 
that there are multitudes of them so 
small that the highest powers of the 
microscope do not render them visible. 














In Dialect 


WHY JIM FORSOOK THE MINISTRY 


. Clarence H. Pearson.........- 


Of jes’ no count an’ mebbe wuss, 

A long, slabsided, shuckless cuss, 
Was Jim McPhee, of Tennessee. 

All Winter long he'd squat aroun’ 
The grocery down at ’Possum town 
An’ toast his shins an’ chaw and chaw, 
An’ spit upon the stove an’ jaw 

*Bout this an’ that an’ t’other thing 
Till ‘long nigh plantin’ time in Spring. 
When suddint like he’d limber up 

Ez peart an’ frisky ez a pup, 

An ‘low ez how he’d got a call 

Ter preach, ’an then light out till Fall. 


Year in, year out ’twas jes the same. 
Ag’in’ the plantin’ season came 

He’d leave his kids without their pap, 
An’ leave his wife ter make the crap, 
An’ make a sneak, an’ many a week 
Would pass afore his folks would see 
A hide or hair of Jim McPhee. 

An’ all the while he’d be away, 

His wife was slavin’ night and day 
A-plantin’ corn, a-rakin hay, 
A-diggin’ taters, totein’ wood 

An’ doin’ work no woman should, 
Ter keep a raft of children fed 

An’ clothed an’ shelter overhead. 


But when the harvestin’ was through 
Jim—h’d turn up ez good ez new, 

An’ hang aroun’ the store again, 

An’ tell the souls he’d saved from sin, 

An’ how the houses all was crammed 

An’ how the mourners’ bench was jammed, 
An’ how they'd shout, an’ this an’ that, 

At towns whar he’d been preachin’ at. 


Now, Huldy Jane war big an’ strong 

An’ patient ez the days were long— 

One of yer easy going kind 

That never growled nor jawed nor whined, 
Thar never was no one ez thunk 

That Huldy had a bit of spunk. 

But things went on from bad ter wuss 
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An’ got so durned monotinuss 
I swar ’twould driv an angel wild; 
An’ even Huldy Jane got riled. 


Says Jim McPhee, one bright Spring day, 
Ter Huldy, ‘‘ I must go away 

An’ leave you all a little while 

An’ save poor errin’ souls from hell; 

I’ve got a call, my duty’s plain, 

An’ so goodby.” But Huldy Jane, 

In ca’m, firm, yernest tones, says she, 

‘*T kinder reckon, Jim McPhee, 

That you've mistook "bout this yer call, 
An’ you won’t git ter go at all.” 


An’ when he stomped aroun’ an’ shook 
His fist, then Huldy gently took 

A reef in James’ sorrel hair, 

And slammed him down acrost a chair, 
An’ banged his head ag’in’ the floor, 
Then rested up an’ banged some more; 
An’ when the lout began ter squall, 
She axed him, ‘‘ How about yer call?” 


Right thar the Reverend James McPhee, 
He done forsook the ministry. 

‘Oh, Huldy Jane,” he meekly whined, 
‘**T’ve got no call of nary kind.” 

‘* Now thar you lied,” says Huldy Jane. 
‘* Ye’ve got a call—yer duty’s plain "— 
An’ here she guv his hair a jerk— 

‘** Ye've got a call ter go ter work.” 

An’ Jim he melted jes’ like wax 

An’ says, ‘‘I reckon them’s the facks.” 
An’ then she holps him ter his feet 

An’ says in accents soft an’ sweet, 
A-givin’ him a cheérful smile, 

‘It’s peared ter me a right smart while 


‘*Ez how ’twas time the gardin’s made,’ 
An’ showed him whar ter find the spade. 
Now you may travel far an’ near, 

An’ s’arch the hull blamed hemisphere 
From north ter south if you’re inclined, 
An’ nary busier man you'll find 

Than Jim McPhee, of Tennessee. 


ANTICIPATED PREVIOUSNESS 


Atlanta Constitution 


Lazy times a-coming—feel ’em in the air; 

Honey bees a-humming; weather getting 
clear; 

Here and therea daisy, peepin’ half afraid— 

Feller getting lazy, dreamin’in the shade. 


Cowbells, hear ’em ringin’ kinder soft and 
low; 
Mockin’ birds singin’ everywhere you go; 
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Sunny waters flowin’, rippled by the breeze 

Hear the green a-growin’ out o’ all the trees! 

Spring she is, God bless her! Hope she’s 
come to stay; 

It was nice to dress her up in green that 
way; 

But we ain’t a blowin’, for it’s ten to one 

That it will be snowin’ time my song is 
done! 
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REMARKS ON THE WEATHER 


Chicago Mail 


There ain’t no use in growlin’ ’bout the 
weather—yet we will; 

If you give a man’jest what he likes you'll 
find him growlin’ still! 

There ain’t no way ’o pleasing him—there 
ain’t no use to try, 

So that’s why they run the business like 
they want to in the sky! 


When it’s summer he’s a wishin’ it was 
winter—mad and grum; 

Jes’ prayin’ for the frosty winds an’ icicles 
to come; 

And when he gets his winter he’s for sum- 
mer, an’ that’s why 

They kinder run the business like they 
want to in the sky! 


IT’S VERA WEEL 


Wallace Dunbar.......... 


It’s vera weel, throughoot the day, 
When ta’en up wi’ wark or play. 

To think a man can live alway 
Wi'oot a wifey. 


But it,s anither thing at night, 

To sit alone by can’le-light, 

Or gang till rest when sharp winds bite, 
Wi'’oot a wifey. 


It’s vera weel when claes are new, 

To think they’ll always last so, 

And look as well as they do noo, 
Wi'oot a wifey. 


But when the holes begin to show, 

The stitches rip, the buttons go, 

What in the warl’s a man to do 
Wi'oot a wifey ? 


It’s vera weel when skies are clear, 
When frien’s are true and lassies dear, 
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To think ye'll gang through life, nae fear, 
Wi’oot a wifey. 


But clouds will come the skies athwart, 

Lassies will marry, frien’s maun part; 

What then can cheer your saddened heart? 
A dear wee wifey. 


It’s vera weel when young and hale, 
But when you're auld, and crazed and frail, 
And you're blithe spirits ’gin to fail, 

Ye'll want a wifey. 


But mayhap then the lassies dear 

Will treat your offers wi’ a sneer ; 

Because ye’re cranky, gray, and sere ; 
Ye'll get nae wifey. 


Then haste ye, haste, ye silly loon ; 

Rise up and seek aboot the toon, 

And get heaven’s greatest earthly boon, 
A wee bit wifey. 


“I ’S NIVER ’FEARED FOR [MY OULD MAN’”’ 


donnle ET. DoOwWerveccccccsssccesss 


An’ so yez afther marryin’; 
Your dancin’ days ’Il be over, 

Wid hard work ever crowdin’, 
An’ Paddy a rantin’ rover !” 


‘“*T ’s niver ’feared for my ould man: 
Th’ way t’ his heart I’ll pave 

Wid shmiles an’ praties plenty, 
An’ a.kiss or so, by your l’ave.” 


‘* Vez beauty will be fadin’, 
An’ Paddy won’t mind at all; 
Oh, he’ll be gallivantin’, 
However your heart may call!” 


‘*T’s niver ’feared for my ould man: 
Th’ way t’ his heart I’ll pave 

Wid a cl’anly boord an’ hearthstone, 
An’ a kiss or so, by your l’ave.” 
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‘* Perhaps ye’ll be afther keepin’ 
Paddy whin first ye’re wed, 

But think o’ the days a-comin’, 
Whin gray hairs crown your head !” 


‘*T’s niver feared for my ould man: 
Th’ way t’ his heart I’ll pave 

Wid a crowd o’ merry children, 
An’ a kiss or so, by your l’ave,” 


‘* Vez a poor deludhed creethure, 
Yez just ez blind ez th’ pig; 
Go ’long and marry Paddy, 
An’ run yez sorrowful rig !” 


‘*T’s niver feared for my ould man: 
Th’ way t’ his heart I'll pave 

Wid th’ blissid love I have for him, 
An’ a kiss or so, by your l’ave.” 











The Sketch Book. 


THE ASSASSIN’S KNIFE* 





‘‘For my part,” said the Parson, 
‘*T think no private person is ever 
justified in taking a human life, except, 
of course, in self-defence.” 

‘“*Or in defence of the lives or 
liberties of others,” the Unblushing 
Radical observed as an amendment. 

‘*Ur—dquite so,” the Parson ad- 
mitted somewhat dubiously. He 
hated to commit himself. 

‘*T don’t see that,” the old Italian 
Revolutionist interjected, with ten 
extended fingers. (He had been a 
Mazzinist in his day, and hounded 
over half Italy.) ‘*‘ That seems to me 
to take for granted the prime idea of 
some diviner right in Governments 
than in the instincts of the people. 
Now, to my mind, the people are 
much more to be trusted of the two. 
Was it not so in Lombardy ? Is it not 
so in Ireland? Why should a determi- 
nation to put a given man to death 
be any the more just and right be- 
cause it happens to proceed from a 
judge or a jury—one man and twelve 
men, if it comes to that—than be- 
cause it happens to proceed from the 
deliberate moral conviction of any 
right-minded citizen? It’s the nature 
of the act itself, not the persons who 
are chosen to carry it out, that stamps 
its morality. We know now that 
Governments have ao better right to 
put men to death, or to ordain under 
what circumstances they may be 
justly put to death, than any of the 
rest of us. For my part, I have known 
many so-called murders which were a 
great deal more justifiable than many 
so-called executions.” 

** What perfect English he speaks,” 
the Unblushing Radical interposed, 
“and sound sense, too, every word 
of it!” 

‘“*T can’t agree with you,” the Par- 
son answered. ‘‘In my opinion no 
Christian has a right to take the life 
of another, except in self-defence, or 
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at the command of the magistrates.” 
(He was at that rudimentary stage of 
logical development, you see, when a 
man mistakes an iteration of his own 
opinion for an argument against his 
opponent’s reasoning. Nine-tenths of 
humanity never get beyond it.) 





The old Italian brushed off the ash - 
from his cigarette. ‘Well, I'll tell 
you a case,” he said, “‘that I remem- 
ber in Padua.” He had the misfor- 
tune to be a foreigner, don’t you see, 
and admirably as he spoke our tongue 
(being married to an Englishwoman) 
he. wasn’t yet aware that you musn’t 
argue with clergymen. 

He shut his eyes and drew his hand 
across his forehead, as if he actually 
recalled to sight the vivid incident he 
was going to relate to us. “‘I remem- 
ber one day,” he began, ‘‘ when I was 
a mere boy, an Austrian colonel, on 
an iron-grey charger, was galloping at 
full speed through the Mercato dei 
Frutti, in the centre of Padua—you 
know the way they used to ride— 
tippeta-tip, tippeta-tip, through the 
crowded parts of the town, clank, 
clank, on the paved streets, as if the 
world belonged to them. The peo- 
ple with their baskets scattered wide 
on either hand. ‘Ho, ho, look out 
there! The Tedesco is upon you!’ 
Helter-skelter, right and left, quick 
as lightning they cleared the way for 
him. Either that, or be run down! 
We didn’t know it then, but ’twas the 
survival of the swiftest. And on the 
Austrian rode, through the midst of 
the market people—whip in hand, 
spur at flank—his horse’s hoofs throw- 
ing up spattered mud on either side 
into the faces of the women. 





‘“*A dog ran at his heels—a great 
Austrian dog, the right companion 
for such men—a sort of ferocious 
bloodhound. (And nowadays Italians 
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have a Triple Alliance! Well, well; 
we won't think of it.) A boy was 
passing by on his way from school 
with a much smaller dog—a little 
Italian dog, slender, shivering, sensi- 
tive—the very contrast to the blood- 
hound. The big brute of an Austrian 
turned sharply upon him with one 
snap and worried him. His jaws were 
like a vise. He almost killed him. 
The lad was a gentle lad—the kind 
that never hurt dog or man in his life 
before; but he couldn’t stand by and 
see the innocent little greyhound 
eaten up alive by that great iron- 
jawed monster. He picked up a stone 
from the street and flung it at the 
bloodhound. It hit the big dog on 
the head. The creature howled with 
pain. Then the colonel turned and 
saw it. ’Twasa good sharp blow. The 
big dog fell over and died on the spot. 
We held our breaths and waited. It 
was a righteous retribution. 

‘‘But the colonel was furious. He 
seized the lad, who belonged, as it 
happened, to one of the best families 
in Padua, and taking him to the 
Guard-house, ordered him at once 
thirty blows on the cavaletto. Ah, 
you don’t know what that means? 
Thank God for your ignorance then! 
They stripped that delicate, gently- 
nurtured boy—by an act of the le- 
gally-constituted authority, mind you 
—and they set him upright on that in- 
fernal machine, and there they gave 
him ninety strokes of the bastinado. 
Ninety, I say, though the sentence 
was thirty, because each blow is 
counted at three strokes. He crouched, 
trembling, and awaited them. Three- 
quarters of the way through the sur- 
geon in attendance cried, ‘ Halt! The 
criminal is fainting.’ They took him 
off the cavaletto. He was dead, stone 
dead. Pain and terror had killed him. 

‘*No redress, of course: he was 
only an Italian. 





‘*Next day the colonel was sitting 
with some of his fellow-officers, sip- 
ping his vermouth outside the Caffe 
Pedrocchi. He was dressed in all his 
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best, hussar coat on his shoulders, 
with arms flying loose, for it happened 
to be a festa. 

‘Suddenly, a man appeared by the 
officers’ side and offered them for sale 
a box of matches. He was poorly 
dressed, like one of these street mis- 
erables. The colonel motioned him 
away with an impatient wave of his 
hand. Quick as lightning the man 
sprang forward, and drawing a poniard 
plunged it into the colonel’s bosom. 
It went straight to his heart. Ah, 
Dio, it was good to see the red blood 
spurt out—gurgle, gurgle, gurgle! 
The colonel fell dead. The man lifted 
his cloak and displayed his face for a 
second. We all of us saw it: ‘twas 
the father of the boy the colonel had 
murdered. 

‘He disappeared at once, before 
anybody could arrest him. Then he 
got away safe to England. The 
Austrians were afraid to ask for his 
extradition. But the boy was dead, 
and the man’s heart was broken.” 

The Unblushing Radical drew a 
deep breath. ‘‘I call that,” he said, 
**not only a just but an obligatory 
assassination.” 

‘*You seem to speak with warmth 
about it, Signor,” the Parson mur- 
mured, half in doubt what else to 
remark. 

‘* Yes, I do,” the old man answered, 
drawing one wrinkled hand across 
his white moustache; ‘‘ for that boy 
was my brother; and the man who 
executed justice on the colonel, my 
father.” 

‘*There’s much to be said,” quoth 
the Parson, ‘*on both sides of most 
questions.” 





POLICEMAN—So, yez young rascal, 
I’ve got yez at last, have I? Where 
are the two young divils your confed- 
ates ?—NICKEL JimMy (who has read 
deeply)—When did a Pequod ever be- 
tray his red-skinned brother? My 
scalp may be found a hangin’ to the belt 
o’ the pale face, an’ my tongue be split- 
ted by his. knife, but a oath binds me 
to my tribe, and I will not betray them. 

















WANG* 





Wang was, or had been, the pride 
of the poultry-yard. His round breast 
was sheathed in iridescent feathers of 
velvet black; his back and wings were 
resplendent with a shingling of golden 
feathers, and on the crown of his head, 
just back of his high pointed coral 
comb, was a most fascinating pompon 
of jet and yellow feathers. 

Whenever out walking with the 
hens, he would lead the way to the 
meadow-brook or to the spring where, 
under the pretense of searching for 
the choicest worms, he would stare, 
Narcissus-like, at his reflection in the 
water, and decide that he was the 
handsomest chicken in the world. 

But one day his vanity had a great 
blow. Some person had sent Farmer 
Dandelion, by express, a beautiful 
white rooster, with a low rose comb, 
set against a top-knot or pompon of 
glistening black feathers so soft and 
thick that they almost hooded his 
face, and gave him a most strikingly 
elegant appearance, that held the ad- 
miration of every chicken for half a 
mile around. 

‘Ah! don’t talk of Wang any 
longer,” he overheard a guinea-hen 
say, ‘I have never seen so handsome 
a chicken in all my life as this Mon- 
sieur White Feathers; that black top- 
knot is the last straw. It makes his 
beauty complete.” 

‘*You are right,” assented Mrs. 
Duck. ‘‘ Wang is a fine-looking bird, 
but he could never hold a candle to 
Monsieur White Feathers.” 

Wang was behind the lilac bush, 
but, hearing every word of this con- 
versation, almost doubted his own 
ears. Some of the other chickens 
who were with him, heard it, too, but 
they pecked away at the grass very 
solemnly, and politely pretended to 
have never noticed a word. 

Wang crowed once or twice to hide 
his injured feelings and made some 
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commonplace remark about the 
weather; nevertheless he stayed 
awake all that night, thinking how he 
could get rid of this eclipsing Mon- 
sieur White Feathers. 

“If I could only fight him off the 
farm; but then he is large and his 
spurs are sharper than mine; if I could 
but push him into the spring or 
brook, but he doesn’t go near the 
water, to see how he looks; if I could 
get the dog to catch him, but then 
the dog is tied; no, I must try to 
poison him; then every one will think 
he has died a natural death. That is 
my best plan.” 

You see Wang had come of Medici 
stock, though he did not know it, and 
he took very kindly to poisoning. 

How glad he was when morning 
came. Long before Monsieur White 
Feathers had thought of leaving the 
perch, Wang was up and down in the 
meadow, searching for a certain 
beetle, which tasted very good but 
was sure death to any chicken that 
swallowed it. Finding it at last, at 
the root of a thistle, he took it in his 
bill, and carried it to the poultry yard. 

By this time all the chickens were 
up and out, and they wondered very 
much to find Wang astir so much 
earlier than they. He was apt to be 
a little late in his morning hours. 

‘*Good morning, Wang; where have 
you been?” they asked, one after an- 
other. 

‘““Ah! just down here in the 
meadow,” he answered, indifferently; 
‘*see here, Monsieur White Feathers, 
have you ever eaten one of these 
beetles? They are very fine; quite 
epicurean, in fact; I brought this 
home for you.” 

‘* Thank you, you are very kind,” 
said Monsieur White Feathers, ap- 
parently accepting the beetle, but by 
some chance he dropped it on the 
ground, and it scurried so quickly out 
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of sight that it was never seen again. 

Wang did not eat much breakfast 
that morning, but saving as much corn 
as was possible from the general 
breakfast scramble, carried it kernel 
by kernel to an old gray goose, so 
rheumatic that he could not get out 
of the chicken house. 

“Well, Wang,” said the old gray 
goose, ‘‘you are not the chicken to 
be good to an old creature like me 
without an object; what is it you 
want? 

‘*Why! I was just thinking what it 
is that makes a good chicken poison, 
that is easy to get at without exciting 
suspicion.”’ 

‘*Nothing is better than salt, and 
there is a whole bucket of it in the 
cattle-barn; but who is it you want to 
poison ? 

Wang pretended not to hear this 
question, but asked another. 

‘*Chickens don’t touch it as a 
usual thing, how can one get them to 
take it?” 

‘If you'll bring me a feed of corn 
twice a day I'll tell you,” said the gray 
goose wisely. 

‘*All right, I'll promise to bring 
you all I can spare, I give you my 
word.” 

‘* Well, then, persuade your enemy 
or rival’’—and here the gray goose 
looked very intelligently at Wang— 
‘*that he is a sick bird, and will die 
if he doesn’t swallow a lump of coarse 
salt every twenty minutes, and I think 
you will soon be rid of him.” 

‘*But I’m afraid he won’t take it on 
my telling him to,’’ demurred Wang. 

‘‘ That is so; well send him to me. 
I’m a quack doctor and will prescribe 
it, but remember your part of the 
bargain. You must feed me till my 
rheumatism goes, or I shall tell the 
whole poultry yard on you, and you 
will be in disgrace forever. Monsieur 
White Feathers is not a bad feliow. 
If it were not for my starving to 
death, I would do him no harm.” 

‘“Who said it was White Feathers!” 
said Wang sharply, as he stalked out 
of the chicken-house, but it wasn’t 
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long before he was back, with Mon- 
sieur White Feathers beside him. 

‘*Friend Wang declares that he 
sees about me the first symptoms of 
feather-droop, though I never felt bet- 
ter in my life,” said Monsieur White 
Feathers, briskly, ‘‘if you think so, 
too, Mr. Gray Goose, as you are some- 
thing of a doctor, will you tell me 
what to do for it ?” 

“Yes, I do see symptoms in you, 
most decidedly; the feathers hang a 
little flat on the right side; feather- 
droop is a very dangerous disease, 
very; I know of nothing better thana 
lump of salt, taken at regular half- 
hour, or say twenty-minute, intervals 
during the day. Call again to-mor- 
row, and let me see what improve- 
ment has been made.” 

Monsieur White Feathers did not 
look much alarmed, but he asked: 

‘‘Where can I find this salt you pre- 
scribe ?” 

‘*Wang will show you,” said the 
gray goose, turning away, as if tired 
of the interview. ‘‘It is in the cat- 
tle-barn, isn’t it, Wang?”’ 

‘* Yes, I will show him,” and the 
two roosters hurried away, every 
chicken in the poultry-yard wonder- 
ing at this seemingly intimate and 
sudden friendship between Monsieur 
White Feathers and Wang. 

When the two chickens reached the 
cattle-barn, Monsieur White Feathers 
plunged his bill into the bucket of 
salt as if he were about to swallow 
one-half of it, but in reality not a 
particle entered his mouth. 

All that day and the next, and the 
next, was this little farce kept up, 
Monsieur White Feathers, who had 
overheard the plan for his destruction 
between Wang and the gray goose, 
swallowing never a particle of salt; 
the gray goose growing stronger on 
the corn allowance he demanded of 
Wang, and Wang growing thin and 
hollow cropped, while his top-knot 
lay flat aud unbecoming upon his 
head, as he waited for Monsieur 
White Feathers to die. 

‘*T thought I should take both 

















WANG 


Wang and White Feathers to the 
poultry show this year,” said Farmer 
Dandelion; ‘‘but Wang doesn’t look 
himself; he’s grown so ugly, Sarah, 
we had better have him for dinner 
some day. White Feathers will be 
quite enough to carry off all the 
prizes. I will only take him and a 
hen or two.” 

Wang, pecking near the door-step, 
overheard this remark of the farmer 
to his wife, and he nearly fainted. 

Monsieur White Feathers, also 
pecking near the door, heard it, too. 
He raised his black top-knot and 
walked directly over to poor shrink- 
ing Wang. 

‘* Friend Wang,” he said, ‘‘ I have 
just heard what the farmer said, and 
I also overheard your conversation 
about me with Mr. Gray Goose. I 
would advise you tono longer try to 
poison me, nor pay for the prescrip- 
tion by starving yourself to death. 
The cost is too high, and Mr. Gray 
Goose is the only one who reaps a 
benefit.” 

Wang could say nothing in answer 
to this speech, but when Monsieur 
White Feathers returned from the 
poultry show with three medals and 
a ‘‘dozen flattering mentions” he 
greeted him very cordially and never 
allowed himself to show jealousy 
again. 

“Some chickens,” the gray goose 
said, knowingly, ‘‘ have to be thank- 
ful that they even save themselves 
from the dinner platter.” 


CURIOUS FACTS TERSELY TOLD. 


A Fossil discovered recently in 
Colorado had ribs 18 inches wide. 
The animal must have been foo feet 
long, its bones being distributed on a 
space of six-hundred feet. The 
largest sun dial in the world is Hayon 
Horoo, a large promontory, which ex- 
tends three thousand feet above 
the Aegean Sea. As the Sun swings 
round the shadow of this mountain 
touches one by one a circle of is- 
lands, which act as hour-marks. 
China has collections of coins number- 
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ing 150,000 varieties of cash, and ex- 
tending back to 2,300 B. C. Some 
Chinese coins are of one tenth and 
even one-twentieth of the value of an 
American cent. A corked 
bottle thrown overboard in mid-ocean 
once traveled six thousand miles in 
two years and a half, or at the rate of 
six and one-half miles a day. 

A soldier at Waterloo, one of Welling- 
ton’s aide-de-camps, was shot in the 
chest in such a way as to carry off a 
diseased portion of one of his lungs. 
Previously considered an incurable 
consumptive, he lived for many years 
after. In Paris rate are collected 
and placed in a pound with refuse. They 
devour all but the bones of the remains. 
. . Inacertain old-fashioned house in 
London there is a room about twelve 
feet square that is entirely papered 
with counterfeit postage stamps which, 
if genuine, would be worth $5,000, - 
000. If a sapphire be held in 
an ordinary pair of forceps an inch 
beneath the surface of very clear 
water, the parts of the stone colored 
and uncolored will be distinctly ap- 
parent. A recent writer on ele- 
plants, who has killed over one hun- 
dred in his expeditions, states that 
when very hot the elephant will in- 
sert his trunk into his throat, draw up 
water and sprinkle it over its back, 
preferring the article outside rather 
than within. 

The latest burial place assigned by 
legend to the Prophet Daniel is a 
tomb which stands about three miles 
from the ancient city of Gamarcand, 
Russia. . A prehistoric wall about 
twenty miles long has been unearthed 
in Texas. It is built of solid masonry 
fifteen feet high, and as many 
thick. It is for the most part under- 
ground, and is supposed to have been 
built by the Aztecs. The only 
way to send a letter around the world 
is to leave it unsealed, enclose un- 
used stamps of each country through 
which it must pass, and give a list of 
persons to whom it must go, giving 
to each instructions for forwarding 
the letter. 














SITTING BULL AS FIRST-NIGHTER* 


Fifteen years ago times were lively 
in Dakota, and especially in the north- 
ern part of it. The Red River Valley 
was alive with home-seekers and 
Fargo was a booming town of twelve 
thousand inhabitants. 

In those days money was made 
easily in that section and, in the 
majority of instances, it was spent as 
fast as it was made. The main chan- 
nels through which it flowed were 
the gambling houses and the theatres. 
The town supported half a dozen 
theatrical establishments, every one of 
which gave to the public, nightly, a 
vaudeville entertainment as excellent 
and as full of variety as could be 
found in Eastern cities of twenty 
times the population. 

John Guerin, who for three years 
had been a drawing card in comedy 
parts at the Coliseum, the leading 
theatre in town, determined to opena 
house and manage it himself. As a 
result of this determination, in three 
months’ time Fargo was given a play- 
house that in the richness of its 
appointments far outshone any of its 
competitors. Great preparations were 
made for the opening of this house. 
New artists were brought from East- 
ern cities at enormous salaries, and 
the program prepared for the first 
week was full of attractive features. 

The theatre was to be opened Mon- 
day evening and that morning the 
train from the West brought the great 
Sioux chief, Sitting Bull, with a small 
party of Indians who were en route to 
Washington to interview the Great 
Father. The famous Indian chief at 
once became a bone of contention be- 
tween the theatrical managers, who 
saw that they could add to the box- 
office receipts if they could induce 
him to occupy a front seat in their 
places of amusement that evening. 
The town was full of Eastern people 
or ‘‘ Tenderfeet,” as they were called, 


to whom the sight of an unkempt In- 
dian, fresh from the reservation, was 
something to be remembered and 
talked of for a lifetime—especially an 
Indian as notorious as was Sitting 
Bull, 





The interpreter in charge of the party 
of Indians was quick to see the oppor- 
tunity for making a stake, and coolly 
told the theatrical managers that Sit- 
ting Bull and two of his warriors 
would attend the theatre that offered 
him the highest price. Bidding ran 
high. The backers of Guerin’s thea- 
tre had abundance of capital and they 
finally compelled the other men to 
quit the field by offering five hundred 
dollars for Sitting Bull and two of his 
men to sit through their performance. 

That night the floating population 
of the town flocked to Guerin’s thea- 
tre. Seats were sold at auction and 
many a man paid twenty dollars for 
the privilege of standing in the gal- 
lery. 

Sitting Bull and his warriors were 
on hand early, gaudily arrayed in 
feathers, head-dress, beaded blankets 
and wampum. They were seated at 
the end of the centre aisle in the 
space between the orchestra railing 
and the front row of parquet chairs. 
They sat with their backs to the 
audience, of which they were in full 
view. 

The red men preserved their monu- 
mental stoicism, and throughout the 
entertainment not a smile wrinkled 
their faces. It was impossiDle for the 
observer to tell whether the show was 
a bore or a pleasure to them. Each 
one of them carried a short painted 
stick, one end of which was split. 
Into the split was thrust a small piece 
of looking-glass. Occasionally the 
Indians held the mirrors up before 
their eyes and took a careful survey 
of the audience behind them. This 
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enabled them to see what was going 
on all over the house without shifting 
their position. 





The closing feature of the program 
was an act performed by a female 
trapeze performer who was advertised 
to possess wonderful strength in her 
jaws. The stage manager announced 
that she would hang suspended from 
the trapeze-bar by her knees and sup- 
port a heavy cannon with her teeth 
while it was discharged. The woman 
finished her trapeze performance, and 
hanging from the bar head downward 
clapped her hands as an indication 
that she was ready for the final act. 
There was a rumbling sound in the 
wings, and then a cannon was run on 
to the stage with the muzzle pointing 
directly up the centre aisle. 

At sight of the cannon, Sitting Bull 
and his men began to show signs of 
uneasiness. They shifted about in 
their seats nervously. Two men lifted 
the cannon and left it dangling from 
the woman’s jaws. The muzzle of the 
weapon swung on a level with the In- 
dians’ head-dress. 





Sitting Bull and his warriors by this 
time had become extremely nervous. 
They looked at each other inquiring- 
ly, as if they suspected that they had 
been drawn into a trap and were to be 
deliberately slaughtered. They jab- 
bered to each other excitedly, and 
two or three times so far forgot their 
stoicism as to look over their shoul- 
ders. 

Finally, everything was in readi- 
ness ; the stage manager stepped back, 
gave the string that he held a jerk, 
there was a flash and a roar, and out 
of the cloud of smoke that shot into 


_ the parquet, Sitting Bull and his war- 


riors sprang, wildly shouting as they 
made their way down the aisle, strik- 
ing madly right and left with the 
long-stemmed stone pipes which they 
carried. 
WILLIAM’S SHARP PRACTICE 
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Sylvio Zaletti, the banana man, ex- 


plains to his friend, Luigi Spaghetti, 
the organ man, how the State of Penn- 
sylvania was founded. ‘‘ You see it 
coma deesa way, Luigi. Willa da 
Penn, he whata call Quaker man. He 
wanta dosa land. He looka like vera 
simple man, buta he no foola. He 
vera quiet, noa fighta, noa drinka, noa 
chewa, noa carra da gun or da stillet. 
He leava off dosa creza pants, dose 
plug hatta, an’ weara broda-brimma 
hatta, an’ hees pants reacha onla to 
da knee, an’ he carra de brancha da 
tree. Da Indiano chief taka Willa da 
Penn to hees campa, an’ Willa he 
smoka peaca da pipe with Indiano. 
Da all smoka da pipe ’cept one younga 
dude, with Willa, who lighta da ciger- 
etto. Indiano chief smella da air an’ 
say, ‘ Data dog stew musta be burna’, 
an’ Willa da Penn winka young man 
trow way da cigeretto. Den alleata 
da stew, an’ afta da refreshamento 
Willa da Penn maka da speechiment 
to peop’ rounda da table, justa lika 
Mista Depew. He say, ‘I giva you 
mora ten caska fire-wat’ for alla da 
lan’ I covera up wid a bulla da skin.’ 
Indiano chiefa say, ‘Giva da fire-wat’, 
taka da lan’.’ Willa da Penn he cuta 
da bulla skin in stripa an’ taka in da 
whole stata, an’ calla dat stata after 
him own selfa. Indiano mad as hor- 
netto, but do noa good, Drinka fire- 
wat’, goa to sleepa, everyboda in stata; 
peop’ in da Philadeph’ not waka up 
yet.” 

About the same.—Agitated Doctor 
(at’the drug store)—‘‘ There’s beena 
mistake make somehow. I thought 
I gave out a prescription to Foster- 
son’s little boy this morning, but it 
seems I didn’t. Here itis now, in my 
pocket.” Druggist’s Clerk—‘‘ You 
certainly gave him the prescription. 
I filled it for him not an hour ago.” 
‘*Let me see it?” “Here it is.” 
‘*Heavens! Do you mean to say you 
took that for a prescription?” ‘‘Cer- 
tainly. Why not?” (Sinking into a 
chair) ‘*That’s a check from my 
Chinese laundryman! ”— [Chicago 
Tribune. 














A STUDY IN VERACITY* 


It was a very loud ring at the door- 
bell which introduced Philip to us. 
And he, standing there with his bas- 
ket of oddly assorted merchandise, 
was so disproportionately small to the 
noise which he had made that I 
laughed outright when I saw him. 

‘*Dis is Philip,” he said, making 
himself known by the simple an- 
nouncement. 

I nodded. 

**T didn’t know but what you’d tink 
it was me brudder; he’s got de same 
face as me,” he went on, as he spread 
his wares out upon the carpet. ‘‘We 
bees twins, only he ain’t so good a 
boy as me. I’m a very good boy.” 
This statément was made with such 
perfect gravity that it carried convic- 
tion with it. 

‘*I’m sure you are,” I murmured, 
looking into his earnest brown eyes. 

‘* And I’m pretty smart,” continued 
he, as he hung a pair of red cotton 
suspenders over one arm to display 
them. ‘‘I make quite much money 
some days. To-day,’ a shade of sad- 
ness crept into his wistful little face, 
and his voice shook a trifle, ‘‘I ain’t 
had much luck.”’ 

The appeal was irresistible. I 
bought half his stock on the spot, and 
the cloud cleared from the tiny face. 
‘*'You must be a very kind lady,” he 
said, and somehow I felt him to be a 
student of character. 

Having thus made our acquaint- 
ance, Philip came often. He particu- 
larly admired the young lady of the 
family. She looked like his sister, he 
said, which fact was supposed to ac- 
count for his partiality, for she herself 
took no stock in Philip. She said that 
she distrusted him. 

I was indignant. To distrust that 
frank little fellow seemed so unjust. 
But she was obdurate; so it was I 
alone who sat it out with Philip and 
istened to tales of his cruel father, 
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and his mother’s hardships, and to ac- 
counts of the wicked conduct of his 
twin, which would have melted a 
heart of stone. It was true some of 
his stories had a fishy flavor, but I 
could sympathize with Philip’s strug- 
gle with a naturally active imagina- 
tion. 

His small body was not clean, and his 
clothes had the unmistakable-odor of 
constant wear clinging to their ample 
folds—for they were miles too big for 
him. 

‘‘Why do you not bathe oftener, 
Philip?” I asked, sternly, one day. 
Then came a pitiful tale of fruitless 
and futile attempts to bathe in the 
lake, and of cruel policemen who 
drove him off each time he attempted 
to perform his ablutions there. 

‘**But your clothes—they smell hor- 
ribly. Cannot your mother wash them 
at night.” ° 

‘*She does wash ’em every night.” 

‘*Not your trousers! They cannot 
have been washed lately,” I exclaimed. 

‘You mean me pants. Dey smell 
bad, because dey’re so old. I have 
wore dese pants ‘leven years. 

‘Why, Philip, ever since you were 
a baby!” 

‘* Yessum, I always wear pants very 
long, two or eight or ‘leven years.” 

‘*He doesn’t comprehend time at 
all,” I said, apologetically, to the 
young lady who unfortunately had 
just entered the room. 

‘*Pooh! He isn’t as innocent as he 
looks,” she affirmed stoutly. 

As time went on, Philip’s stories 
grew apace. Finding me at first gul- 
lible, then interested to see what he 
would tell, he gained confidence as I 
lost it, and his tales were simply mar- 
vels of imaginative skill. 

The baby who figured as “he” some- 
times as ‘‘she” we learned was wholly 
mythical, as were his sister and twin 
brother. His father, ‘‘who played in 
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de tee-ay-ter,” was also a shadowy 
image. His mother there was no get- 
ting around. People are bound to 
have mothers at some time of their 
existence, and Philip’s was not yet 
dead. 

The odd thing was that, although 
we proved that we knew his tales were 
pure fiction, he always stoutly main- 
tained that they were true, and he 
never admitted to so much as stretch- 
ing the truth even a trifle. 

Among the stories which Philip was 
fond of relating, were many of the 
doings of his dog. That animal was 
described as ‘‘ tarrier,” pug, bull dog, 
‘*rat-an’-tan,” and even as hound or 
mastiff if he felt that occasion de- 
manded it. Indeed it is hard to 
imagine an occasion to which Philip’s 
fancy could not rise with a dog of 
suitable dimensions. I was moder- 
ately certain by this time that no liv- 
ing dog recognized Philip as master, 
but I took the pains to look the mat- 
ter up from mere curiosity. Of course I 
found that he had lied. His mothertold 
me that he had never owned a dog of 
any sort. But knowing from his fond- 
ness for our dogs that he would love a 
pet of that kind, I ascertained that 
there would be no domestic objection to 
his having a puppy, and I determined 
upon a plan toshow the lad the shame- 
fulness of lying and to teach hima 
lesson, 

One day when he was due at our 
house on his regular peddling trip, I 
made sure that he had left home, and 
then sent to his house a funny, shaggy 
puppy, of nondescript breed, which I 
had got for him. 

As Philip was exhibiting his wares 
to me that day I artfully led the con- 
versation to dogs in general and to 
his dog in particular. This time he 
called it a ‘‘tarrier” and said its 
name was Pompey, and his small face 
glowed with enthusiasm and love as 
he told of the animal’s wonderful sa- 
gacity and its fondness for its master. 

*“‘Philip” said I gravely, ‘‘ will you 
take me to your house and show me 
your dog?” 


‘“*Sure!” said the undaunted 
Philip. 

I put on my hat slowly to give him 
an opportunity to back down, but he 
seemed willing and even eager to 
show me this canine prize, which had 
meanwhile developed into a pug with 
bull-dog characteristics. 

As we went along I was divided 
between disgust at his falsehoods and 
wonder at his audacity. He was an 
enigma to me and I was curious to 
know how he would account for the 
presence of the puppy. 

Of course I knew he was figuring 
upon pretending surprise and grief 
because his dog had disappeared, and 
I was secretly gloating upon my com- 
ing triumph and the small man’s dis- 
comfiture. 

Seeing us approach, his mother, who 
was ignorant of my ruse, opened the 
door and the pup came rolling down 
the steps. 

Not a vestige of surprise showed in 
Philip’s face as the dog came bound- 
ing toward us. With a look of mild 
rebuke he turned to me: ‘‘ Dere, lady, 
dat’s me dog. Hi! Pomp, come to 
Philip!” and in an instant those two 
small animals were rolling and tum- 
bling together in glee, one just as 
irrepressible and irresponsible as the 
other. 

And to my surprise and chagrin it 
was I—and not Philip—who was em- 
barrassed, and I turned and came 
away, followed by the small boy’s re- 
proachful gaze. 

Explain it? You explain it your- 
self. I can only vouch for the fact 
that neither boy nor dog had ever 
seen each other until that minute. 
The subject has never been broached 
by Philip or I since. 

That was a year ago. I still see 
Philip at times and I listen to his con- 
fidence as of yore. He has lately de- 
cided upon his profession. I heartily 
approve the choice and I am giving 
him what encouragement I can, for I 
feel sure that he must succeed in it. 
He is going to be a reporter for a 
daily paper. 














THE LARIAT THROWER* 





“One of the best lariat throwers I 
ever see was a man of the name of 
Navajo Frank. He could throw a 
rope as correct as some men can bet 
four aces. But he threw it once too 
often. Frank was half Injun an’ the 
rest Mexican. Much mixin’ with 
white folks had knocked out whatever 
utility he onst possessed. He hada 
hoss load of unassorted vices an’ not 
nary a virtue that you could strike by 
ordinary diggin’. He was workin’ 
sixteen or eighteen miles out of 
Springer this time I’m talkin’ about; 
he was on Doc. Michael’s ranch—you 
remember Doc. Michael’s, kunnel; he 
was over beyond the Cimmaron, to- 
ward the Sweetwater. This Navajo 
Frank come a ridin’ into Springer one 
Sunday. He was half way locoed 
when he struck town an’ twan’t two 
hours before he was plumb crazy. I 
alwers told Stepp when he brought 
that Kansas City whiskey down, he 
was takin’ a fearful responsibility onto 
himself. Stepp ‘lowed that them 
that couldn’t stand a man’s drink 
better go to a sannytaryum first as 
last an’ opened the bar’l. 

‘*What does this cross-breed Injun 
do? He gets six or eight drinks an’ 
goes to chargin’ an’ prancin’ around 
town same as a circus parade. He 
claimed the right of way everywhere, 
and shoots all his six-shooters around 
for his own amusement an’ the great 
terrification of some new people that 
had jest settled at Springer on ac- 
count of its church and _ school privi- 
leges. 

“Old Metzger an’ his wife was 
goin’ along the street on their way 
home from meetin’. Some one had 
roped a young spike buck from a col- 
lege, an’ he was holdin’ regular ser- 
vices Sunday an’ prayer meetin’s dur- 
in’ the week. He was a great means 
of grace in Springer. Old Metzger 
was the peaceablest man in Colfax 
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County, an’ him an’ his wife was re- 
garded an’ esteemed by all. They 
had heard the shootin’ but didn’t 
think it was anything worse than a 
couple of the boys havin’ fun with 
themselves. 

‘* Navajo Frank havin’ run short 
of ca’tridges, come a-tearin’ and 
a-poundin’ down the street swingin’ 
his lariat around his head and lookin’ 
for somethin’ to rope. Mr. an’ Mrs. 
Metzger presentin’ an easy mark, he 
lets go at ’em, an’ catchin’ both 
around the arms, turns his horse an’ 
starts a-humpin’ up the street with 
the unfortunit Metzger family bumpin’ 
along in the road after him. 

‘*It was Navajo Frank’s last throw, 
for he strikes a band of worshipers 
comin’ out of the Chicago store, 
which Henry Abraham, the owner, 
had let ’em hold the meetin’ in. 
Though a Hebrew Jew, Abraham had 
a whole lot of public spirit. Frank 
havin’ no loads in his six-shooters an’ 
the worshipers bein’ mostly well-fixed 
that way, they had him dead to rights. 
They held an inquest on Mrs. 
Metzger, who was dead. 

‘With one united voice it was 
decided to purify the moral atmos- 
phere of Springer at once. 

‘* “If it goes out to the country at 
large that quiet, God-fearin’ people 
can’t go home from public worship 
in Springer without a-incurrin’ the 
risk an’ damage of bein’ drugged 
through the streets by a crossbred 
Mexican on a ’leven dollar mustang, 
Springer gets a black eye among 
sister mooncipalities, an’ Colfax county 
might as well go to the deck an’ be 
known no more as a political di- 
vision. 

‘**Wherefore we find this Navajo 
Frank guilty as charged, an’ sentence 
him to be hung up by the neck, so 
help us God.’ 

“That was the way the verdick of 
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the jury went, for in my capacity as 
foreman I wrote it myself. 

‘*Some of the boys wanted to put 
off the hangin’ till afternoon, but the 
majority insists on carryin’ the decree 
at once. They was a special song 
service that afternoon at 20’clock an’ 
the boys didn’t want to miss it. 

“This young college dood come 
out implorin’ of us to spare the pore 
man’s life. The boys told him that 
he was plenty welcome to bring the 
religion of Springer to the front 
while he staid amongst us, but local 
talent would look arter all little 
breeches of social etikwet, sich as 
Navajo Frank had been guilty: of. 

“The Mexican himself cursed this 
preacher to a standstill, talkin’ in a 
most shameful way, an’ it bein’ a law 
in New Mexico that a man is entitled 
to say what he pleases when under 
sentence of death, no one stops him. 

**'We appointed Jim Tucker, ex- 
marshal, and Bill Gallagher, the new- 
ly elected peace officer, to carry out 
the verdick of the jury, and they 
hangs Navajo Frank with his own 
lariat over the swingin’ sign of ‘The 
Cowboy’s Retreat,’ the boys helpin’ 
on the pull, for the critter wasn’t 
what you might call a feather-weight. 

‘*Then they started to help Metz- 
ger, who was badly jolted, get his 
wife’s body home, an’ she comes 
to all standin’, havin’ only fainted,, 
an’ makes the trip afoot.” 


ISAAC’S LITERARY OPPORTUNITY 
Youth’s Companion 


‘* What’s your boy, Ike, doin’ daown 
in Boston, Jerome ?” asked the Hill- 
dale postmaster one stormy night, 
while he and Jerome Sargent waited 
for the coach to arrive. Mr. Sargent 
had returned from a visit to Boston 
the day before, and it was vaguely 
reported in the village that ‘‘he’d 
had great doin’s daown b'low with 
Ike.”’ 

‘*Tsaac,” replied Mr. Sargent, in a 
tone of ill-concealed pride, ‘is right 
in the midst o’ things, I ken jest tell 
ye! M’ wife, she’s allus held to it 


that Isaac hed got t’ be some kind of 
alit’rary fellow when he'd got his 
growth, an’I declare for’t, it does ap- 
pear’s ef he was in a pooty fa’r way t’ 
kerry aout his ma’sd’sires. He’s jest 
right in amengst a mess o’ th’ lit’rary 
folks th’ hull ’durn time; sees ’em 
real informal day in an’ aout!” 

“Do tell!’ gasped the postmaster, 
with an expression of the greatest 
and most flattering amazement on his 
sharp-featured countenance. 

**Yes, sir,” said Mr. Sargent, see- 
ing that he had made a decided im- 
pression on his listener. ‘‘I was 
raound with Isaac quite a spell one 
mornin, but lawzee, I couldn't stand 
no sech flusterin’ hurryin’ times as he 
hes right along. ’Twould kill me 
right off, or anyways I shouldn’t 
never be fit for anythin’ agin after a 
week o’ sech work. 

‘*But Isaac likes it, and seems to 
feel real easy an’ onconcerned "bout 
gettin’ raound. There’s one thing 
his ma an’ I would like t’ hev changed 
though, that’s th’ short rations o’ 
time they give him t’ get from one 
place t’ another an’ back agin.” 

“Hes t’ hurry, does he?” inquired 
the postmaster. 

‘*He certainly does,” replied Mr. 
Sargent, crossing his hands on his 
knees and surveying the effect medi- 
tatively as he talked. Isaac is a like- 
ly boy at larnin’ an’ they'd orter give 
him a little more of a chance, seem’s 
ef.” 

‘Well, naow, what is Ike doin’ 
precisely?” inquired the postmaster, 
after a pause, during which he had 
waited patiently for Mr. Sargent to 
give some more definite information 
as to his son's pursuit, which had 
always been shrouded in mystery. 

‘* Why, I ain’t cal’lating t’ tell ye 
jest th’ name they give t’ a boy in 
Isaac’s p’sition,” remarked the father 
prudently. ‘‘ It w’d strike ye kind o’ 
queer, same as it did me fust off, till 
Isaac explained "baout it. I ain’t 
deemed it hardly wise t’ tell his ma 
even jest yet, for she’s kind o’ no- 
tional, an’ ‘taint a pooty name, no two 
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ways ’baout it! But it appears ’t it’s 
customary, an’ don’t mean what ye 
might s’pose or anythin’ like it. What 
Isaac does is ’t kerry what he tells 
me they call ‘ proof’—the literary 
folks do—back an’ forth betwixt them 
that writes and them that prints. Jest 
think o’ that! Right in with ’em all, 
Isaac is!” 

‘*Do th’ folks that he works for 
set much by him?” inquired the post- 
master in a tone of great respect. 

‘*Th’ printin’ folks set a heap by 
him,” replied Mr. Sargent. ‘‘Its 
‘Isaac’ here an’ ‘Isaac’ there all th’ 
time with them. Isaac says th’ writin’ 
men don’t seem t’ take much to him, 
but I told him that ef he was a good 
boy an’ did his work well they’d git 
so they’d feel real friendly to him an’ 
be glad t’ see him whenever he come 
in, same as th’ printin’ folks are. An’ 
I said t’ him, sort of encouragin’, for 
I thought he seemed kind o’ doubtful. 
‘Why Isaac, what a good thing it w’d 
be for ye ef some of them writin’ 
folks sh’d take a real shine t’ye an’ 
have a talk with ye naow an’ agin 
whilst they was finishin’ up their 
writin’ for ye t’ take off (for Isaac 
says they never hev it done when he 
gits therehardly). P’r’aps they might 
kind o’ set forth t’ ye haow they write, 
an’ so on,’ says I. Isaac didn’t seem 
t’ think ’twas likely; but I do, an’ so 
does his ma! 

‘*When a boy,” said Mr. Sargent, 
rising as he heard the sound of the 
approaching coach, ‘‘hez a chance 
like Isaac’s, ‘ther’s no knowin’ what 
may come t’him!” 

‘‘TO SKIT TOMORRER” 
EE 8.65 eeccresesevens 4:0-390eneed Chicago Times 

When we stopped in front of the 
dugout and cried ‘‘Hello?” a girl 
about 16 years of age, barefooted and 
hair flying, came out to see what was 
wanted. While we waited for her we 
noticed an old mule a hundred feet 
away on the prairie with his legs 
braced wide apart and his head slowly 
moving from side to side. About as 
far away in the other direction was 
an old yellow horse that was walking 
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backward in a circle and acting in a 
curious manner. The old covered 
wagon at the door was evidently there 
to be loaded with the household fur- 
niture. 

‘*What ye whoopin’ fur?’ asked 
the girl as she got above ground. 

‘*Can we get anything to eat here?” 

“* Noap.”’ 

‘* Any water for the horses?” 

**Noap.” 

‘*Can you tell us how far it is to the 
river?” 


**Noap.” 

‘*Ask your father to step out, 
please.” 

‘*Pop can’t step. He’s bin drunk 
fur a week,”’ 


‘*Ts your mother home?” 

‘*Yep, but she’s singin’ hymns. 
That’s her takin’ on down thar now.” 

‘¢What’s the matter with that mule 
out there?” 

‘* Whisky bran mash.” 

‘** And that horse?” 

‘** Same thing.” 

‘*What’s going on here anyway?” 
asked the colonel as the voice of a 
man who seemed to be delivering a 
speech welled up to us from the bowels 
of the dugout. 

‘*The hull of us is goin’ to skit to- 
morrer and begin life over ag’in,” an- 
swered the girl as she pulled at a 
burr in her hair. ‘“Dad’s goin’ to 
stop at White Plains and sign the 
temperance pledge, mam’s goin’ on to 
Cloverdale and jine the Salvashun 
army, brother Bill's goin’ up to 
Thompsonville and go into politics, 
and this is a sort o’ gineral celebra- 
shun over bustin’ up. Sich of us as 
han’t drunk are feelin’ happy and 
loadin’ up the wagin.” 

‘*But what’s to become of you?” 
asked the colonel. 

‘*Me? Oh, my feller’s down thar 
a-tunin’ up his fiddle to play the 
‘Sweet Bimeby.’ That’s him you hear 
scrapin’ away. We git married in the 
mornin’ and sot up in a new dugout 
three miles away, and are goin’ to make 
forty acres of sagebrush land git up 
an’ dust or bust ourselves a-whoopin’!” 














The Queer Side of Things 


THE VOCABULARY OF ENGLISH CABMEN* 





Cabmen, it would seem, have a vo- 
cabulary of their own. Thus, to eke 
out their fares they are often driven 
to seek the assistance of a ‘buck-rider,’ 
and their grievances are complicated 
by the existence of ‘ butterflies,’ and 
‘bilkers.” The ‘ buck-rider’ is a dum- 
my fare to whom the driver is often 
obliged to resort in order to scrape 
together sufficient money to pay the 
proprietor. This is especially the 
case should he be unfortunate over 
his first horse. The great use of the 
‘buck-rider’ is that he enables the 
cabman to get his cab into the mar- 
ket; in other words, to get past the 
police constables who keep all empty 
cabs from ioitering at places where 
people are most likely to want them— 
at St. James’s Hall for example, the 
Criterion, and the various theatres 
and music-halls. But desperation 
makes the cabman fertile of resource; 
he picks up his ‘ buck,’ who may be 
either a man or woman, and carries 
him or her, past the constables to the 
place where he wishes to go. A coin 
changes hands, usually one arranged 
upon beforehand, and in the momen- 
tary delay of alighting and passing 
the money, the cabman may secure a 
genuine fare, and drives off triumphant. 
Of course the trick has to be done 
with caution, for the penalty is a heavy 
one if the cab-driver is caught carry- 
ing a ‘buck.’ Policemen are well 
aware of the dodge, and at certain 
points (such as the entrance to St. 
James’s Park) constables are stationed, 
whose special duty it is to spot the 
professional ‘ buck-riders.’ The pro- 
fession is not a lucrative one, for the 
‘buck’ seldom gets more than a shil- 
ling or a gratis ride for his or her ser- 
vices. The ‘butterflies’ are those 
who, as their name implies, come forth 
with the sunshine; the men who only 
drive cabs for two or three months in 
the summer, and who work at other 





* Nineteenth Century, 


avocations during the remainder of 
the year. They are generally men 
with a little capital, and are conse- 
quently able to place the regular 
driver, who is always very poor, at a 
disadvantage. By the aid of a little 
judicious ‘palming,’ or tipping, the 
‘butterfly’ is able to secure the best 
cabs and horses in the market, while 
the regular driver, who works all the 
year round, has not got the money to 
‘ palm,’ and is, therefore, put off with 
inferior property. The feeling of the 
regular drivers against these ‘ butter- 
flies’ is very strong. Mr. Beasley, 
the secretary of the London Cabdriv- 
ers’ Union, contends that ‘a cabdriver 
is a public servant, and if he drives 
the public during the winter he ought 
to have the cream of the work and 
the profits during the summer. A 
man who has a cabdriver’s license 
should be considered in the same light 
as a policeman, and not be allowed to 
work at another trade during very 
bad weather and then return to cab- 
driving in the summer.’ Certainly 
there can be little doubt that this 
periodical influx of ‘bounty-fed ’ labor 
renders the conditions under which 
the regular drivers labor harder than 
they were before. 


MAKING THE DEAD TO WALK 
Boston Herald 


It is curious to note how inextri- 
cably interwoven are religion and 
superstition in Moldavia and Walla- 
chia. What, for instance, could be 
more characteristic or less ecclesias- 
tical than the old practice of carrying 
the dead body of the metropolitan 
through the streets, covering it with 
fresh flowers, and then with the help 
of four robust clerics, making it ap- 
pear to take one last constitutional 
walk among the streets of the gay 
city of Bucharest before being for- 
warded to its last narrow house in the 
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Monastery of Neamtu? Or take the 
horrible custom, now happily aban- 
doned, of exhuming all bodies after 
the lapse of seven years, in order, if 
entirely mouldered away, and there- 
fore forgiven by God, to put them 
back in the grave forever; and if not 
wholly decayed, to place them in 
front of the church until nothing but 
bleached bones remained. This re- 
minds one of the Parsees and their 


towers of silence, rather than of what 


we are wont to understand by Chris- 
tian burial. 


CONJURERS CLOTHES 
London Answers 


I suppose that everybody under- 
stands that a conjurer depends con- 
siderably on his costume for assistance 
in performing many of his most mys- 
tifying tricks. The old fashioned 
conjurer had an easy time of it. He 
was artful enough to appear in some 
fancy costume which enabled him to 
conceal anything from a frying pan 
down to a five cent piece. But the 
modern public is too wide awake to 
stand that sort of thing, and, nowa- 
days, up to date artists must appear 
in the conventional evening dress of 
civilization. Fortunately, the swallow 
tail coat is so cut as to lend consider- 
able assistance to one who has to 
hastily produce or conceal any article 
he may want at the moment, and 
taking advantage of this, the conjurer 
provides himself with from nine to a 
dozen extra pockets. Two pockets 
are at the back of the trousers ona 
level with the knuckles, these, of 
course carefully hidden by the coat 
tails. The swallow tail is thus ser- 
viceable in concealing watches, cards, 
handkerchiefs or anything it may be 
necessary to put away hastily. The 
tails of the coat themselves contain 
four little pockets; the left hand flap 
of the breast coat contains a large 
pocket used for what is known as 
‘‘loading”’ large objects, and such 
conjurers as still perform with live 
animals (an extremely cruel practice, 
by the way) conceal them here. 





THE QUEER SIDE OF THINGS 


The vanishing bird trick (which, I 
regret to say, kills a great number of 
canaries) is performed by means of 
accessories in which the costume plays 
apart. The bird cage itself is made 
to collapse into a cigar shaped tube. 
The centre of the cigar shape is 
naturally fatter than the ends, and, if 
the bird is fortunate, it is secreted 
there and may come out of the ordeal 
alive. Should, however, the bird get 
at either end it is crushed to death, or 
should the legs get through the bars 
they are almost certain to be broken. 
A conjurer once told me he had done 
the trick 200 times with one bird, but 
I should very much doubt it. What 
happens is this. The bird cage is 
rapidly hooked to the end of a piece 
of whipcord, which passes up the 
sleeve and across the body of the per- 
former, and then down the other 
sleeve, where it is tied to the wrist. 
It will thus be seen that the cord is 
considerably shorter than will be re- 
quired to stretch from each end of the 
arms ifthey areextended. Thecage, 
being in the performer’s hand, is 
rapidly compressed and made to as- 
sume its cigar shaped form, and is 
dragged up the arm at lightning speed 
by the simple process of extending 
thetwoarms. This very simple trick 
has puzzled millions of people. It is 
performed so rapidly that even if you 
closely watch the conjurer I doubt if 
you will know what he is doing. 
Afterward the conjurer usually pre- 
tends to find the bird among the 
audience. As a matter of fact he 
takes another bird out of his pocket, 
and by one of the simple dodges of 
conjuring appears to take it from 
some one’s neck or head, or some 
other convenient place. 


FRENCH TRADES AND TOWN-CRIERS 
Youth’s Companion 

In Paris in the thirteenth century 
some trades had a special street, and 
so shops with the same kind of goods 
were neighbors. On this account 
statutes were made which now read 
curiously. Some of them read thus: 























THE QUEER SIDE OF THINGS 


‘Tf any one is in front of a Cook’s 
window, buying food, no other Cooks 
shall call him until he has left the 
window of his own accord. The fine 
for this offence is five sous.” 

‘*No Cook shall find fault with 
another’s meat if it is good. The 
fine for this offence is five sous.” 

‘‘If a person is buying goods of a 
merchant, his neighbor must not come 
out of his shop to show his goods to 
the purchaser until he has left the 
window where he was trading.” 

The customer traded at the window 
because each store had a large window 
with blinds that opened horizontally, 
the lower one letting down to form a 
counter where goods were displayed, 
and the upper one projecting like an 
awning to protect the goods. 

Street-venders with carts had a bet- 
ter chance to advertise their wares. 
They cried their goods at the top of 
their voices, and dealt in such things 
as fruit, vegetables, meat, fish, flowers, 
old iron, old shoes, nuts, mushrooms 
and cheese. 

To serve the purpose of modern 
newspaper advertisements, handbills, 
circulars, bill-posters and town-criers 
were employed. These were sworn 
officials, whose pay was fixed by law. 
One of the price lists reads: 

For crying ordinary wines 8 deniers 
(pennies). 

For crying foreign wines 12 deniers. 

For crying vinegar and verjuice, 4 
sous. 

For crying deaths, reunions of 
friends, onions, peas, oil, beans, lost 
objects or lost children, 5 sous. 

For crying twice the decease of an 
important personage, 8 sous. 

To rent cloaks, 2 sous. 

‘« ** a hat, 2 sous. 

a dress, 2 sous. 

Evidently it was a poor trade, for a 
law forbade town-criers to be bath 
_attendants, grave-diggers or porters. 
ODD THINGS ABOUT MONEY 
Boston Transcript 

The amount of money, both metal 
and paper, that is lost by the people 
of the United States enters impor- 
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tantly into the financial calculations 
of the government. A few years ago 
it was reckoned by a Congressional 
committee that of the unredeemed 
fractional currency outstanding, $8,- 
000,000 worth had been lost or de- 
stroyed. Accordingly, this amount 
was subtracted from the $10,000,000 
previously appropriated for the re- 
demption of these small ‘‘shinplas- 
ters,” and was transferred to the fund 
for the payment of pensions. It is 
now believed by Treasury experts 
that not more than $1,000,000 worth 
of the fractional currency has been 
destroyed or lost. They are confident 
that of the $15,000,000 in such notes 
as yet outstanding, $14,000,000 is in 
the hands of persons who hold them 
as curiosities. Many are owned by 
collectors, but there are hundreds. of 
thousands of individuals who have re- 
tained specimens ‘‘just for fun.” 
However, only a few dollars’ worth of 
them are handed in to the Treasury 
every year, and Uncle Sam will doubt- 
less remain just so much ahead. Out 
of the $20,000,000 worth first issued 
in 1863, $4,000,000 remains outstand- 
ing. There were four subsequent 
issues, including three-cent and five- 
cent notes, which aggregated $447,- 
000,000. Of these $11,000,000 re- 
mains unredeemed. Of the five-cent 
notes 45 per cent. are outstanding, of 
the ten-cent notes 30 per cent., of the 
twenty-five-cent notes 20 per cent., 
and of the fifty-cent notes 11 percent. 
Small copper coins are lost in such 
enormous numbers that the Govern- 
ment is obliged to keep on coining 
cents at the rate of several millions of 
them every month. They. change 
hands so often as to be subject to a 
multitude of accidents, and owing to 
to their small value, they are not taken 
care of. This is no cause of regret 
to Uncle Sam, inasmuch as he buys 
the pennies in blank from a firm in 
Connecticut at the rate of 1000 for 
$1. On reaching the mint in Phila- 
delphia, whence all of them are issued, 
they have merely to be stamped. 
There are 119,000,000 old copper 
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pennies somewhere. Nobody knows 
what has become of them, except that 
once in a while a single specimen 
turns up in change. A few years ago 
4,500,000 bronze two-cent pieces 
were set afloat. Three millions of 
them are still outstanding. Three 
million three-cent nickel pieces are 
scattered over the United States, but 
it is very rarely that one is seen. Of 
800,000 half-cents, which correspond 
in value to English farthings, not one 
has been returned to the Government 
for recoinage or is held by the Treas- 
ury. Congress appropriates from 
$100,000 to $150,000 yearly for re- 
coining the uncurrent silver coins now 
in possession of the Treasury. These 
are mostly half-dollars, and are not 
circulated because there is no demand 
for them. Not long ago the stock of 
them amounted to $26,000,000, but 
it is only about half that now. The 
money set aside for recoining is not in- 
tended to pay for the cost of minting, 
but is required to reimburse the treas- 
urer of the United States on account of 
the loss of weight which silver pieces 
have suffered by abrasion. This loss 
amounts to $30 on every $1000, and it 
has to be made good in order to set 
the treasurer’s accounts straight. 
PHENOMENA OF THE SENSES 
Chicago Herald 

Sir William Dalby, the eminent aural 
surgeon, gives some “strange inci- 
dents in practice,” that is to say, cer- 
tain cases within his own experience 
as a medical practitioner—which he 
confesses himself unable to account 
for by any course of cause and effect, 
with which the profession can be said 
to be at all accurately familiar. The 
most curious have reference to the 
effects of emotion on the various 
senses. One is that of a lady who 
was standing before her toilet table, 
and looking through an open door into 
her husband’s dressing-room, when 
she saw in a mirror the reflection of 
her husband in the act of cutting his 
throat. From that moment she was 
absolutely deaf. A similarly sudden 
and complete loss of hearing happened 
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later to a young married lady who 
was suddenly confronted with her 
dead husband at a time when she be- 
lieved him to be quite well, and when 
she was going to meet him after a 
long absence. Severe mental strain 
and not only sudden grief but over- 
whelming joy have been known to. 
make a person instantly deaf. The 
sense of smell has in some cases been 
lost by very strong emotional influ- 
ences, and with it the sense of taste. 
One of the most remarkable cases 
quoted is that of the loss of a faculty 
without any apparent cause. This 
occurred in the experience of a physi- 
cian, who in boyhood found himself 
suddenly deprived of the power of 
speech. He was a man of middle age 
and robust appearance. His hearing 
was perfect, and he could understand 
all that was said, but his replies were 
always communicated by pencil and 
paper. One day the power of speech 
returned to him as suddenly as it had 
originally left him. He was entirely 
unable to ascribe the recovery to any 
cause, and Sir William Dalby, of whom 
he was an intimate friend, confesses 
that his experience does not enable 
him to offer an explanation. 
TO SHOW HER TONGUE 
Boston Budget 

A pretty little Frenchwoman went 
into one of the newspaper offices last 
Tuesday, and with a positive air passed 
an advertisement through the window. 
The clerk looked at it for a moment, 
smiled, and then said: 

‘‘The English is a little bit awk- 
ward, miss. Would you like to make 
any changes ?” 

The pretty little woman tossed her 
head. 

‘*No m’sieur. I zink I knows how 
to write ze good Inglis.” 

The clerk smiled again. 

‘* All right,” and he watched the lit- 
tle woman as she sailed out of the door. 
The next morning the ‘‘ad” appeared: 

PUPILS WANTED.—Mlle. Mar- 
cotte respectfully announces that she 
wishes to show her tongue to the 
young American ladies. 


























Latter-Day Philosephy 


PHILOSOPHIC GEMS FROM FAMOUS AUTHORS* 





Our whole life is startlingly moral. 
There is never an instant’s truce be- 
tween virtue and vice. 
Goodness is the only 
investment that never fails. In the 
music of the harp that trembles round 
the world it is the insisting on this 
which thrills us. Though the youth 
at last grow indifferent, the laws of 
the universe are not indifferent, but 
are forever on the side of the most 
sensitive. Listen to every zephyr for 
some reproof, for it is surely there, 
and he is unfortunate who does not 
hear it. We cannot touch a spring or 
move a stop but the charming moral 
transfixesus. Many anirksome noise, 
go a long way off, is heard as music, 
a proud sweet satire on the meanness 
of our lives. 


THE MORAL IN NAM 
TURE ANO LIFE. 





The fact is, you have got to take 
the world on your shoulders like 

DEVOTION TO IDEAS Atlas, and put along 

sninas success. with it. You will do 
this for an idea’s sake, and your suc- 
cess will be in proportion to your de- 
votion to ideas. It may make your 
back ache occasionally but you will 
have the satisfaction of hanging it or 
twirling it to suit yourself. Cowards 
suffer, heroes enjoy. After a long 
day’s walk with it, pitch it into a 
hollow place, sit down and eat your 
luncheon. Unexpectedly, by some 
immortal thoughts, you will be com- 
pensated. The bank whereon you 
sit will be a fragrant and flowery one, 
and your world in the hollow, a sleek 
and light gazelle. 





If man were to place himself in an 
attitude to bear manfully the greatest 
evil that can be inflicted 
on him, he would sud- 
denly find that there was no such evil 
to bear; his brave back would go a- 
begging. * * * But as long as he 
crouches, and skulks, and shirks his 


EASY TO HIM 
WHO DARES. 





work, every creature that has weight 
will be treading on his toes, and 
crushing him; he will himself tread 
with one foot on the other foot 





I am as glad to know that I am as 
much to any mortal as a persistent 
and consistent scare- 
crow is to a farmer, 
such a bundle of straw in a man’s 
clothing as I am, with a few bits of 
tin to sparkle in the sun dangling 
about me, as if 1 were hard at work 
there in the field. However, if this 
kind of a life saves my man’s corn, 
why, he is the gainer. 


UNCONSCIOUS 
INFLUENCE 





We are accustomed to say in New 
England that fewer and fewer pigeons 
visit usevery year. Our 
forests furnish no mast 
for them. So, it would 
seem, fewer and fewer 
thoughts visit each growing man from 
year to year, for the grove in our 
minds is laid waste, sold to feed un- 
necessary fires of ambition, or sent to 
mill, and there is scarcely a twig left 
for them to perch on. 


THE DESTRUCTION 
OF THOUGHT By 
WORLOLY LIVING 
AND AMBITION. 





Talk of burning your smoke after 
the wood has been consumed! There 
is afar more important 
and warming heat ,com- 
monly lost, which preceeds the burn- 
ing of wood. It is the smoke of in- 
dustry which is incense. I had been 
so thoroughly warmed in body and 
spirit that when at length my fuel 
was housed, I came near selling it to 
the ashman, as if I had extracted all 
its heat. 


THE WARMTH Al 0 GLOW OF 
inousTRy. 





Every man is the builder of a 
temple, called his body, to the God 
he worships, after a cvery PERSON A SCULP- 
style purely his own, asia 
nor can he get off hammering marble 
instead. We are all sculptors and 


* From the writings of Henry D. Thoreau—specially selected for this department. 
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painters and our material is our own 
flesh and blood and bones. Any 
nobleness begins at once to refine 
a man’s features; any meanness or 
sensuality, to imbrute them. 





I learned this, at least, by my ex- 
periment, that if one advances confi- 
DETERMINATION PREPARES dently in the direction 

mieleasis of his dreams, and en- 
deavors to live the life he has imag- 
ined, he will meet with a success un- 
imagined in common hours. In pro- 
portion as he simplifies his life, the 
laws of the universe will appear less 
complex, and solitude will not be 
solitude, nor poverty poverty, nor 
weakness weakness. 





Drive a nail home and clinch it so 
faithfully that you can wake up at 
night and think of your 
work with satisfaction 
—a work at which you would not be 
ashamed to invoke the Muse. Sowill 
help you God, and so only. Every 
nail driven should be another rivet in 
the machine of the universe, you 
carrying on the work. 


HONEST WORK WELL DONE. 





It is something to be able to paint 
a particular picture, or to carve a 
or Statue, and so to make 

a few objects beauti- 
ful; but far more glorious to carve 
and paint the very atmosphere and 
medium through which we _ look, 
which morally we can do. To effect 
the quality of day, that isthe highest 
of arts. 


THE ATMOSPHERE 
BEAUTIFUL LIFE, 





To him whose elastic and vigorous 
thought keeps pace with the sun, the 
MORNING IS WHEN WE ARE day is a perpetual 

ee morning. It matters 
not what the clocks say, or the atti- 
tudes and labors of men. Morning is 
when I am awake and there is a dawn 
in me. 





There are nowadays professors of 
philosophy, but not philosophers. 
To be a philosopher is 
not merely to have sub- 


THE TRUE PHILOSOPHER 





LATTER-DAY PHILOSOPHY 


tile thoughts, nor even to found a 
school, but so to love wisdom as to live 
according to its dictates, a life of 
simplicity, independence, magnanim- 
ity and trust. It is to solve some of 
the problems of life, not only theo- 
retically, but practically. 





Beware of all enterprise that re- 
quires new clothes, and not a new 
wearer of clothes. 
there is not a new man, 
how can the new clothes be made to 
fit? If you have any enterprize be- 
fore you, try itin your old clothes. 


If NOT THE CLOTHES; BUT 
THE MAN 


Terse Sayings 


....Superfluous wealth can buy 
superfluities only. 

...-Only the day dawns to which we 
are awake. 

....My friend is that one whom I can 
associate with my choicest thoughts. 
.--, 10 enjoy a thing exclusively is 
commonly to exclude yourself from 
the true enjoyment of it. 

....What a fool he must be to think 
his El Dorado is anywhere but where 
he lives. 

...-A grain of gold will gild a great 
surface, but not so much as a grain 
of wisdom. 

....A man is rich in proportion to 
the number of things he can afford to 
let alone. 

....-In human intercourse tragedy 
begins not where ther@is a misunder- 
standing about words but when silence 
is not understood. Then there can 
never be an explanation. 

....If you have built castles in the 
air, your work need not be lost; that 
is where they should be. Now put 
the foundations under them. 

....Life is grand and so are its en- 
vironments of Past and Future. 
Would the face of nature be so serene 
and beautiful if man’s destiny was not 
equally so? 

....All men want, not something to 
do with, but something to do, or 
rather, something to be. 























A DEFENCE OF IDLENESS* 


I have this day witnessed the first 
scene of the last act of summer; and 
if the bank whereon the wild thyme 
blows could hold the gaze of Shake- 
speare, how he would have lingered 
over a wayside pond this morning, 
flecked with white water-lilies and 
hemmed by the tall scarlet spires of 
lobelia! Never shone the sun more 
brightly; earth and air were flooded 
with its penetrating rays. Nothing 
was hidden, not even a blade of grass 
but stood bravely forth, as if conscious 
of its beauty. It is a crystalline day, 
when we have insight ina literal sense, 
and not merely the dim outlines of 
the external world; a day when Na- 
ture draws the veil and you are 
brought face to face with beauty. <A 
pool becomes now something more 
than a hollow in the ground, decked 
with lilies and lobelia; but if it were 
not more than this, there would still 
be reason for lingering here—for 
idling away an hour. Can flowers 
bloom without whispering to the world 
facts worth knowing? It is no fault 
of theirs if their bright sayings fall 
forever on deaf ears. Mankind loves 
color. His eye craves it as his stom- 
ach craves food. We carry it into 
our houses, dreading the depressing 
effect of cold gray walls, but how 
sadly we use it! If an hour’s idle- 
ness brings us nearer to nature in such 
a matter as house-decoration we have 
done our duty to the world as well as 
to ourselves, Why flowers, that Na- 
ture stamps as monstrosities, should 
replace the gems of her handiwork on 
the walls of our houses is not readily 
explained. Here at the pool is scar- 
let and white, and every imaginable 
shade of purple, green, and brown, 
even polished and old gold; a dozen 
blooming plants in the scope of a 
single glance, and every one a mas- 
terpiece of grace as well as color; but 


where upon wall-paper will we find 
them? 





Such a scene as this wayside 
pool haunts us, It is carried as a 
flitting ghost of landscape to the work- 
shop, and even so makes labor less 
onerous, and we are well rewarded 
for that idling at which the unthink- 
ing rail, Commune with a cloud or 
chat with a way-side weed and you 
have done better, hour for hour, than 
laboring under protest. At the end 
of your term, in the latter case, you 
have gold as your recompense; but 
who, after an hour’s wandering afield, 
happily chancing upon Nature’s flower 
garden, and strolling through it’s by- 
paths, loitering by its lilies, saunter- 
ing in its scented sunshine, can return 
to the work-a-day world empty- 
handed? What of that wider vision 
of the universe, that assurance 
of right royal living which is 
ever at hand? A finer metal than 
gold is needed for its purchase. Some 
joys that we have tasted will return 
whenever called. Nature’s torch grows 
faster at the base than ever the top 
turns to ashes. There is a new light 
for the idler every hour, and a new 
thought to cheer when the burden is 
once more to be shouldered. Who 
dare say that the more we learn 
of this world the less will we 
have to learn of the next? I dare 
think it. The lilies that float in the 
still water and the flaming lobelia 
that surrounds them—all this is no 
less a part of the world because be- 
yond the town’s limits. There isa 
homely phrase common to all—some- 
thing to think about. This isa wide- 
spread want, and its value may be 
measured by its universality. Buried 
in bricks, the brain will still work, and 
what wonders has it not w:ought 
when there was no trace of na- 


*From Recent Rambles by Charles C. Abbott 
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ture to cheer it! Books have been 
written in dungeons, but would this 
have been possible had the prisoner 
never wandered in a green field or 
rambled in a forest? But speak of 
out-of-doors and Thoreau comes 
to mind. He was a surveyor, but 
how much more an idler in the fields! 





Was it when he measured the farmer’s 
wood-lots that he nailed to the mast 
those bright thoughts that have 
been a help to mankind ever since? 
What of the days, when, to shield 
himself from the driving storms, he 
crouched behind a stone wall? He 
thought himself a philosopher then, 
as he distinctly states, and he was 
right. The life that is wholly given 
to manual labor is a life half lost. 
Nature was not limited to the lilies 
and lobelia to-day. The field reach- 
ing the far-off woods were bright with 
golden-rod; there were ivory-white 
‘*turtle-heads”’ clustered in shady 
nooks, orchids in abundance, purple 
gerardia, eupatorium, asters of regal 
mould, and a host of lesser lights 
that make good the claim that Nature’s 
palette was not used up in painting 
the June landscape. To be surfeited 
with flowers is a weakness against 
which to guard; rather, they should be 
that joy forever which Keats immor- 
talized. Surely it is a red-letter day 
when we greet the fringed gentian. 
Where autumn flowers bloom there, 
too, willbe music. Merit never lacks 
good company. The _ singing-bird 
may have drifted from exultation to 
meditation; from May to September 
is a long journey, if we have been 
awake to the world as it was passing ; 
so, too, with the birds. Their holiday 
has come, and they have desire to 
fritter it away. Perhaps they are 
planning for the year to come; per- 
haps for their migratorial flight; but 
no sweetness has been lost. Wehave 
it in books that the birds cease to 
sing when the summer is over, as if 
they mourned the separation, the 
severing of family ties. It is not 
true. 
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The young follow their parents, and 
parents remain mated. Because we 
cannot see how this can be, how nat- 
ural to deny it! but every returning 
spring provesit nevertheless. Autumn 
bird-songs are meditative, that is all, 
and no less charming because of this. 
The woods do not ring now; but 
there isa gentle murmur, a whisper- 
ing melody that can soothe the savage 
breast. If all the world idled in the 
September sunshine, no one need 
wonder why. But idle in the proper 
way. Be receptive; for this is but 
another name for contemplation, and 
contemplation is the noblest occupa- 
tion. The ultra-utilitarian may con- 
demn even such idleness, but it is an 
error. To rest with half-closed eyes, 
even for half a day, where Nature is 
busiest is not to lose time. It is that 
half-sleep which renews our stock of 


. ideas, as slumber restores the outworn 


body. 


THE UNATTAINABLE 
The Idler 


The unattainable has more in it 
of pathos than despair. Romance 
sweetens it, and the romance never 
dies. The tenderness of ‘‘ what might 
have been’ gives balm to many a 
suffering soul! The wife may be un- 
happy, neglected, heartsick, she may 
even loathe him whose name _ she 
bears, but she is often upholden by 
the thought that 4e would have been 
wholly different! A husband may 
know that he has married the wrong 
woman, yet he bears what is, because 
he cannot have er who would have 
made life all sunshine. Few pity the 
one-sided love, helpless, hopeless, and 
without justification as it is; yet it is 
very real tothe lonely soul. The 
worn-out love is the very essence of 
sadness! It is heart-breaking to watch 
the efforts of a foolish heart to keep 
a love dying or already dead, to see 
love, which would once have made a 
paradise, poured out at the feet of 
one who is only bored and not even 
touched by it. Nothing is so dead as 
a dead love—yet, even that is real! 























DODOES 





They tell me I am a ‘ Dodo’’—a 
creature of the Past—a relic of an 
extinct creation! Perhaps I am: I 
am certainly quite out of harmony 
with my present surroundings. Not 
that I am the only Dodo remaining 
in the land; but I feel myself to be 
in a painfully small minority. As a 
class, we are utterly powerless to 
stem the on-rushing tide of ‘‘ Pro- 
gress,” as they call it. I am con- 
stantly shocked and surprised to find 
those who ought to be Dodoes like 
myself, adopting the tone and con- 
forming to the usages of the present 
order of things. They tell me this is 
necessary on their children’s account: 
they must keep them in touch with 
the world. It may be so; being dif- 
ferently situated in this respect, I 
would not undertake to pass judg- 
ment upon them. But I cannot help 
doubting whether, in the innermost 
recesses of their hearts, they hold to 
the Dodo-creed as firmly as I do. 
What is the ‘‘ Dodo-creed”? It is 
quite out of date, and sadly unpopu- 
lar, I confess, yet to me it seems as 
wise and as true a creed as when it 
first was framed. What I may call 
its fundamental articles are the fol- 
lowing: 

1. That change is not synonymous 
with progress. 

2. That wealth is not the be-all 
and the end-all of existence. 

3. And that there are, and always 
should be, social distinction and de- 
grees. 

Now, to dwell a little upon each of 
these points, to prevent the possi- 
bility of misconception. First, then, 
we Dodoes do not object to change, 
simply as change, for change is some- 
times ‘‘ progress”; but we hold that 
it means ‘‘retrogression” quite as 
often as it means ‘‘ advance.” 

As regards the second ‘‘article”: 
The Dodoes do not underrate the im- 


*E. Blaine in Worthington’s Magazine 


portance of wealth, nor despise its ad- 
vantages; indeed, they flatter them- 
selves that, as a class, they have al- 
ways been peculiarly fitted to enjoy 
and appreciate these advantages. But 
they do enter their vigorous (though 
most ineffectual) protest against mak- 
ing wealth the standard by which to 
measure the success of human 
achievement—affixing a money-value, 
as it were, to everything in ‘‘ the 
Heaven above and in the earth be- 
neath.” Now for the third article, 
the all-important ‘‘social question.” 
A genuine, thorough-bred Dodo 
breathes only in a highly rarefied at- 
mosphere, and is at ease only when 
surrounded by all the formalities and 
conventionalities of polite society. 
What is known as the free-and-easy 
style of manners is abhorrent to him, 
and any approach to familiarity freezes 
him to the very marrow. He does 
not like social liberties to be taken 
with him even by his most intimate 
friends, maintaining that a certain 
degree of reserve and distance be- 
tween friend and friend is the true 
medium for preserving friendship. 
As to his code of manners, it is 
now considered so antiquated and ex- 
travagant as almost to qualify him 


for admission into Bedlam! For he 
holds: 

1. That old age should be re- 
spected. 


2. That women should be treated 
with deference, and always accorded 
precedence in social privileges. 

3. That the money-value of ar- 
ticles should never be mentioned to 
ears polite. 

And, 4, that not the remotest allu- 
sion should ever be made in conver- 
sation to any unpleasant facts in the 
personal or family history of the per- 
sons conversed with, nor any hints 
dropped of caste distinctions. With 
regard to this last point, special care 
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was taken (I adopt the past tense ad- 
visedly in this connection, there be- 
ing now no Dodo-children to bring 
up). How it was done I cannot ex- 
plain; but in some subtle and mys- 
terious way a sense of their own so- 
cial position was imparted to the 
rising generation. To hear anyone 
publicly boasting of birth, or rank, 
or family would have made a Dodo- 
child’s ears tingle with shame? Yet 
the child understood perfectly, at a 
very early age, that it was moulded 
of different clay from most of its fel- 
low-beings. Ah well! for good or 
ill, all that has passed away! The 
Dodo class will soon be extinct! It 
is better so, perhaps, though naturally 
I cling to the traditions of my youth, 
and fondly deem that in iatellectual 
vigor, as in rigid morality, there will 
never be another race quite equal to 
the Dodo. 


USEFUL PEOPLE 
Cornhill Magazine 


What is to be said about those who, 
unquestionably, burn with the desire 
to benefit their fellows, but whose 
zeal takes shape in the preaching of 
some ‘fad’? There are, for instance, 
vegetarians who not content with pro- 
testing against the use of ‘ flesh- 
meat’ on physiological grounds, or 
objecting to the association of an in- 
nocent lamb with mint sauce, boldly 
urge that it wholly fulfils its purpose 
when viewed asa ‘ pet,’ and would pro- 
tect it even from the shears, because 
there are ‘vegetable fibres’ better 
suited for the knitting of stockings than 
lamb’s-wool.’ No doubt many people 
eat too much meat, and he would be 
a useful man in his generation who was 
able to make them believe this; but it 
is in the nature ofa ‘ faddist’ to spoil 
his usefulness by not knowing when 
to stop. He will not see that plenty 
of sensible men are provoked at so 
much good stuff in the way of zeal 
running’ to waste. Some wiseacres 
say, I know that ‘the higher you aim 
the further you shoot,’ but (let alone 
the fact that the highest must needs 
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result in the arrow coming down, per- 
haps on your head, like a rocket stick) 
there is such a thing as ‘precision’ 
wanted for hitting a mark, and a tub 
is not a bit the fuller because the 
water runs overthe brim. Many men, 
by the way, have been perplexed how 
to make a ‘ faddist’ useful, or at least 
how to qualify the violence of his zeal. 
Let me advise. If you are associated 
with one, say on a committee, in the 
promotion of some desirable end, 
never contend with him. Admit to 
the full the excellence of the object in 
view; let him blow off his steam and 
make the most exasperating and dras- 
tic proposals, and then (while he is 
limp from the exhaustion of his elo- 
quence) move an amendment aiming 
at the ‘result’ weich he desires. He 
may possibly think that he has con- 
vinced you. Anyhow, you will have 
a seconder, and the silent thanks of 
your colleagues. If, unhappily, you 
find yourself joined with him in double 
harness, or if one who should be your 
subordinate runs wild, sever the con- 
nection as soon as youcan. There 
is no reason why such small power for 
usefulness as you may possess your- 
self should be fustrated by his folly. 


WORKING AND LOAFING 
Atlantic Monthly 


It was wittily said, years ago, of a 
prominent member of the Boston bar, 
who spent part of the year in a remote 
suburb, ‘‘ ’s notion of life in the 
country is to go home late, and pick 
up apples in his orchard after dark by 
the light of a lantern.” Nowadays, 
the lawyer gets to his office at half 
past nine or ten o'clock, and leaves it 
by four in the afternoon. In the 
summer he takes a long vacation. 
More work is done now than formerly, 
but it is done with a rush, and the 
intervals of repose are longer. Thus 
extremes tend to meet; and the typi- 
cal man of two or three centuries 
hence will doubtless approximate still 
more in his habits of exertion to the 
lion, the bear, and the fox, 


























Philosophy of the Poets 


“KNOWLEDGE COMES AND WISDOM LINGERS” 


Here’s a rough rhyme to suit the time, 
Not all in praise of olden days ; 

But just to raise, if ’tis no crime, 

A doubt as to our wiser ways. 


For instance, once were wrong and right, 
And which was which was clear to see. 

It was not all a question quite 
Dependent on heredity. 


And though, as now, with one censent, 
Each followed his peculiar ism, 

None thought the higher knowledge sent 
For guidance to Agnosticism. 


Natural, too, it seemed that men 
Had always borne a human shape. 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox....,.+++++++++...- The Californian 


’Twixt what thou art, and what thou 
wouldst be, let 

No ‘‘If” arise on which to lay the blame. 

Man makes a mountain of that puny word! 

But like a blade of grass before the scythe 

It falls and withers, when a human will 

Stirred by creative force, sweeps tow’rd its 


aim. 


Thou wilt be what thoucouldst be. Circum- 
stance 

Is but the toy of genius. When a soul 

Burns with a god-like purpose to achieve, 

All obstacles between it and its goal 

Must vanish as the dew before the sun. 


‘“‘If” is the motto of the dilettant 

And idle dreamer; ’tis the poor excuse 

Of mediocrity. The truly great 

Know not the word, or know it but toscorn; 
Else had Joan of Arc a peasant died, 
Uncrowned by glory and by men unsung. 


We traced descent from Adam then, 
Nor aimed to prove our sire an ape. 


Woman was wont to stay at home, 
Nor deem her case so monstrous hard 
That she must claim a right to roam, 
And only be ‘‘ At Home” by card. 


The working man had yet to air 
His views on laboring as he likes, 
At meetings in Trafalgar Square, 
Or prove his argument by strikes. 


’Tis true, men knew not many things 

Our children have ‘‘at tipo’ fingers;” 

Yet, after all, as poet sings, 

Still ‘‘ knowledge comes and wisdom lin- 
gers.” 


SISTERED 
May Austin. .....ccccccccccscoce For Current Literature 


Peace is so near to pain: 
Sistered they are, and stand 
Entrance alike to gain, 
Linked soft hand-in-hand. 
Till we, grown wise in years, 
Saddened by toil and sin; 
With spirit transformed by tears 
Beckon—that both come in. 


HUMILITY 
Frank H. Sweet...c.serce.ceces New England Magazine 


’Tis not in self-abasement— 
That is but an abject pride,— 

But in the honoring of those 
We chance to walk beside. 


JUST HERE 


BF, BeBe v00 ccecev eevee: 


Just here, where threads this narrow way, 
Our feet must toil from morn till night; 
Not yonder where that royal road 

Winds up along the sun-crowned height. 


iia Youth's Companion 


Yet they who tread that dazzling path, 
Of its strange splendors half afraid, 
With wistful eyes may gaze at us 

With longing for the peaceful shade. 











THE HUMBUG OF HYPNOTISM* 





The subject who came to me had 
been a shining light in the profession, 
and I have reason to know that he 
was exceptionally gifted. He had 
performed to crowdéd houses under 
several great artists, at the Aquarium, 
and elsewhere in London and the pro- 
vinces. He had figured at select 
séances of scientific hypnotists. He 
had deen privately operated on by 
medical men anxiously seeking after 
truth. And by his own statement, he 
had humbugged them all. What proof 
had I, then, that he was not humbug- 
ging me? Ampleproof. Heoffered 
in the first place to do under my di- 
rection everything which he had done 
in public and private séances when 
under the supposed hypnotic control. 
I contemplated, in the first instance, 
accepting this offer and giving a de- 
monstration to a select circle, and it 
was solely owing to myself that this 
was not done. As a preliminary, I 
asked him to exhibit a few of his 
powers for my private edification. He 
complied without hesitation. He first 
of all passed himself into the ‘‘catalep- 
tic’’ state, and lay on the floor rigid. 
Two members of my staff took him in 
this condition, and laid him across 
the backs of two chairs, the back of 
his head resting on one and his heels 
on the other. He remained so for sev- 
eral minutes. On a pass being made 
over him with the hand his body became 
arched upwards or downwards. Two 
fairly robust individuals next sat on 
his body, and the ‘‘ cataleptic” sup- 
ported them without signs of incon- 
venience. He then himself thrust a 
needle into his arm and through the 
lobe of his ear, to prove that he was 
insensible to pain while in the cata- 
leptic state. 
one side of his face could be drawn 
down by toothache (‘‘ suggested ” by 
the operator), while the other side 
was distended in a broad grin. Again, 





*London Truth 


Next he showed how | 


at the ‘‘suggestion” of the operator, 
the grin and the toothache changed 
sides; and so on. He offered tu swal- 
low an ounce of cayenne pepper in a 
glass of water, but, unfortunately, I 
had no cayenne pepper at hand. I 
asked him whether he could take a 
wineglassful of ipecacuanha, and he 
professed readiness to do it at once. 
The cayenne pepper I could partly 
understand; it would be a mere ques- 
tion of standing a certain amount of 
pain. But I asked how he man- 
aged to control the effect of the ipe- 
cacuanha. ‘‘We only do it fora time,” 
he said. ‘‘ You can learn to do it 
with practice, like the rest of the 
tricks. But we always bring the 
stuff up after the performance.” He 
also expressed his willingness to drink 
oil. Among novel tricks which he 
offered to perform was that of ‘‘slow- 
ing” the pulse while under hypnotic 
influence. Of this he claimed to be 
the original inventor. I asked him 
whether all the ‘‘subjects” were equal 
impostors. All, he said. He knew 
them all personally, and would answer 
for them. He ridiculed the mere 
suggestion that there could be any- 
thing genuine in hypnotism, whether 
in Paris, London, or anywhere else; 
but here he may have spoken beyond 
his knowledge. 


MOMENTS ONE WOULD FORGET 
Boston Commonwealth 
One may not altogether feel with 
Anne Aldrich when she sings, in her 
bitter-sweet rhyme, that 


Memory locks her chaff in bins 


And throws away her grain; 


but assuredly we all have been, at 
some time or another, puzzled with 
the realization of how vividly we re- 
member unimportant things, and with 
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that pathetic ease we forget those of 
greater moment. The hour in which 
love met its reward and ambition its 
dream, we often recall afterward only 
with a conscious and not altogether 
successful effort of memory. But 
there comes upon us unware, and with 
all the reality of a first experience, 
the memory of that moment when, on 
a street-corner, inthe flare of a windy 
sunset, we met an old friend and ex- 
changed a word of merry greeting; 
or the moment when, under a gray 
sky and through thick, wet, sweet 
spring rain, we glimpsed a blossom- 
ing pear-tree. And why the one 
should be remembered and the other 
be forgot, is a puzzle no man is like 
to guess. 


THOUGHT TRANSFERENCE 
London Truth 


We hear in these days a vast deal 
about ‘‘thought transference,” ‘‘ tele- 
pathy,” and similar phenomena. I 
recommend those who are always 
eager to find a supernatural or 
“occult” explanation for such pheno- 
mena to witness the performance of 
the French lady and gentleman now 
appearing at the Egyptain Hall. A 
list of some hundreds of names of 
celebrities is distributed among the 
audience. The Frenchman is then 
blindfolded and stands before an 
easel. The lady walks among the 
audience. They whisper in her ear 
the name of any person on the list. 
She makes a pass at her colleague on 
the stage, and he instantly sketches a 
portrait of the person named. Nu- 
merous variations of this trick are 
performed. The lady is then blind- 
folded, and names instantly any 
article shown by the audience to the 
‘man, including even the numbers of 
railway tickets, and the dates of coins 
and medals. No words are spoken 
by the performers; there is no com- 
munication except the hocuspocus of 
making a pass. It is admitted that 
this is done by ‘a scientific system.” 
What room is there left for the 
occult? 

I saw these people do this one 
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evening, a man told me it was done 
by ventriloquilism each informing the 
other by a ‘‘ ventriloquistic ” whisper. 
RECOGNIZABLE ROGUES 
Boston Commonwealth 

The effort to make up as a learned 
person when in reality a limited ignor- 
amus, is futile from the start. The 
laurel wreath may be set ever so care- 
fully upon the straitened forehead of 
the fool, but the very first beholder 
will make himself merry over the 
misfit. There is no limit to the pos- 
sibilities of blundering that are dared 
by one who sets out to fill this difficult 
réle. Danger lurks in most unlooked 
for quarters, and that individual who 
undertakes to hold his own in a 
learned conversation, however in- 
formal, may well envy the calm of 
another who claims no knowledge 
beyond the elementary three R's. 
The rogue who tries to appear rich 
when he is poor gets decidedly the 
worst of the game. This is an 
expensive make-up, since it needs 
constant renewing. The individual 
who persists in the attempt has no 
choice save to become a rogue indeed, 
for only the magician can make bricks 
without straw. Nevertheless, more 
of the rogues of society are masque- 
rading in this line than in any other, 
for the reason that so many degrees 
of attainment are possible. If able 
to afford one good suit in a year, a 
man may secure (so they say) other 
articles on the strength of what he 
has paid for, and without keeping a 
valet may appear quite the affluent 
gentleman. Another who can afford 
all the good clothes he can wear and 
a valet besides, may not be able to 
entertain lavishly and stand the ex- 
pense of a personal equipage. He 
may twist himself for a while into the 
semblance of a millionaire, but he 
will be scarred for life when his face 
is ironed out. 

AFTER DEATH—WHAT ? 
North American Review 

The question is often asked: 
‘*What will become of the higher 
animals, since they, too, have mind 
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and moral affections?” The more 
startling question is asked: ‘‘ What 
will become of beastly savages?”’ or, 
‘Where do all the children go who 
die in infancy?” It cannot be thought 
that all these have acquired citizen- 
ship in the universe. There has 
scarcely been developed in them a 
personality, or anything by which they 
would know themselves after their 
earthly environment was taken away. 
What clue of any sort do they carry 
wherewith to maintain their identity? 
Or what is there in them worth sav- 
ing, more than so much mind-stuff or 
soul-stuff? We may believe that 
nothing precious will be lost; we may 
hope, too, if any being, a dog ora 
horse, possesses the infinite qualities 
which make true personality and con- 
fer the citizenship of the universe, 
that somewhere this germ or higher 
life will have development. But 
surely the less developement here the 
more slender must be any bond of 
identity to connect another life with 
this. It is often asked: ‘‘ Shall we 
know our friends?”” This would seem 
to depend on what the basis of friend- 
ship has been. The lower kind of 
love involved in_ selfishness, the 
friendship that arises out of acci- 
dental juxtaposition, can hardly be 
conceived to hold after the circum- 
stances that made it have disap- 
peared. But there isa kind of love 
that grows out of the higher nature, 
another name of which is unselfish- 
ness. This love, we think, will 
know its own ‘‘ on any sea or shore.” 
All noble souls who have true love 
will instinctively know each other. 
Socrates’ dream will come true, that 
he would recognize the sages to 
whose order he belonged. In other 
words, the only ties that can endure 
death must be real ones. Artificial 
ties may be expected to snap. 


THE WEAK MIND AND CRIME 
The Independent 
Mrs. Besant’s present theory, that 
the suggestion of a crime to a weak 
man by one mentally stronger is really 


the initial step toward its commission 
by the weaker person, may have been 
evolved out of her own experience in 
matters spiritual. The typical pulpit 
oration of our day is addressed to an 
audience the greater part of which the 
preacher coolly assumes to be out- 
and-out atheists or agnostics, and so, 
feeling himself constrained by the 
urgency of the case, and a little by 
the desire to show that he knows just 
as much as they do, and could be as 
rank an unbeliever as any if he chose, 
he summons the very subtlest objec- 
tions of their school to judgment, and 
before he has had time to refute them 
with the stock-in-trade arguments, he 
has galvanized one-half of the hitherto 
guileless congregation into a state of 
mental riot, and set not a few of them 
floundering inextricably in the “ un- 
plumbed sea” of genuine doubt. 
What impression he may leave upon 
the Milesian greengrocer, who is a 
bit perturbed at the remembrance of 
his week’s traffic in butter and eggs, 
or on the dressmaker’s apprentice, 
who is miserably conscious of spoiled 
sleeves and wasted trimmings; is not 
easy to determine, seeing that they 
stare like gingerbread rabbits during 
the onslaught on ‘‘ concrete theism,” 
and don’t seem to see what the force 
in them that is different from the 
Ego has had to do with their shame- 
ful deeds! These incorrigibles go 
back to their shops and sin again; but 
because they are members of a church 
withal, and have their Sunday outfits, 
they help to swell the evidence that 
has convinced Ouida and her satellites 
that Christianity is an unmitigated 
failure. 


THE MIND CURE 
London Lancet 


In order to discover the principle 
of the scientific application of psycho- 
therapeutics, it is very instructive to 
study the numerous examples of the 
unconscious application of them. Of 
this I will give an example. Religious 
relics have had a great reputation for 
a cure of diseases, and Dr. Hack 
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Tuke relates how the Rev. Fred. Wil- 
fred Faber, who suffered from severe 
headaches and sickness which com- 
pletely prostrated him, was instanta- 
neously cured by the application of a 
relic—a piece of linen of St. Mary 
Magdalene of Pazzi—to his forehead. 
A sort of fire went through his head, 
through every limb down to his feet, 
causing him to tremble, and he cried 
out, ‘‘I am cured; I am quite well.” 
In this instance an excellent and good 
man, having a strong religious faith 
in the efficacy of the relic, and com- 
plete confidence that by some super- 
natural means this piece of linen was 
able to exert an influence over him, 
obtained instantaneous relief, when in 
this frame of mind he applied the 
relic for the purpose of removing the 
headache. This case may be taken 
as one out of innumerable examples 
of the power of religious faith, the 
most powerful of all psychical agencies 
in effecting ‘‘ miraculous” cures. 


THE DECLINE OF PROFANITY 

Edward Carey..... scccce.scccccccce cove The Century 

The habit is dying out. It was, 
within the memory of those who do 
not like to think themselves old, very 
common. I have heard, on what I 
am sure is trustworthy authority, of a 
clergyman of the last generation who, 
summoned to breakfast while at his 
morning devotions, turned upon the 
unfortunate messenger with the excla- 
mation: ‘‘ you! How dare you 
interrupt my prayers!” Much less 
extreme instances are known to many 
of us which would be simply impossi- 
ble. Are we becoming more pious ? 
That is not the general impression. 
Is the fiber of the race softening ? 
That is often maintained, but I do 
not think successfully. The civil war 
is there to disprove it for Americans, 
at least. Or are we, as Frenchmen 
and women did long ago, learning 
more adequately to master the 
resources of our own tongue, and 
becoming independent of this crude 
and rather stupid—to call it nothing 
worse—device ? 





THE POWER THAT MARKS A MAN 
The Christian Union 
Every observing man, as he goes 

through life, must finally come to the 
conclusion that the most important 
acquisition in life is self-control; he 
finds himself admiring, not the repose 
that comes from inanition, but that 
which comes from fullness of vitality 
and faith controlled, held in bonds of 
reason and good manners. This isa 
storehouse of power. Not only in 
public effort, but in the privacy of the 
home and the superficial intercourse 
of society, the element that ministers 
most effectually to peace and success 
is self-control. Vitality is often 
wasted in acquiring habits that de- 
tract from personal appearance, or 
even ‘come under the head of bad 
manners. Voice, feet and hands, 
when uncontrolled, have been the 
bars that have kept many men out of 
desired fields of enjoyment and em- 
ployment; so with the mind if it has 
been ungoverned. The mind that 
will not harness itself in maturity has 
acquired its uncontrollable freedom in 
the first years in the home and school- 
room; its antagonism to order and 
obedience has been acquired in child- 
hood. No matter how richly a man 
may be endowed by nature, if the 
training of home and school has not 
made him master of his own body and 
mind, he fails to leave after him a 
work that marks him as above the 
average. Endowments untrained, un- 
controlled, unguided, are no more 
valuable to a man than the power of 
speed would be to a horse who had 
never known any harness. 

HOW TO WORK 

Atlantic Monthly 

The spasmodic method of the cler- 

gyman is natural method of working. 
The beast of prey, for example, does 
not spend his whole time, day after 
day, pottering about the forest in a 
routine manner. On the contrary, 
he goes off for a vigorous, well-sus- 
tained hunt, and then, having gorged 
himself on the proceeds, he lies down 
to repose and meditation, until some 
further necessity for action arises. 














EPIGRAMS, APHORISMS AND PROVERBS 


Nothing will do more to put wrink- 
les in your face than worrying about 
things you can’t help. . . It is doubt- 
ful if the devil is ever driven back an 
inch by the testimony of a stingy 
Christian. It would demoralize 
heaven for the angels to go in com- 
pany that some Church members con- 
sider good. The man who in- 
spects the car wheels is as necessary 
to the safety of the traveller as the 
president of the road. . . It will not 
count for much to refrain from buggy- 
riding on Sunday if we spend all the 
rest of the week in throwing stones at 
people we don’t like.——Ram's Horn. 





Do they call it a white lie because 


the dirt shows on it so easily. . . A 
sigh is the effervescence of sorrow. . 
. A kiss is a language to itself... A 


bird would sing just the same if no- 
body heard it. Chemical analysis 
does not show the tears in a pint of 


whiskey. There's crape on the 
door of the whole world.—Detroit 
Free Press. 





There is no more dangerous 
water than that which makes no 
noise. God sends the cold accord- 
ing to the clothes. Four eyes see 
more than two. An old mule doesn’t 
Jearn new languages. Youcan’t make 
a dart of a pigs tail. Between the plate 
and the mouth the soup is often spilled. 
The love of a boy is water in a basket. 
He who gets into war, the chase, or in 
love, will not get out of it just 
when he pleases. Love, fire, and a 
cough, tell on the owner,—that is, 
give him away. Love is_ work, 
not sweet words. If you want to 
marry well, marry your equal. 
Every one sings according to his 
ability, and marries according to his 
luck. Don’t buy a lame mule ex- 
pecting that she will recover, or 
marry a bad woman expecting that 
she will mend. He who has neither 
mother-in-law nor sister-in-law is 
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well married.— Portuguese Proverbs.— 
Overland Monthly. 

Grief that is wild is not so serious 
a matter as the tame grief which 
follows the footsteps and rests in the 
bosom. The wisest of us do 
a great deal more grieving over van- 
ished joys than we do of rejoicing 
over vanished griefs. . . . If you 
cannot learn to swim, learn to float; 
many have been drowned in the 
waters of affliction in plain sight of 
solid land. Adversity is not 
undiluted disagreeableness. Even 
adverse criticism gives pleasure to the 
writer. In this world we 
shall have tribulation; in the next 
world we shall have opportunities for 
wondering why we gave it a seat at 
the head of the table. It is 
true that life is short, but one may 
always have the consolation of making 
a long face over it.—Century. 





Language was given us to conceal 
our ignorance. To reform 
society is an easy task, if each mem- 
ber of it will reform one person— 
himself. If the doctrine of 
development is true, club chairs will 
utimately possess only hind legs. 

The soul-rending task of 
an artist is to be compelled, through 
necessity, to lower his art to the level 
of a depraved taste. The 
most difficult thing in this world to 
contend against is ignorance, and our 
own is the most troublesome of all. 

. All rules have their excep- 
tions, and we usually feel that we are 
the exceptions to bad rules. 
Is religion falling from a conviction 
to a sentiment? . The govern- 
ment is our own child, but a spoiled 
one, who leads us by the nose and 
spends our money. Small 
things sometimes exclude great ones. 
A speck of dust in the engineer’s eye 
excludes immediate thought of the 
mountain in the line of his railway. 











Lyrics 


OVER THE SEA LIES SPAIN 


Charles Washington Coleman............. The Century 


Perhaps they may count me a beggar here, 
With nevera roof for the wind and the 
rain; 
But there is the sea, with its wave-lashed 
pier, 
And over the sea lies Spain. 


And there am I held by a title high, 
As befitteth the lord of a broad demesne; 
For there is my kingdom, and here am I, 
With only the sea between. 


And what if the sea be deep, be deep, 
And what if the sea be wide ? 

Some day I shall float in my own fair boat, 
And sail to the other side. 


A certain man in the city I meet, 
As he steps to his coach at the curbstone 
there, 
From a solemn house in a stately street— 
You would know him rich by his air. 


He gives me a finger or two to hold, 
Or only a passing nod may deign: 
He does not know of my title and gold, 

My castle and lands in Spain. 


But what care I for his bonds and stocks? 
No solemn house in the-city for me! 


His are the ships that lie at the docks, 
But I have a ship at sea. 


And whatif the land be far, be far, 
And what if the sea be wide? 

Some day I shall sail with a favoring gale 
To a port on the other side, 


And now while I lie on the sea-beach here, 
With the fisherman yonder mending his 
seine, 
I know that only the sea sweeps clear 
’Twixt me and my castle in Spain. 


I can see the sun on its airy towers, 
And a white hand beckon from over-sea; 
I can smell the breath of the rosy bowers, 
Where somebody waits for me. 


So content do I walk in this world of men 
To which by an alien name I am 
known; 
But how it will gape in wonder when 
Don Carlos comes to his own! 


Be never the land so far, so far, 
Be never so broad the main, 

There's a ship on the sea that belongs to me, 
And over the sea lies Spain, 


THE BROKEN HARP 


Clarence Hawkes..........+ 


My golden harp lay broken on the floor— 

My shattered hopes among its parted 
strings. 

Ah, whocan know the joy of him who sings, 

Or grief of him whose heart will sing no 
more ! 

’Twas not for me to add unto the store 

Of golden thoughts in sweet pathetic 
rhyme, 

That lofty bards had given to their time— 

Note’en one thought,one little maxim more, 
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But I had lived to sing a noble strain, 

That thought I let fall from off a burning 
pen, 

To raise the souls and touch the lives of 
men. 


Long years rolled by—the harp ne’er spoke 
again, 

But love still labored on through grief and 
wrong, 

And made one life a pure, immortal song. 


THE SONG SPARROW 


Danske Dandridge......... 


When, with her sandals green, the Spring 
Steals on, with timid pattering; 

And tearful lids and wind-blown hair 
Half-veil the face we find so fair; 

Into my window, morn by morn, 

The Sparrow’s simple strain is borne, 
With varied carols that express 
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His wild and happy carelessness. 


And, as I hear his roundelay, 


Sometimes. with half a say, I say: 
‘*Oh, Sparrow, were you caged like me 
Would you exult so ringingly? 

Or, did you bear a broken wing 

My gentle neighbor, could you sing ?” 


THE ZITHERN PLAYER 


Forrest Crissey........++++ 


Over the zithern’s strings 
In vibrant wanderings 
Her supple fingers glide. 
Now soft as Lethean dreams, 
Now swift as singing streams: 
A fickle, slumberous tide ! 


What wraith of sad Despair 
Guideth thy fingers fair 
In mellow, dreamful grief? 
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A ghost of mournful wind 
Whispering of love unkind 
To Autumn’s lonely leaf, 


Strike out a sweeter tune 

Like that soft hint of June 
Upon thy blushing cheek— 

Of dewy blooms that tempt 

The boisterous bees unkempt 
Thy honeyed sweets to seek ! 
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THE SPITZER 


What M. Emile Molinier, in the 
catalogue of the Spitzer collection 
calls the greatest sale of the century, 
began in Paris April 17. Some idea 
of its magnitude may be gathered 
from the fact that, although it will 
continue during five days of every 
week, it will not be concluded until 
the middle of June. It will dis- 
perse one of the most remarkable col- 
lections of artistic relics of antiquity, 
the Middle Ages and the Renaissance 
which the world has ever seen. The 
French appreciate the event. With 
the generosity characteristic of the 
nation when matters of art are con- 
cerned the Senate has voted $100,000 
to be expended at the auction for the 
benefit of the State museums. From 
the Messrs. Durand- Ruel we have re- 
ceived a copy of the catalogue issued 
for the sale, a publication comprising 
two volumes of text and a portfolio 
of sixty-eight large plates. In the 
preface M. Bonaffe touches upon the 
late Frederic Spitzer’s career as well 
as upon the marvels of his collection. 
Paris was his home and his fame is 
the fame of France, but he was not a 
Frenchman. He was born in Vienna 
in 1815, and it was not until 1852 that 
he was installed at Paris. He began 
life without fortune, but his talent for 
speculation in objects of art amounted 
to genius, and throughout his career 
he was enabled to carry on Napole- 
onic transactions. When he entered 
the European market there was less 
enthusiasm for industrial than for 
pictorial and plastic art. ‘The aver- 
age collector was only beginning to 
awaken to the riches of the past in 
the fields of the armorer, the cabinet- 
maker, the ironworker, the artist in 
textiles, glass, enamels and_ ivory. 
These things had been prized and col- 
lected before, but Spitzer brought 
new life into the search for them. He 
was in love with his specialty, and 
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knew it only as the expert who is an 
expert by instinct as well as by train- 
ing can know it. He was interested 
in the antique, and one of the finest 
plates in the portfolio of the cata- 
logue is a number of Tanagra figur- 
ines, but the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance were the eras in which 
he cared most to study, and he came to 
know them intimately. He had 
an ideal. He wished to form a 
collection that would be encyclopae- 
dic, that would illustrate the indus- 
trial arts of his favorite ages system- 
atically, and with tolerable complete- 
ness. M. Bonaffe admits that other 
men prior to Spitzer delved in his 
province, but he adds, justly, that no 
one had ever approached the Parisian- 
ized Austrian in method. His house 
on the Rue de Villejust was developed 
into one of the most noted museums 
on the Continent. It was a miracle 
of arrangement. Spitzer was not satis- 
fied with a classification of his treas- 
ures scientifically, by schools, nation- 
alities and periods. He was an artist 
in feeling and he harmonized the 
contents of his mansion as an artist 
would have harmonized them. There 
are 3,369 numbers in this catalogue, 
but the mass of objects which they 
represent was disposed with such tact 
that the house was lived in and had 
nothing of the atmosphere of the 
merely curio-laden museum. For 
twelve years, says M. Bonaffe, it was 
the shrine of artistic pilgrims from all 
over the world. Gambetta knew it, 
he continues, and so did Liszt, but 
these celebrated names are only two 
in a host of others quite as great 
which were at various times inscribed 
upon the collector’s “golden book.” 
Spitzer died three years ago in the 
midst of schemes to augment his col- 
lection. He desired, with passionate 
energy, to make it a perfect whole, a 
unit representing certain times. To- 
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morrow it begins to be scattered be- 
yond recall. It is a cause for the 
deepest regret that no steps were 
taken to purchase it ‘‘en bloc.” It 
should have passed intact from Spit- 
zer’s heirs to the Louvre, to South 
Kensington, to Berlin or to our own 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. Some- 
where it should have been set apart, a 
monument of extraordinary character 
and value, preferably in Paris, but if 
not there then in New York, where 
after all it is needed most. American 
buyers will presumably be represented 
at the sale, but they can bring back 
only the smallest fragments. Euro- 
pean competition promises to be more 
than ordinarily active. It is impos- 
sible to review in detail the fascinating 
pages of this catalogue and the plates 
which accompany them. They illus- 
trate tapestries, faiences, bronzes, 
enamels, glass, iron and woodwork, 
medals and miniatures, and dozens of 
other things, and they illustrate them 
in the finest examples. The text is 
eloquent and the plates, even in their 
monotone, tell a similarly impressive 
tale. 


THE TROUBLE WITH VENUS DE MEDICIS 
The London News 


If anything is safe in this iconoclas- 
tic age it might be supposed to be 
the reputation for beauty and’ grace 
of the Venus de Medicis. More than 
two centuries have elapsed since this 
famous piece of sculpture was un- 
earthed on the site of Hadrian’s 
villa at Tivoli, and since then con- 
noisseurs of all nations have joined in 
doing homage to the ancient sculp- 
tor’s skill. How many visitors to the 
Uffizi gallery at Florence have stood, 
Murray or Appleton in hand, gazing 
at the undraped figure without a 
thought of questioning these learned 
persons! But of late years there 
have been sceptics daring enough to 
class this with the Apollo Belvedere 
as a sample of ancient art that has 
been “monstrously overrated,” and 
now comes no less an authority than 
Mr. Holman Hunt to assure us that 
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the Venus de Medicis, to use a proper 
phrase, ‘‘ won't do.” There is a little 
anecdote attaching to this expression 
of opinion. Some years ago at the 
house of Sir Richard Owen, the great 
naturalist, Mr. Hunt met that pro- 
fessor of sanitary science, the late 
Sir Edwin Chadwick, who began a 
conversation thus: ‘‘As a commis- 
sioner of health I must profess my- 
self altogether opposed to the artistic 
theory of beauty. There is the Venus 
de Medicis, which you artists regard 
as giving the perfect type of female 
form. I should require that a typical 
statue with such pretension should 
bear evidence of perfect power of life, 
with steady prospect of a health and 
signs of mental vigor, but she has 
neither. Her chest is narrow, indi- 
cating unrobust lungs; her limbs are 
without evidence of due training of 
muscles, her shoulders are not well 
braced up, and her cranium and her 
face, too, are deficient in all traits of 
intellect. She would be a miserable 
mistress of a house and a contempt- 
ible mother.” But the listener as- 
sured the sage critic that he had made 
a most artistic criticism of the statue, 
and that his auditor would join in 
every word as to his standard of re- 
quirements. Mr. Hunt was aware, he 
said, that he was talking heresy tothe 
mass of persons who accepted the 
traditional jargon of the cognoscenti 
on trust, but inhis opinion ‘‘ the work 
belongs to the decadence of Roman 
virtue and vitality, and its merit lies 
alone in the rendering of a voluptuous — 
being without mind or soul!” If no 
authorities of equal weight will stand 
forth in defence of this marble lady 
it-is to be feared that the famous 
Venus de Medicis will soon be ranked 
among imposters. The strange part 
of the matter is that it has taken 213 
years to find her out. 


SALVINI’S DEBUT IN PARIS 
Tomaso Salvini in The Century 
When I had become in fair measure 
satisfied with my rendering of Orosmane 
in ‘‘ Zaire,” of Saul, and of Othello, 
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I persuaded my friend and associate, 
Cesare Dondini, totry our fortune at 
the Salle Ventadour in Paris. I car- 
ried only my art with me, and in that 
mare magnum of all earthly celebri- 
ties this proved to be a rather scant 
capital. In Paris, no doubt, true 
merit is appreciated, but if one has 
not the means of presenting his merit 
along with a pretty liberal dose of 
charlatanism, it is offered to deaf ears, 
and the few who do appreciate it are 
swallowed up in the indifference of the 
vast majority. Well, we arrived in 
Paris, and, thinking to flatter the 
national pride, we chose Voltaire’s 
‘* Zaire” for our first production. Our 
chief actress, Clementina Cazzola, 
was frightened by Ristori’s great suc- 
cess, and declined to accompany us 
on this venture; all her parts were ac- 
cordingly intrusted to a conscientious 
young actress, Alfonsina Aliprandi, 
who filled them with credit. Oros- 
mane was acclaimed, Zaire applauded, 
Lusignan (Lorenzo Piccinini) praised ; 
but the play had lived its time, the 
classic type was in decadence, and 
our choice of a piece was criticized. 
We promptly produced ‘* Saul.”’ This 
sublime composition was pronounced 
by the Gallic critics heavy, dry, arid, 
incomprehensible. May Heaven par- 
don them! They were incapable of 
understanding it. I convinced my- 
self that this was really the case when 
I went to look fora French transla- 
tion of ‘‘ Saul,” in order to have li- 
brettos prepared to promote apprecia- 
tion of it, and found that fine open- 
ing ‘‘ Bell” alba é questa,” rendered, 
‘* Oh, quelle belle matinée!” I became 
even more convinced when Alexandre 
Dumas, féeve, maintained that Alfieri 
should have made his Sau/ a young 
man, and not an old one. If anacute, 
many-sided, imaginative talent like 
that was capable of making so non- 
sensical an exhibition of itself, it can 
easily be imagined what the smaller 
fry said. Thus ‘‘Saul” shared the 
fate of ‘‘ Zaire.”’ There was applause 
and there were flattering notices, but 
the play would notdraw. As our last 


anchor of safety, we tried ‘‘ Othello.” 
Shakspere was the fashion, and even 
I became the fashion, too! Paris was 
moved; and according to her wont, 
being moved she went into a state of 
exultation. The Anglo-Saxon sojourn- 
ers came, too; the journalists were 
forced (I say forced, because they 
did it greatly against their wish) to 
fall into line with the general appre- 
ciation, to float with the current, and 
to bring themselves to do me justice. 
‘*Othello” paid the expenses of our 
season. The most generous praises 
were lavished on the artists; in espe- 
cial a demonstration was made by the 
Comédie-Francaise, which decided, in 
order to do honor to the Italian actor, 
that on the night of his benefit several 
of its actors and actresses should take 
part in the representation. I must 
admit that if the French once begin 
to be agreeable, they do not stop 
half-way ; and it was no small achieve- 
ment to have interested the man- 
ager and the artists of that model 
playhouse. 


HUMORS OF COMPOSERS 
London Standard 


No attentive reader of the biogra- 
phies of eminent musical composers 
can have failed to be struck by the 
fact that they, in common with their 
less gifted brethren, have what are 
generally termed their ‘‘ humors.” 
Beethoven, for example, would, when 
composing in his own room at home, 
frequently walk about in a reverie, 
pouring cold water over his hands 
alternately from jug after jug, till the 
floor of the room was inundated, and 
people came running upstairs to know 
the cause of the deluge. In another 
mood, and particularly after he was 
smitten with deafness, while working 
out a subject in his mind, he would 
leave the house at night or in the 
early morning and walk for many 
hours through the most remote and 
solitary places in silence and abstrac- 
tion. In this fashion he sometimes 
walked round Vienna twice in the 
course of the day. 











Pen Pictures of Travel 


A ROMANCE OF 





THE JAPANESE* 





The story of KXogo-no-Tsubone— 
properly an waz, or historical poem— 
is a favorite in Japan on account of 
the sweet romance it contains. 


v 
THE STORY OF KOGO-NO-TSUBONE, 


Long, long years ago, before the 
Shoguns, that now sleep in their an- 
cient graves in Shiba, had gained 
power, and before the advent of for- 
eigners had been even dreamed of, 
the peace-loving young Emperor Ta- 
kakura, a monarch of the imperial 
line, graced the sacred throne of his 
ancestors. But the Imperial power 
of Takakura was but a nominal one, 
for the prime minister—one Kiyo- 
mori, of Taira descent—virtually 
ruled the land, and, to accomplish his 
ends more adroitly, had even caused 
his daughter to be made empress. 
Thus the peace-loving young mon- 
arch was a mere tool in the artful 
hands of Kiyomori. Indeed, his 
power was great, for the emperor 
could not have declared war or made 
peace against Kiyomori’s tyrant will. 

So, while the prime minister was 
scheming with his daughter the em- 
press, the young monarch was forced 
to seek consolation in music and art, 
and found a willing and loving fol- 
lower in one of his retainers, Naka- 
kuni, who himself was a most skilled 
performer on the flute. Now it hap- 
pened that among the royal musicians 
at the palace there was a lady in 
waiting to the royal household who 
in music far outranked any other. 
Fair as a dream, gifted with the 
sweetest of voices, Kogo—for this 
was her name—was able to awaken 
music from her 4ofo strings that 
seemed to spring from the very soul 
of the instrument. None but the 
tapering fingers of the fair Kogo 
could create such entrancing har- 
mony, and it truly seemed as though 
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the silken strings would murmur a 
loving response to her gentle caress. 





Frequently the flutist Nakakuni 
would accompany Kogo’s music and 
song, while the young emperor would 
listen like one entranced. These 
three passed many happy hours to- 
gether; but as time wore on, the 
young monarch realized that sweet 
Kogo’s music and verse had awak- 
ened love. But, alas! Kiyomori 
learned of the emperor’s infatuation, 
and poor Kogo was compelled to se- 
cretly flee to the mountain forests of 
Saga in order to escape from the re- 
lentless persecutions of Kiyomori 
and his daughter the empress. 
On learning of Kogo’s flight from 
the palace, Takakura at once ordered 
his faithful retainer Nakakuni to go 
in search of the missing maiden, and 
look far and wide, and not to return 
until he had found her hiding place. 
The fleetest horse of the royal mews 
was made ready, and Nakakuni, bear- 
ing with him a message from the Em- 
peror, was soon speeding toward the 
gloomy mountain of Saga. 





Long he rode; the giant crypo- 
marias that flanked the highway tow- 
ered overhead, and well-nigh shut out 
the remnant of the dyingday. Night 
dropped her black pall over the earth 
as he entered the dark forests of the 
mountain, but far, far above the tree- 
tops the silver moon shone forth with 
the stars peeping out one by one, as 
though desiring to aid the loyal re- 
tainer in his search. Again and again 
he would check his horse and stop to 
listen, for it seemed that he could 
hear the melodious tones of a oto. 
At last, when, far late into the night, 
he arrived at the ancient temple of 
Horin, the sound became more audi- 
ble, although still distant. Was it 
the distant moan of some far-away 
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tempest among the mountain peaks? 
Was it merely the night wind sighing 
through the lofty pines overhead? Or 
could it be the plaintive, liquid 
melody from the harp of the lost one? 
Checking his panting, foaming steed, 
Nakakuni listened intently, and while 
listening his heart began to beat 
wildly, for he now recognized the 
music of an old love song, and the 
magic touch of Kogo’s fingers on the 
koto strings. Led by the guiding 
music, he soon reached a miserable- 
looking hut, whence the sounds pro- 
ceeded. Dismounting at the door of 
the hut, he proclaimed himself a royal 
messenger and demanded admit- 
tance. 


A voice from within answered that 
no dweller in so humble a hut was 
worthy of being the recipient of a 
message from the emperor, and that 
surely he had made some mistake. 
Not to be put off, however, Naka- 
kuni declared that he had recognized 
Kogo’s music, and that it was for 
Kogo that he was seeking. Then, 
indeed, he was made welcome to the 
humble abode; but, after delivering 
the emperor’s message, the fair Kogo 
announced her determination to for- 
sake the world forever and live the holy 
life of a recluse, and begged that Naka- 
kuni would secure the emperor’s par- 
don for her enforced disobedience to 
his commands. In vain did the faith- 
ful messenger endeavor to alter this 
determination, and presently the two 
fell to talking of the happy past at 
the palace. The ofo was brought 
forth, and Kogo once more sang those 
well-known love songs, and the harp 
strings rang again with melody. 
The moments rolled into hours, and 
the day was breaking when Naka- 
kuni took leave of the weeping and 
disconsolate maiden and rode slowly 
back to the palace alone. 


* * * 


Sometimes the story is ended here 
with the conclusion that Kogo became 





a Buddhist nun and spent her life in 
ministering to others, self-abnegation, 
and prayer; but the history of the ro- 
mance, as set forth in the w/az, is 
kindlier, for the emperor again sent 
for the sweet musician, who was 
finally prevailed upon to return to the 
palace, where she was restored to her 
former honorable position in the im- 
perial household. 


MEXICAN HOSPITALITY 
The Californian 


Connected with Santa Anita is the 
association of one incident very sig- 
nificant of Mexican character. I once 
took Charles Dudley Warner down 
the Viga, and we were considerably 
annoyed by the importunity of a 
canoeman, who insisted that we should 
hire his boat. This we were not ready 
to do until after seeing the church 
and some other features at closer 
range. It is unusual to meet with 
so unpleasant an experience; as arule, 
the utmost urgency of venders or 
guides can be overcome by a decided 
‘*No!” or better yet, by a knowing 
grin and the lateral waving in native 
fashion of one’s forefinger. But this 
fellow, probably tipsy, audaciously de- 
clared that we were injuring, with our 
weight, the “‘made ground,” and he 
became abusive. Then I said to him 
a few sharp words in the vernacular, 
and he hung his head in shame and 
slunk away. ‘ What on earth did you 
say to the fellow?”’ asked Mr. War- 
ner; ‘‘ the effect was magical.” What 
I had said was, ‘‘Do you call this 
Mexican hospitality? Shame on you; 
a disgrace to your nation! You are 
the first who has ever made me un- 
welcome in Mexico!” And _ that 
brutal, nearly naked creature, appar- 
ently with hardly an instinct above 
the curs snarling alongside, had re- 
sponded to the assured touch, know- 
ing that he had outraged the finest 
trait among his countrymen. There 
is still something noble among a 
nation whose meanest answer to the 
touch on this chord. 

















THE AFGHAN’S VALUE OF HUMAN LIFE* 





I have often repeated a story 
(which, although true to the very let- 
ter, has always excited an incredulous 
smile among my American and Eng- 
lish friends), which illustrates the 
very slight value which an Afghan 
places upon human life. On one occa- 
sion among my guests was an Afghan 
chieftain from Kunar with a large 
retinue of servants. As my custom 
was, I invited the chief and his party 
to an evening entertainment in my 
library. I showed him a magic lan- 
tern, | explained to him the move- 
ments of the magnet. I sent shocks 
of galvanism through his stalwart 
frame, I illustrated and explained the 
method of the telegraph. The chief- 
tain and his servants were all deeply 
interested. When the entertainment 
was over, the chief dismissed his ser- 
vants and sought a private interview 
with me in my study. Drawing his 
chair nearto mine, in a confidential 
mood, he said: ‘‘Sir, it is very evi- 
dent that you are a man of science, an 
alchemist, and a medicine man of 
high attainments. May I inquire if 
you have a poison which, if adminis- 
tered, will take effect about a week 
or ten days afterwards?” 

I replied: ‘‘I have no such poison, 
but may I ask for what purpose you 
want it?” 

Drawing his chair still closer to 
mine, he, in a low whisper, said: ‘‘I 
want to take the life of my enemy.” 

I sprang from my chair with indig- 
nation, and exclaimed: ‘‘It is very 
evident that you do not understand 
the work and office of a Christian 
minister. I am not here to take life, 
but to save it.” 

‘* Don’t get angry, Padre Sahib,” 
he said, placing his hand gently upon 
my shoulder. ‘‘If you will only sit 
down quietly and listen patiently to 
my story, I will tell you the circum- 
stances under which I want that 





*Thomas D. Hughes in the Independent. 
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poison; and then, after all, you will 
see that Iam not the villain you take 
me for.” 

‘*T am open to conviction,” I said; 
‘* proceed with your story.” : 

He then related as follows; ‘‘Some 
time ago a mortal feud existed be- 
tween myself and the chief of a rival 
tribe. For many years this man 
sought my life; but he never found 
me alone nor could he seize me un- 
guarded and unarmed. But one Sum- 
mer’s night, when we were all sleep- 
ing in our beds in the open court fac- 
ing my house this man crept stealthily 
to my cot, and, raising his dagger, 
plunged it violently through the quilt 
under which he thought I was sleep- 
ing. Itso happened that I was not 
sleeping in my cot that night, but my 
beloved child, a little maid of ten 
years, was. The villain’s knife had 
pierced the heart of my favorite child! 
I sought revenge. I pursued the 
man over hill and dale, by night and 
by day, but I could not catch him. 
But one evening, when I was in my 
chamber alone, he came to me un- 
armed, and, casting his turban at my 
feet, begged that I would spare his 
life. The sight of my enemy, who 
was in ourcountry esteemed a warrior 
of renown, pleading at my feet, 
touched my heart, and I forgave him. 
But,” he continued, -heaving a deep, 
heavy sigh, ‘‘an Afghan never for- 
gives. And when I saw you do those 
wonderful things, and felt those 
strange shocks of lightning pass 
through the nerves and sinues of my 
body, I thought to myself, this man is 
a man of science, and if he could give 
me a poison which I could put in the 
food of my enemy, when I entertain 
him as my guest, and which would 
take effect a week or ten days after- 
ward, so that I never could be sus- 
pected, then I could take the life of 
the murderer of my beloved child and 
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yet keep my word and pass as a man 
of honor among my own people.” 

This story is perfectly true, and it 
illustrates that strange contradiction 
of character, that admixture of base 
treachery and impulsive sense of 
honor with low meanness and great 
personal bravery which, all combined, 
ferm that strange complexity of the 
Afghan character which is utterly be- 
yond the comprehension of an Occi- 
dental mind. It perplexes the Eng- 
lish ruler:as well as the Christian 
missionary. 


IN DEATH’S VALLEY 


San Francisco Chronicle 


‘* Death valley is known as the re- 
gion of the lowest depression in the 
world, besides claiming the flattering 
appellation of being the hottest place 
onearth. It is also 430 feet below 
the level of the sea. The valley is 
seventy-five miles long and from eight 
to fifteen miles wide. On the east 
the valley is bounded by the Funeral 
mountains, which attain an elevation 
of from 6000 to 8000 feet, and on the 
west it is inclosed by the Panamint 
range, which reaches a height of from 
8,000 to 10,000 feet. * * * We 
arrived at the entrance or level of 
Death valley and from this point saw 
for the first time a sand storm. When 
we saw it the northern part of the 
valley was obscured in a_ brownish- 
colored cloud, which gradually 
thinned out until it crossed the entire 
valley. Never at any moment did it 
entirely obscure the sun, which looked 
like a mere ghost of itself. The 
cloud moved with great velocity in 
our direction and soon advance run- 
ners or hot puffs of wind reached us. 
On arriving at the end of Furnace- 
creek wash, we saw the sand storm 
in the northern part of the valley. 
This was shortly after sunrise. The 
entire horizon and sky was obscured 
by the sand and gravel, which were 
buoyed in an atmosphere oppressively 
hot and stifling. Soon we were en- 
veloped by a dense cloud of sand, and 


¢ 


occasionally as a stronger puff of 
wind came gravel and even small 
rocks were hurled in our faces. We 
covered our heads with blankets, and 
the mules instinctively turned their 
tails to the wind. With all these pre- 
cautions we did not escape, for my 
guide’s face and my own became 
badly bruised and lacerated. In our 
exposed position we experienced all 
the fury of this desert simoon, and 
as the winds traveled across the al- 
kali sink they increased in heat to 
such an extent that breathing became 
a matter of difficulty. This storm 
lasted two days, and in all this time 
it was impossible to move from our 
position. We had to camp here for 
that period, being unable to light 
any fires or prepare meals. Most of 
this time we were covered with 
blankets and literally starved. I 
never want to undergo that ordeal 
again. This was in the fall. The 
puffs of wind were so intensely hot 
and suffocating that they can be lik- 
ened to blasts from a furnace, and 


’ seemed to draw the very breath from 


our bodies. The storm piled the sand 
around our wagon and covered every- 
thing. Occasionally looking down 
into the valley, we could see a large 
sand augur or spout waltzing hither 
and thither over the country, carry- 
ing the sand and alkali dust high into 
the air. Though this storm was ex- 
ceedingly severe toa novice like my- 
self, it is incomparable to the ones 
that sweep over this country in middle 
summer. In July or August, with 
the thermometer registering from 130 
to 137 degrees in the shade, it would 
be impossible for any living creature 
to exist in it even for an hour. After 
having passed safely through: this 
sandstorm we continued our journey, 
and I made a thorough inspection of 
the valley. There is much of interest 
to be told, but owing to the absence 
of much of my data and statistics I 
would not venture to give you a de- 
scription of our observations, as many 
of them are based on scientific ex- 
aminations and tests.” 
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THE NEW MORMON TEMPLE* 





The building of the temple was be- 
gun in February, 1853, and in June of 
the same year the corner stone was 
laid. The capstone of the temple 
was laid June 6 last year, the thirty- 
ninth anniversary of the laying of the 
corner stone. This completed the 
exterior, but the decorating of the in- 
terior was not finished until the pres- 
ent year. Imperishable gray granite 
quarried twenty miles from the city is 
the material of which the temple is 
built. During the years preceding 
the building of railways the blocks of 
granite had to be conveyed on carts 
drawn by oxen the twenty miles from 
the quarry to the temple. Two, 
three, and four days and more were 
oftentimes occupied in the bringing 
of one large block to the temple. 
Necessarily the work advanced but 
slowly. Then conflicts with the 
United States Government inter- 
rupted the work, and once, at least, 
drove the colonists entirely away 
from the temple and city, so that 
both were for some time deserted. 
Of late years the progress in building 
the temple has been comparatively 
rapid. In the forty years since it 
was begun at least $5,000,000 has 
been spent in the work, agreater sum 
than has been expended on any other 
religlous structure in the land. 





The interior is both gorgeous and 
gaudy, and in some of its fixings and 
furnishings much like a luxurious 
modern hotel or a priestly palace of 
latter days. The temple is 186 feet 
long and 99 feet wide. The height 
of the body of the structure is 167 1-2 
feet. Three immense towers uprear 
at the eastern end and three at the 
western end, and the extreme height 
to the top of the highest pinnacle of 
the highest tower is 222 1-2 feet. 
The outer walls are 9 feet thick at 
the base and 6 feet thick at the top. 
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A foundation wall 16 feet deep and 16 
feet thick supports the whole struct- 
ure. The entire temple covers an 
area 31,850 feet. 





Poised on the capstone surmounting 
the highest spire of the temple, is a 
twelve-feet high figure of the angel 
‘*Maroni,” the celestial messenger, 
which, according to the Mormon be- 
lief, revealed to Joseph Smith the 
golden plates on which the Book of 
Mormon was inscribed. The figure 
is of hammered copper, covered with 
gold leaf, and the remembrance of 
Diana on the Madison Square Garden 
tower will best suggest the position 
and general appearance of the crown- 
ing figure of the Mormon Temple. 
The roof of the temple is reached by 
steps of granite, over two hundred in 
number, built in the towers at each cor- 
ner of the building, and the steps 
lead from the roof to the point of the 
topmost tower, under the feet of the 
angel Maroni. Every part of the 
temple is constructed in the solidest 
fashion. The stone steps are built 
into the massive walls. Tiles, mar- 
bles and bronze are everywhere, and 
the structure seems designed to last 
for all time. 





The building has three floors and 
a basement. The area of the upper 
floor, the general assembly room, is 
120 by 80 feet, and the ceiling is 
thirty-six feet from the floor. A gal- 
lery encircles the room, and the en- 
tire seating capacity is over 3,000, 
The decorations are ornate and cost- 
ly, and five immense electric light 
chandeliers are a part of the fittings. 
The first and second floors are divided 
into many rooms of various sizes, de- 
signed for the ceremonies of the 
Church, marriages, baptisms, andthe 
numerous rites thst are of a secret 
nature. The baptismal font is in the 
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basement. It is of bronze, and rests 
on the backs of twelve life-sized oxen, 
also of bronze. A peculiar feature 
of the fixings and decorations is the 
consistent character of those on each 
floor. In the basement for instance, 
all the metallic fixing, such as door 
hinges, knobs, and handles are of 
brass ; on the first floor they are of 
gold-plated metal; on the second floor 
they are silver-plated, and on the up- 
per floor all are of solid old bronze. All 
these things were made especially for 
the temple and most of the furnish- 
ings and utensils are embossed with 
the clasped hands or the bee hive, 
symbols of Mormonism, and _ the 
motto of the Church, ‘‘Holiness to 
the Lord.” Columns would be re- 
quired to describe all the parts of the 
temple, with their decorations in prec- 
ious woods, metals, stones, and other 
materials. 


LENT AMONG THE MAHOMETANS 
PO Se CP onc kccccccswcceewes Cosmopolitan 


Ramadan is the Mahometan Lent. 
It is the ninth lunar month of the 
Mahometan year, and during it the 
people are required both by law and 
the prophet to spend their days in 
fasting and prayer. From sunrise to 
sunset not a morsel of food and not 
a drop of liquid must pass their lips, 
and the more conscientious of the 
people consider it a sin to swallow 
their saliva during this time. They 
must not smoke, nor take snuff, nor 
use any means to stay their appetite, 
and even the use of perfumery is for- 
bidden, At the kissing of the mantle 
of Mahomet a sumptuous lunch was 
carried to the old seraglio for the use 
of the sultan, but he would not eat it 
until sun had set behind the hills of 
Pera and the cannon had boomed out 
the fact of its going down. Then at 
the same moment when his 40,000, - 
ooo subjects began their evening 
meal, he began his, and like them 
took his smoke, ate his olive and fol- 
lowed these with his dinner. The 
Mahometan, who is a_ perpetual 
smoker, misses his tobacco more than 


his food during the fasting, and even 
the poorest of the day laborers who, 
faint from working twelve hours on 
an empty stomach, having their din- 
ner ready for them, watch the sun 
going down with a cigarette in their 
hands, and will consume this before 
they begin to eat. The olive is con- 
sidered to be five times more blessed 
than the water to break the fast with, 
and the dinner which follows the fast 
of Ramadan is always the best that 
the purse of the faster can procure. 
Ramadan is to all Mahometan coun- 
tries a month of day fasting and 
night feasting. The people make up for 
their abstinence during the day by a 
grand carouse at night, and Stamboul 
during this period holds a _ nightly 
carnival. All the restaurants and 
cafes are lighted and the streets filled 
with revellers who are making up for 
their deprivations in the day. The 
wealthy sit up all night receiving and 
returning calls and giving dinner par- 
ties, and after the evening services at 
the mosque the people go to the es- 
planade of the Suli Manieh, the fash- 
ionable drive, where there is a dense 
crowd of promenaders. The bazaars 
are illuminated and the lemonade 
peddler and the sweetmeat men are 
out in all their glory. The mosques 
are also lit up and the hundreds of 
minarets which rise above the sombre 
city of Stamboul are girdled with 
light. Great figures of fire, made by 
stringing lamps upon wires, hang out 
in the air above the city. These are 
hung between the minarets, and you 
see stars and crescents, fiery books 
and fiery cannons standing out above 
the mosques. 
THE CUBAN YOUTH 
New York Times 

The Cuban youth are denied the 
delight of association with their 
young women friends except under 
the stern eye of a duenna. Literally 
it may be said that the Cuban girl is 
never out of the sight of her father 
or mother or some trusted female 
companion. Even in her sleep she is 
compelled to submit to espionage. 


























A RIDE ON A COWCATCHER* 





Before leaving Vancouver we had 
secured a permit to ride on the cow- 
catcher. There had been some dif- 
ficulty in getting it, as the officials of 
the Canadian Pacific had rather dis- 
couraged the idea, and had tried hard 
to pursuade us that all purposes would 
be answered by our riding with the en- 
gine driver ; but then they were obliged 
to allow that the scenery could be 
seen very much better from the front 
of the engine—that, given a strong 
head, the ride on a cowcatcher was 
delightful, and that several ladies had 
done it already. What other ladies 
had done we felt sure we could do 
too, and so eventually we received 
our permit. It desired the engine- 
driver to let us ride in front of the 
engine between certain named stations, 
and it stated that we did so at our 
own risk and peril and took all dan- 
ger to life or limb on ourselves. It 
was rather an alarmingly-worded mis- 
sive, but we saw that the order was 
numbered far on into the second 
hundred, so that we were far from 
being the first people who had treated 
themselves to these risks and danger, 
and we took comfort accordingly. 
We found the cowcatcher to be an ar- 
rangement of iron bars fastened to 
the lower part of the front of the 
engine, and so making a kind of blunt 


. plough in front of it; and it was on 


the engine with our feet dangling over 
this cowc&tcher that we found we 
were to sit, one on each side; and 
there we rode from the foot of the 
Selkirk Mountains till we reached 
Glacier House close to the top of the 
pass. 





A wonderful two hours’ ride that 
was; the air whizzing past us, the 
huge engine panting and grunting at 
our backs;such a roar in our ears that 
we couldn’t hear each other speak, 
and mingled feelings of danger and 


security that were exciting and thrill- 
ing indeed. Winding in and out 
among the mountains the long snake- 
like train went, swiftly and steadily, 
almost doubling back sometimes round 
some sharp curve, shooting across 
wonderful black wooden trestle bridges 
built just wide enough to take the 
wheels of the carriages,—skeleton 
bridges through which the eye could 
penetrate in every direction and 
clearly discern the torrent, the II- 
licilliwaet dashing itself about among 
the rocks below. As we got higher 
up the pass, the train began to dash 
in and out of the snow sheds, showing 
where in winter the dreaded snowslips 
occur; and backward and forward 
across the chasms, and winding about 
among the snowcapped mountains 
went the track. Presently came a 
tunnel, and a tunnel when riding on a 
cowcatcher is a thing to be remem- 
bered! I saw the narrow track in 
front of me vanish in a little black 
hole in the mountain side, and the 
next moment we were in that black 
hole and plunged into utter darkness. 





On and on the train rushed with a 
deafening noise through the cim- 
merian blackness. I had a vague 
feeling that I must hold fast for my 
life, my only idea the confident one 
that I should see the light presently ; 
the cold, heavy, damp air whizzed 
past me; my ears were filled with the 
roar of the train, my eyes ached with 
staring ahead for the point of light 
which seemed nevercoming. Thena 
tiny flash like a star appeared and in 
another moment we were out of the 
black darkness and into the sunshine, 
with the green trees dancing in the 
light and the bluesky above us! Was 
there ever sky so blue before, or sun 
that shown so brightly on green pine 
trees? Or would ever air again seem 
so fresh and warm and pure? We 
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looked at each other across the huge 
engine, and though we couldn’t hear 
ourselves speak we waved our hands 
and laughed with joy at being once 
more out in the open. 
A CENTENARIAN SWISS PIGIY 
Westminister Budget 

When the centenarians in Switzer- 
land were counted during the recent 
census, attention was drawn to an 
ancient native, of Canton Wallis, 
whose age and the year of whose 
birth it is impossible to ascertain. 
The only facts known about him are 
that he has lived for over eighty years 
in the village of Venstone, and that, 
as far as the oldest among the village 
fathers remember, he looked exactly 
as he does now when they were young, 
some sixty years ago. Besides being 
a stone-deaf centenarian, Theodulf 
Ecoffire has also the distinction of be- 
ing a dwarf, his height being a little 
more than a yard. His intellect, 
though it never was particularly bril- 
liant, is still clear enough for him to 
remember all kinds of incidents which 
happened in the year 1798, when the 
French invaded his canton. Ecoffire 
is supposed to be about 110 years old; 
he has been an excellent climber, and 
no elm is even now too high for him, 
notwithstanding that he is hampered 
by a club-foot. 

WOMEN IN SIAM 

Bee Ge CUTTER. .0ccccrcccscccccoovccesccce Fortnightly 

Toan European eye the good looks, 
if they anywhere exist, of both men 
and women in Siam are irremediably 
destroyed by the universal use of the 
betel, which blackens and corrodes 
the teeth, and causes them to pro- 
trude, which renders the spittoon an 
indispensable article of furniture, and 
is responsible for the great splashes 
of red saliva that may be seen every- 
where adorning the ground, as they 
have been ejected from the mouths of 
the passers by. Like their fellows in 
Annam, the Siamese women enjoy 
great freedom and influence. Being 
of a most mercantile and managing 
temperment, they become the self- 
constituted, stewardesses, treasurers, 
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and hucksters of the home, or shop, 

or store. They may be seen by the 

hundred going to market, each seated 

alone in her own canoe with her wares 

spread out before her. The last 

King kept a body-guard of Amazons, 

with red coats and trousers and small 

carbines; but the present soverign 

has converted them into a species of 
interior palace police. The national 

character is docile, indolent, light- 

hearted, gay. The Siamese are de-- 
voted to the holiday-making and cer- 

emonies and processions which ac- 

company the most important anniver- 

saries or incidents of life, death, and 

religion, and which cause an infinite 

amount of money to be squandered 

and time lost. They love games: 

kite-flying, a sort of shuttlecock-foot- 

ball, and fighting with cocks, crickets, 

beetles and fish; though it is to be 
surmised that the main attraction of 
these pursuits consists in the scope 
thereby afforded for betting and gam- 

bling, which are the cardinal national 

vices. A Siamese will stake money 
on anything; licensed gambling- 
houses exist in the cities, and are a 
large source of income to the Govern- 
ment, who farm out the monoply; a 
royal lottery is extensively patronised 
in Bangkok. The gambling-houses 
and the pawnshops, which are their 
corollary, and which are stocked with 
objects pawned or stolen, are a dis- 
grace to the capital. In some streets 
every other house is a pawnshop, kept 
by a Chinaman. If suppression of 
these places were found difficult, at 
least a great reduction in their num- 
bers might be made, while a substan- 
tial revenue would accrue to the 
Crown by the imposition upon them of 
a heavy tax. 


MAORI COURTSHIP 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute 


Girls were given great license from 
a very early age jn the matter of 
lovers. Some girls, however, were 
born proud, and either kept to one 
sweetheart or had none, but this was 
rare. When a girl married she be- 
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came /afu to her husband. Any one 
outside the relation of brother and 
sister could marry, although marriage 
of first cousins were greatly disliked, 
Polygamy prevailed among those who 
could afford it, and whose circum- 
stances or inclination led into it, ‘‘ but 
as the tribe supported all in food, the 
mean men would be prevented, in 
some way or another, from having 
large establishments.’’ Betrothal of 
children was common among people 
ofhigh birth. ‘‘Ifno betrothal, there 
was generally a lot of talk and squab- 
bling, every one in the tribe thinking 
he had a right to interfere, till at last 
the young couple, if lovers, would flee 
to the bush until their living together 
was agreedto. The girl generally be- 
gan the courting. I have often seen 
the pretty little love letter fall at the 
feet of a lover—it was a little bit of 
flax made into a half knot; ‘yes’ was 
made by pulling the knot tight, ‘no’ 
by leaving the ‘matrimonial noose’ 
alone. * * * Sometimes in the 
whare matoro (the wooing-house), a 
building in which the young of both 
sexes assembled for play, songs, 
dances, etc., there would be at stated 
timesa meeting; when the fires burned 
low, agirl would stand up in the dark 
and say, ‘I love so-and-so—I want 
him for my husband.’ If he coughed 
(sign of assent) or said ‘yes,’ it was 
well; if only dead silence, she covered 
her head with her robe and was 
ashamed. This was not often, as she 
generally had managed to ascertain 
(either by her own inquiry or by send- 
ing a girl friend) if the proposal was 
acceptable. On the other hand, some- 
times a mother would attend and say, 
‘I want so-and-so for my son.’ Ifnot 
acceptable, there was generally mock- 
ing, and she was told to let the young 
people have their house (the wooing- 
house) to themselves. 
GAINS IN ROME 
New York, Tribune 

I got into a dispute with a cabman 
because he demanded a tip in addition 
to his regular fare. While we were 
talking a little fellow of six or seven 
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years stepped up and said, in a pater- 
nal, assuring tone, ‘‘Sixty centimes 
is enough, sir. The rascal is very 
impudent. Don’t givehim any more.” 
In the same breath he asked me for a 
soldo for the service rendered. I 
handed him a coin, laughing at his 
grand airs, and he received it with a 
condescending gesture. Then, as the 
driver reached for his whip, the boy 
made off, saying, ‘‘ I’ll see you later.” 
I walked on, and presently another 
urchin was at my side. ‘‘Yes, signor, 
you are quite right, this is the road to 
the Vatican. Give me a soldo.” I 
drove him off, but in a few minutes 
another came bounding up. ‘‘My 
lord! my lord! you are losing your 
handkerchief.” That was another 
soldo. Next a bootblack, hardly 
more than five yearsold, caught sight 
of the foreigner. ‘‘ Your boots, sir! 
your boots!” he shouted. I tried to 
ignore him. He appealed to my self 
respect. ‘‘But my lord, such boots!” 
he exclaimed, as he trotted by my 
side. ‘“‘O Dio mio! What nasty boots! 
O Santo Madre di Dio! What boots! 
I really pity you sir. Indeed! such 
boots! In fato/ I am sorry for you.” 
All this was uttered in a tone of pro- 
found moral conviction, as if he 
cherished for me the most disinter- 
eated feeling of regret and sympathy. 
But when the appeal failed, he dropped 
behind me a few steps and changed 
his tune. “Just look at that Amer- 
ican! One can always tell an American 
by his dirty boots!” That was too 
much for me. Rather than bring dis- 
grace upon my native land I gave the 
little imp the job he was after. 





In Liberia, all the members of each 
family eat with their fingers from the 
same dish. Their favorite food is 
made of cassavas, boiled and then 
beaten in a mortar, and rolled into 
waxy dough-like balls, which, by 
some sleight of hand, are thrown down 
the throat, as it is impossible to chew 
them. Palm oil is the favorite 
drink, and is largely used in cooking, 
the food being literally soaked in it. 








TRAVELERS’ 


Superstition finds odd manifesta- 
tions even in most civilized cities of 
Europe. The authorities of Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main have yielded to the 
entreaties of a number of landlords 
and omitted the number thirteen in 
renumbering several streets. 





At funerals in the City of Mexico 
no hearses are used. The street rail- 
way company has a monopoly of the 
funeral business. It runs funeral 
cars, white for children, black for 
adults, and mourners follow to the 
cemetery in a richly upholstered 
special car. 





In Dutch Guiana the women carry 
upon their persons all the family 
savings in the shape of heavy brace- 
lets, anklets, necklaces and even 
crowns of gold and silver. Weighty 
earrings and huge rings six or eight 
inches in diameter dangle from their 
noses. 





The King of Assam has two hun- 
dred wives. When one of these 
ladies dies her body is let down over 
the palace walls and then buried. It 
is against the law for a dead body 
to be carried out through the palace 
doors. 





It it customary for a Buddhist priest 
in India to be present at the birth of 
a child, whom the priest’ wel- 
comes with these words: ‘‘ You come 
into the world weeping, while all 
around you smile; strive to live in 
such a manner that when you depart 
this life you will smile while all 
around you weep.” 





‘* Ta-ra-ra Boom-de-ay” has reached 
Sierra Leone, and reports predict that 
it will soon be in possession of 
Africa’s entire east coast, 





Among the strangest peculiarities 
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of Tangier, Morocco, is the total ab- 
sence of any wheeled vehicle. The 
streets are much too narrow to ad- 
mit of their use, and transportation 
must therefore be effected upon the 
backs of donkeys, horses or camels. 





There is a colony of one hundred 
and thirty souls in the Cheyenne 
reservation who deem it a mortal sin 
to look upon the face of a human 
being. The men and women wear 
masks day and night, and never by 
any chance do they gaze upon the 
face of one another. They teach 
morality in the severest perfection, 
not permiting the two sexes even to 
dwell inthe same valley. There isa 
daily religious service when all come 
to the central point, such services be- 
ing in the open air regardless of 
weather. 





The Bolivian Government recently 
attempted to establish a telephone 
line between Lopas and Lake Titi- 
coca, but it was destroyed so fre- 
quently by the Indians that it was at 
last abandoned. 





The vast mass of Egypt's inhabi- 
tants live in the area actually under 
cultivation, which does not amount 
to more than 7,800 square miles, so 
that on the whole the number of 
dwellers to each square mile may be 
put down as not far short of nine 
hundred. 





The Sultan of Turkey dines in 
solemn state. He uses neither table, 
plates, knife nor fork, but only a 
spoon and his fingers, with which he 
fishes out his food from a series of 
little saucepans. He generally has a 
large retinue in attendance, but he 
always eats and drinks alone without 
even a favorite wife to break his 
bread with him. 














Social Questions 


THE READING OF THE WORKING CLASS* 





The press of this country, in over- 
whelming numbers, and with few ex- 
ceptions, sets itself against any real 
efforts for the good of the working 
classes. Take up your newspapers 
almost at random, and for every four 
lines of good work done for, or by, 
the working classes, you will find four 
columns recording that which cannot 
do any possible good—7. ¢. verbatim 
reports of statement of counsel, ex- 
amination-in-chief,cross-examination, 
speeches of counsel on both sides, 
summing up of the learned judge, 
scenes in court, and finally, leading 
articles on some poor creature who 
had been ‘licensed to be drunk on the 
premises,’ had returned home and 
murdered his wife. Yet even worse 
than this are the same revolting and 
minute details of a divorce case, which 
can have nothing but the worst moral 
effect onthe readers. We very right- 
ly reprobate certain abominable illus- 
trated papers ; but are some of our 
leading journals much less guilty of a 
breach of that trust which their in- 
fluential position imposes upon them? 
Do they not, almost without except- 
ion, pander to the worst propensities, 
play upon the ignorant prejudices, 
and make their miserable capital out 
of the vices or the passions of the 
class which they profess to educate ? 
It is not an uncommon scene in a fac- 
tory to see a group of lads with a 
newspaper picking out the vicious 
evidence, making light and jocular 
fun out of the misdoings of some in- 
dividual who in an unguarded mo- 
ment has fallen. You are sometimes 
compelled to overhear conversation 
about these cases, and listen to com- 
ments thereon. Could such be pub- 
lished without perpetuating the evil, 
every reader, unused to such, would 
shudder at the immoral effect. But it 
ean easily be detected by taking part 
in a friendly discussion with such 





people, and venturing to call atten- 
tion to the wrong of suchacts. You 
will immediately provoke such re- 
plies as, ‘ Better people than we are 
do it;’ ‘The newspapers would not 
publish it if it was as wrong as you 
make it out;’ ‘We should know how 
people live.” They have grown to 
believe by familiarity in doing, ‘the 
oldest sins the newest kind of ways.’ 

If further evidence were neces- 
sary, it could be found in the ordi- 
nary conversation of some parents. 
Some children were recently heard 
using words they were too young 
to understand, and must have 
learnt them from adult companions. 
The working classes are very sus- 
ceptible of influences; hence design- 
ing, bad men lead them wrongly at 
times. Cunning persons have many 
times been able to fill their pockets 
from the working classes by flattering 
lectures and articles which contain 
broad denunciations of other classes 
of society. When the pennies of the 
working men have put them in afflu- 
ence, then they join the class previously 
denounced; but you look in vain to 
find their names in philanthropic or 
benevolent subscription-lists. This 
would lead us to suppose that their 
habits of reading could be easily 
directed. But this is not quite the 
case. They are very suspicious of 
recommendations to read _ certain 
books. The librarian has to be very 
careful not only what he recommends, 
but Aow he suggests the advantages of 
reading any particular books. The best 
course to pursue is to get a reader to 
talk about books, mention some in- 
cident in a particular book, as, for 
example, the founder of the Nor- 
mandy Peerage in Self-Help. He will 
first read for himself, then recom- 
mend to his mates. The library of 
which I have charge has had to pur- 
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chase triplicate copies of some books 
to satisfy a demand thus created. 
Lecturers can also do much good by 
mentioning, in parenthesis, ‘ that his 
hearers will find the subject more fully 
discussed in such and such works.’ 
But still better are the visits of select 
parties to particular places under 
good guides. The late Dean Stanley 
and the present Dean of Westminster 
have done more to direct the reading 
of the working classes historically and 
biographically than any other twenty 
gentlemen that could be named. 
Every visitor is struck with the sim- 
plicity and manliness of their style; 
they believe them to be telling the 
truth, become interested, and desire 
more knowledge. I have had no end 
of questions asked about books after 
a visit to Westminister Abbey, Lam- 
beth Palace, and particularly after a 
visit to Guildhall, where the late dis- 
tinguished Librarian, Mr. Overall, 
described London in the fifteenth 
century, showing books illustrative of 
that period. 


THE PERSISTENCE OF THE TRAMP 
North American Review 


It is the fashion of ‘‘labor”’ ora- 
tors to affirm that tramps are rapidly 
increasing in number under prevailing 
industrial conditions, and even such 
a writer as Mr. Henry George has es- 
timated them at ‘‘millions” in this 
conntry alone. Of course, no proof 
of the tremendous multiplication is 
offered, for there is none to be had. 
I doubt if there are as many tramps 
in proportion to our population as 
there were fifty years ago, and my 
doubt is founded on the notorious 
facts that the workingman’s wages 
have more than doubled in that time 
and the cost of almost everything 
that the workingman has to buy has 
been reduced nearly one-half. In 
other words, an hour’s labor will buy 
and actually does buy three times as 
much as it would buy fifty years ago. 
In regard to ‘‘ tramps” only one thing 
is new—that is, the name. The very 
same genus was known to my mother, 
but she called them ‘‘ codgers;’ ’the 





SOCIAL QUESTIONS 


very same genus was known to my 
grandmother, but she called them 
‘*shacks.”” What my great-grand- 
mother called them I do not know, 
but I doubt not that the professional 
rounders were as common then as 
now. ‘There were no ‘‘ tramps” then, 
because the name was not invented 
till our armies were disbanded. There 
were no ‘‘dudes” then, either, but 
there have been dandies, swells, fops, 
beaux and exquisites scattered plenti- 
fully down the centuries, Names 
change; the thing persists. 


SOCIOLOGIC PENCILLINGS 
The New Education, 

The new education conceives the 
child as looking forward into the pheno- 
mena of nature and life, curious and 
eager to know realities first, then to 
express his knowledge. To bring the 
child into contact with facts, to guide 
him in classifying and labeling these 
facts for himself, on the principle that 
development of forces is gained by 
their exercise only. In this natural 
process, ideas come before expres- 
sions, and its principles are therefore 
applicable to education in all grades 
from the kindergarten to the university 


Return of the Natives. 

More than two-thirds of the addi- 
tion to the population of Quebec from 
abroad is made by Canadians who 
have tried to make their way in the 
United States but having failed re- 
turned to their own country. 

To Educate the Negroes. 

What kind of education is best for 
the negroes? This question is an- 
swered by an authority as follows: 
First, such an industrial training as 
shall make them masters of their own 
faculties; then an economic training 
teaching them how to save and how 
to spend money; and afterward as 
high an intellectual education as they 
shall show capacity and desire for. 
This will take care of itself. The 
first essential in making the blacks 
independent is to make them home- 
owners and property-holders. 











SOCIAL QUESTIONS 


Decrease of Crime 


A recent examination of English 
crime statistics shows that there has 
been substantially for many years, a 
continuous fall in the number of 
crimes committed in that country. In 
1867-8 the number indictable offences 
was 57,812, while in 1890-1 the num- 
ber was only 35,335- 


Women in Factories 


It is asserted in many manufactur- 
ing centres that the male operative is 
gradually becoming extinct. Arecent 
census in Massachusetts shows that 
in eight towns of that state the num- 
ber of women employed in manufac- 
turing industriesis far inexcess of the 
men. 


Social Contrasts 


Possibly the strongest point of con- 
trast between the industrial welfare in 
England and America liesin the mat- 
ter of hopefulness. In England a 
man’s place is laid out for him from 
the time of his birth; but in this coun- 
try there is hardly an American who 
has not at some time had dreams of 
becoming a second Lincoln. 


Effects of Industrial Union 


A levelling process has entered into 
our American life with the develop- 
ment of labor unions. According to 
the Boston Transcript, in some of our 
New England mills the best operatives 
are not allowed by their unions to ac- 
complish more than an amount of 
work which is within the possibilities 
of their fellows. Norcan they do this 
work promptly and have a time of 
recreationtothemselves. They must 
stay at their work and not do more 
than a scheduled amount, that they 
may not show their superiority to the 
less skillful. In such a mill a work- 
man must remain forever a workman 
and thus we may look for a class from 
which there can be no advance to“a 
higher class. A writer in Harper's 


Monthly alluding to this matter, says: 
So-called American labor to-day is a 
complete misnomer, as far as the 
trades are concerned. How has it 
come about that the United States, 
alone among the nations of the earth 
has not merely surrendered possession 
of her field of mechanical labor to 
foreigners, but acquiesces when the 
foreign possessors exclude from that 
field her own sons? 
Thé Vienna Peoples’ Kitchens 

The experiment of the peoples’ 
kitchens in Vienna has been attended 
with considerable success. In these 
kitchens an average of 50,000 meals 
are prepared daily. An _ excellent 
dinner of several courses can be had 
for about seven cents; a breakfast 
for four cents, and a supper for five 
cents. The obvious cause of such 
low prices is the large consumption 
of food, which of course is purchased 
in cheap markets; but the more im- 
portant cause is in the perfection and 
organization of the management. In 
Philadelphia a codperative kitchen 
has been established, conducted on a 
plan like the one in Vienna, but con- 
sisting at present of only nine families 
living in the same locality. 


England's Paupers 


Each day of the year some 940,000 
persons in the United Kingdom are 
driven to accept relief as paupers. In 
London alone, there is an average of 
100,000 paupers thus relieved daily. 
One in every eight deaths in London 
takes place in a workhouse. 


Pensions for Old Workmen 

Under the Austrian Poor Law, at 
sixty a man can claim from his native 
town or commune a pension equal to 
one-third of the daily wages which he 
had received during his working 
years. In Vienna alone there are 
16,000 persons receiving these pen- 
sions from the city, the amount vary- 
ing from two to six florins a month. 











THE DISLIKE TO DOMESTIC SERVICE* 





The domestic servant still lives 
under a system of total personal sub- 
servience. Now, a feeling has grad- 
ually grown up that total personal sub- 
servience is intolerable and degrading ; 
and it is this feeling which causes do- 
mestic service to be held in low social 
esteem by women who are often harder 
worked and less materially prosperous 
than most servants. The servant is 
despised, not because she cooks or 
scrubs or nurses a baby, still less 
because she has to yield obedience to 
orders—every factory worker has to 
do that in working hours—but because 
she consents to put herself perman- 
ently at some other person’s beck and 
call. One consequence of this po- 
sition is that the servant is practically 
removed from her own circle and 
placed in another. I am afraid that 
a good many of the well-to-do are 
apt, in the ignorance of their Pharisa- 
ism, to regard such transplantation 
as an unmitigated advantage to the 
working man’s daughter. Yet it is 
surely obvious that, whatever may be 
a young girl’s social station, there are 
dangers in withdrawing her from fam- 
ily influences in which she has grown 
up, and from free intercourse with 
her social equals. These dangers are 
increased if her education has left her 
comparatively unable to keep up an 
intintate correspondence by letter or 
to fill up her solitude by any study. 





Yet more are these dangers intensi- 
fied if young women thus withdrawn 
from their natural surroundings are at 
the same time required to obey a fixed 
and conventional code of manners. A 
servant on duty behaves according to 
the rules of strict etiquette—that is 
to say, she exercises a prolonged self- 
restraint. Older people—especially 
older people of a different social 
grade—are apt to consider such self- 
restraint very salutary, and to desire 
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that she should remain perpetually 
within that barrier of etiquette. Na- 
ture, however, is of a different mind, 
and has made young people of all 
grades averse to a life thus regulated ; 
she has given them an eager hunger 
for equal companionship, for change, 
and especially for freedom. If the 
longing for these things does not find 
gratification in safe and permitted 
ways, it is likely to make for itself ways 
that are dangerous and prohibited. 





This isolation, in which many 
servants live, remote from the re- 
straining public opinion of their rela- 
tions and their own social class, re- 
moves more than one safeguard, and 
leaves them exposed to dangers little 
realised by benevolent persons who, 
judging other households by their 
own, regard domestic service as the 
safest of all callings. Unfortunately, 
there are too many households in 
which an unprotected girl is liable to 
temptation and insults from which she 
would be safe in most factories and 
workshops. I do not wish to dwell 
upon this aspect of the question. It has 
been brought before me by instances 
in the experience of more than one 
young woman personally known to 
me, and it is unquestionable that the 
very large majority of girls who pass 
into Homes and Refuges have been 
servants. Allowance must of course 
be made for the fact that any known 
lapse from good character is a more 
serious obstacle to employment in the 
case of a servant than in that, for in- 
stance of a factory worker; but even 
the most liberal deduction seems to 
leave the proportion excessive. No; 
domestic service is by no means in- 
variably a safe haven, and to send a 
girl into a household of unknown 
character is not altogether the phil- 
anthropic action which many well- 
meaning persons suppose, 











Poems of Nature 


SPRING 


Richard le Gallienne in Westminster Budget 


Is it the Spring? 
Or are the birds all wrong 
That play on flute and viol, 
A thousand strong, 
In minstrel galleries 
Of the long deep wood, 
Epiphanies 
Of bloom and bud. 


Grave minstrels those, 
Of deep responsive chant, 
But see how yonder goes, 
Dew-drunk, with giddy slant, 
Yon Shelley-lark, 
And hark! 
Him on the giddy brink 
Of pearly heaven 
His fairy anvil clink. 


Or watch in fancy, 
How the brimming note 
Falls like a string of pearls, 
From out his heavenly throat; 
Or like a fountain 
In Hesperides, 
Raining its silver rain 
In gleam and chime 
Or backs of ivory girls— 
Twice happy Thyme! 
Ah, none of these 
May make it plain, 
No image we may seek 
Shall match the magic of his gurgling 
beak. 


And many a silly thing 
That hops and cheeps, 
And perks his tiny tail, 
And sidelong peeps, 
And flitters little wing, 
Seems in his consequential way 
To tell of Spring. 


The river warbles soft and runs 
With fuller curve and sleeker line, 
Though on the winter-blackened hedge 
Twigs of unbudding iron shine, 
And trampled still the river-sedge. 


And O the sun! 
I have no friend so generous as this sun 
That comes to meet me with his big warm 
hands. 
And O the sky! 
There is no maid, how true, 
Is half so chaste 
As the pure kiss of greening willow wands 
Against ’th intense pale blue 
Of this sweet boundless over-reaching 
waste. 


And see!—dear Heaven, but it is Spring!— 
See yonder, yonder, by the river there, 
Long glittering pearly fingers flash 
Upon the warm bright air: 
Why, ’tis the heavenly palm, 
The Christmas tree, 
Whose budding is a psalm 
Of natural piety; 
Soft silver notches up the smooth green 
stem. 
Ah, Spring must follow them, 
It is the Spring! 


O Spirit of Spring, 

Whose strange instinctive art 
Makes the bird sing, 

And brings the bud again; 
O in my heart 

Take up thy heavenly reign, 
And from its deeps 

Draw out the hidden flower, 
And where it sleeps, 

Throughout the Winter long, 
O sweet mysterious power, 

Wake the slothful song! 


RESTFULNESS 


Aubrey Harwell for Current Literature 


Out from the canes at sunset, 
The thrush his last note gives, 
And the cat-bird softly twitters 
Of the lonely life he lives; 
While the leas lie longside breathing 
A breath that is sweet with June, 
And the fields of grain that are golden, 
Lie waiting the harvest moon; 


A red glare blaze from the sunset 
Falls on the farmhouse pane, 

That stands in the grove of cypress, 
At the start of the winding lane; 

The sun rays wane from the meadow, 
And beckon the pale-faced moon; 

The whippoorwill calls from the mountain, 
And a night-tide comes from the June. 
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POEMS OF NATURE 


IN CALI AND STORM 


By Lucien Harwood Foote 


O Sea! thou art so false and yet so fair! 

Erewhile, in summer silence, thou didst 
sleep. 

And lazily, thy foaming waves did creep 

Along the shining sands, while here and 
there 

A toying breath of soft autumnal air 

Dropped down to kiss and curl the drowsy 
deep. 

So like a tigress lurking in her lair— 

A serpent coiled to strike me unaware— 


For now thy marching waves in rythmic 
sweep, 

Like white-plumed squadrons, charge the 
scarp’d steep. 

And reeling tempests rave and lightnings 
glare. 

O Sea! a ghastly harvest thou dost reap, 

While waiting wives and mothers watch 
and weep, 

And yet thy lovers deem thee debonair. 


NIGHT 


G. E.H., for Current Literature 


As down the glowing Western aisles 
Day’s gorgeous garments trail, 

Fair Night upon the threshold stands 
And grasps her flowing veil. 


She flings o’er mountain, sea and sky 
The glittering folds afar;— 


The ends upon her rosy breast 
She gathers with a star. 


Bright o’er her radiant head she hangs 
The new moon’s silver horn,— 

Spreads through the vault her azure robes 
With star gems newly born. 


SPRINGTIME HOLIDAY 


Maurice Thompson in St. Nicholas 


Oh, don’t you think we’d better take our 
Springtime holiday ? 

There’s something in the southern breeze 
that says it’s time to play. 

The oriole’s on the apple bough, the lark is 
in the grass; 

The jays and bluebirds film the air with 
azure as they pass; 

The cows low in the pasture-fields, and 
don’t you hear the sheep 

With tender bells along the fells and in the 
dells so deep? 


Come out! come out! The leavesare young, 
the bees begin to boom; 

The slopes are blue with violets, spring- 
beauties are in bloom; 

The bass is leaping in the brook, the heron 
watches him; 

The old kingfisher nods upon the flowery 
dogwood limb; 

Oh, where’s my rod? and where’s my line? 
and where's my hackle gray ? 

My reel? my creel? I think I feel like tak- 
ing holiday! 


White as fleeces on. the hills the wild plum- 
thickets blow, 

And over the winding meadow stream the 
willows droop and glow; 

Across the field the plowman sings, plod- 
ding behind his team: 


His words are like the lonesome sounds 
that wander through a dream ; 

For it is May, and everything half sleep- 
ing seems to say: 

‘* Shirk, shirk,—slip off from work and 
have a holiday!” 


There’s something dancing in the air, it 
beckons down the lane: 


Oh, Lazy Lawrence, did you ever, ever 


call in vain? 
Loafing, aimless 
bumblebee, 
This one time, if never more, I'll shift and 
drift with thee ; 
For all the earth is gaily dressed. has cast 
its cares away, 
And why not I a-fishing hie, and have my 
holiday ? 


butterfly, wandering 


A holiday !a holiday! The robin lolls and 
swings; 

Upon the pear-tree’s broken bough with 
hajf-extended wings 

The flicker drums in lazing mood ; the silent 
hawk on high 

Slides like a gray old burnt-out moon 
against the drowsy sky ; 

And oh, you know, but once a year we 
have the dream o’ May, 

The bloom o’ May, the birds o’ May, and 
springtime holiday ! 











Miscellany 


DESOLATE 


BY A. R. BEARDSLEY 





(The following has been awarded the 
prize of $25 offered by Current Literature 
for the best prize sketch of every day life.) 


She was so tired. She had left the 
office later than usual and had a long, 
wet walk before her. As she hurried 
along the uneven pavements she 
wondered whether all women felt so 
old and word on their twenty-fifth 
birthday, and recalled, with a recur- 
rence of the pain at her heart which 
had troubled her at intervals through 
the long, weary day, her birthday the 
year before. How she had hurried 
home on just such a rainy night, but 
with a feeling of such joy and glad- 
ness that the rain nor the wind nor 
even her great weariness seemed to 
matter much, for she was thinking, 
with little throbs of thankfulness, of 
the greeting she would have as she 
opened the door, and she pitied other 
women whose lives were all work, 
with none of the blessed leaven which 
hers had. The very street lamps 
with their sickly, uncertain light, had 
seemed to make glorious the pools of 
water beneath them, and she felt she 
must each day strive with greater 
earnestness to be worthy of the hap- 
piness which washers. She recalled, 
too, the haste with which she had run 
up the steps of the tall, homely house 
which had been her home for two 
years now; how she had been struck 
with surprise on finding the parlor 
deserted, but feeling sure he had 
only been detained at the store she 
climbed the steep stairs. Appetizing 
odors came pleasantly to her from be- 
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low; the other boarders as they 
hastened down to the dining room, 
greeted her in such a friendly way, 
and the one child of the household held 
up its little face for her kiss. She 
had felt as if she were indeed blessed 
beyond her deserts in having such a 
pleasant place to spend her leisure 
hours in, where they all seemed so 
fond of her. Did she not each night 
thank Heaven for having placed her 
there, and, aboveall, for having sent 
him to her? So few women were so 
much to be envied, for so few men 
were like him. Her tired eyes filled 
with tears of weariness and gladness 
as she entered her little room, where 
a bright fire was on the hearth and a 
rosy shaded lamp filled the room with 
a soft, warm light. A _ letter was on 
the table, and her love-taught eyes 
told her it was from him. She kissed 
the envelope which his hands had 
touched, and hoped it would not tell 
her he had to work that evening. 
Then she sat down on the edge of the 
the bed and read the short letter 
through once, and then again, her 
eyes getting duller, her face more 
Steps passed the door—they 
She was 


set. 
were coming from dinner. 
still sitting on the edge of the bed, 
the letter in her hand, her eyes fixed 
on the wall opposite, when the clock 
in the hall struck ten; she idly 
counted its strokes, and wondered 
how long she had been sitting there 
—seven from ten left how many—but 
she felt unequal to the exertion of 


figuring it out. 
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The rain was coming in great 
whirls now, and her umbrellaand wet 
garments required all her attention. 
She shook her head impatiently and 
told herself that she had still to be 
thankful that she had been able to 
drag through the long, lonely year; 
that she could appear happy and 
laugh at the jokes of the two student 
boarders, and that others had told 
her she was looking well and seemed 
to be enjoying life.“ But she had 
reached the house now, and must 
laugh at more jokes if they were 
attempted, even though the pain 
about her heart did seem greater. 
She slowly mounted the steps and 
entered the hall, and noted afresh 
how dingy the parlor seemed, how 
dark the hall. Noone met her; the 
child had died of diphtheria during the 
Winter. As she neared her door she 
met a bright-faced girl coming down 
from the third floor, in her hand a 
bunch of red roses which her lover 
had sent her. The girl smiled a 
pretty welcome, and told her she 
looked worn out, and then added that 
probably she hadn’t heard the news 
about that tall young man who had 
boarded at the house the Winter be- 
fore; perhaps she remembered him; 
they had just received his wedding 
cards, and wasn’t it queer that no one 
had known where he went or why he 
left so suddenly. 

* * * 

She went into the room and closed 
the door, and drew off her wet gloves. 
Her breath came quickly, and she 
felt like suffocating, and she told her- 
self she should not have walked 
so rapidly. Then with a quivering, 
breathless gasp, she put her hand to 
her side and sank upon the bed. 





DESOLATE 


THE PASTEL 
The Critic 


We are, apparently, on the eve of 
the introduction of a new literary 
fashion, not wholly dissimilar to the 
translation of the French rondeaus, 
villanelles and their like, into our 
verse-forms. This fashion also is 
French, and is also light and delicate 
as those verse-forms are, but the 
pastel, to which I allude, is not 
poetry, except so far as the essence 
and glow of poetic thought are pressed 
into prose. What it is is perhaps easier 
felt than defined. The pastel in art 
is the colored crayon, or the picture 
which it makes, denominated by Ham- 
erton ‘‘dry painting.” The poly- 
chrome crayon piece by the artist has 
little strength or virility, though it 
gives often a pleasing dash of senti- 
ment and color. So the literary 
analogue of it has the same light 
foundation and texture. Neither is 
durable, though each is capable of 
pretty fancies. It requiries the crisp 
staccato style; which is all the better 
if somewhat epileptic—a vogue which 
not only Victor Hugo but any num- 
ber of French authors find extremely 
natural, and which the too matter-of- 
fact writers in English must force 
themselves to produce. To makethe 
properly deft touch, to feel for the 
right tone or color, and toimpress an 
atmosphere—such is the function of 
the pastel. It has nothing to do with 
logic; the narrative (if there is one) 
must be simply intimated, or it must 
usually be guessed by the reader. 
Dramatic force would make it too 
substantial; anda startling climax is 
not its aim, as there must be no part 
emphasized so as to break up the 
even perspective. Youare merely to 
take out your mental kodak and catch 
a brief section from the vagrant 
panorama of ideas that moves orderly 
through your mind on the given sub- 
ject, and when the picture is finished, 
you simply title it a pastel. But you 
must have chosen a poetic mood, and 
you must have faith and experience in 


simplicity. 














ANECDOTES OF THE BATTLEFIELD* 





It is somewhat strange that France, 
the nation of hot blood, should have 
produced a long line of generals who 
showed the completest sang froid on 
the field of battle. Napoleon some- 
times assumed a certain ardor, 
but nothing could excite him if he 
did not choose to get excited. The 
anecdotes of his exposures, of his 
fearlessness when in the presence of 
death, and the marvellous effect that 
his bravery and coolness had upon his 
men have been told and retold until 
they are familiar to all. Murat, Na- 
poleon’s chief of cavalry, whose splen- 
did enthusiasm won many desperate 
charges, could be as cool as his 
master, upon occasion. At the taking 
of Moscow, while the troops sat in 
their saddles under a murderous fire, 
Murat received a dispatch to which an 
answer was required. Though his 
mettlesome horse was _ trembling, 
Murat laid the reins upon the horn of 
his saddle, took his note-book in one 
hand and a pencil in the other, and 
began to write aresponse. Suddenly 
a shell fell and exploded on the 
ground close by. The horse leaped 
in the air and swung wildly around. 
Murat simply transferred the pencil to 
the hand that held the note-book, 
calmed the horse with the other hand, 
and then went onwriting his dispatch 
as if nothing had happened. A shout 
of admiration went up along the line. 
Murat saw that the enthusiasm aroused 
by this trifling act had created a 
favorable moment for a charge. He 
gave the order, and his men swept 
clear through the enemy’s line. 





Perhaps one of the most thoroughly 
self-possessed commanders that ever 
lived was the French general Saint- 
Cyr. He wasa great tactician, but total- 
ly neglected the mora/e of his men. He 
was never seen on horseback, and 
never showed himself before the lines. 





On one occasion, when he was simply 
a general of division, the impetuous 
Marshal Oudinot, puzzled to know 
what to do in an emergency, asked 
Saint-Cyr's advice, frankly telling him 
that he was ‘‘ nonplussed.” 

‘*You, monseigneur,” said Saint- 
Cyr, “are a marshall of the empire, 
and Iam general of division, and it 
would not be becoming of me to ad- 
vise you.” 





Later on Saint-Cyr succeeded to 
the command of the army and then 
adopted a peculiar method of general- 
ship. He formed his plan of battle, 
clearly, precisely, and with admir- 
able foresight. Then he sent the 
most clear and explicit orders to his 
subordinates, and shut himself up in 
his quarters, absolutely forbidding en- 
trance to a single soul. Then hetook 
out his violin and went to studying a 
hard piece of music as tranquilly as if 
he had been in the midst of profound 
peace. 

The battle which won Saint-Cyr his 
baton as a marshal of the empire was 
fought while he was fiddling in his 
tent. He had apparently foreseen 
everything, and the carrying out of 
his plans completely crushed the 
enemy. 





It is said that General Reynier once 
saved the French army in Calabria, in 
1806, from a complete rout by the 
manner in which he smoked a cigar. 
The English infantry fire had com- 
pelled the French to retreat. Rey- 
nier, fearing a panic, remained to the 
last, and brought upthe rear. Though 
the English fire was murderous, he 
had lighted a cigar, and his retreat- 
ing men noticed that the puffs of smoke 
went up, as his horse moved slowly 
on, with absolute regularity. Puff! 
A wait. Puff! Anotherwait. Puff! 
Puff! Puff! The enemy were pour- 


*Collected and edited for Current Literature by F. M. Hopkins 
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ing on, firing vigorously as they ad- 
vanced, but nothing could accelerate 
Reynier’s smoking. His soldiers ral- 
lied under the inspiration of the queer 
spectacle, and got off in good order. 





Lord William Lennox, in his ‘‘ Re- 
collections,”’ tells a story of the cool- 
ness of the Duke of Wellington. The 
French, with a fresh force double that 
of the Duke, were closing upon his 
jaded troops one stormy night in 
Spain. Wellington completed his 
preparations, and then, turning to a 
scout, asked: ‘‘ How long will it be 
before they can reach us?” ‘‘ Half 
an hour,’ was the reply. ‘‘ Then I 
can go asleep,” he said, and wrapping 
his cloak about him, he dropped where 
he stood in the muddy trench, and in 
an instant was asleep. He awoke 
when the bugles of the enemy sounded 
in his ears. It may be added that 
Napoleon, so his soldiers were wont 
to declare, not only slept sound- 
ly when under fire, but even when 
riding on horseback. General Grant 
also had the same faculty of falling 
instantly asleep, even in the face of 
danger. 





At one moment in the battle of 
Waterloo, Wellington was .left alone, 
his aides-de-camp having all been 
sent with messages to different parts 
of the field. He was sorely in need 
of a messenger, and looked around 
anxiously, when a gentleman in plain 
clothes rode up to him, saying, ‘‘Can 
I be of any use, sir?” 

Wellington, looking him over, said, 
‘“*Yes. Take this note to the com- 
manding officer over there,” pointing 
to a part of the field where battle was 
hot and fierce. The gentleman at 
once galloped off, rode through the 
thick of the fight, and delivered the 
note. , 

After the battle the Duke made a 
long and anxious inquiry, but he 
never found out to whom he was in- 
debted for that special service. 

‘*T consider it,” said he, in telling 
the anecdote to Lord Shaftsbury, 
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“‘one of the most gallent deeds that 
ever came under my notice, for the 
gentleman who did it could have had 
no prospect of reward or honor.” 

The deed recalls Shakespeare's 
eulogy on 


‘*The constant service of the antique world, 
When service sweat for duty, not for meed.” 





Wellington was once asked who, 
in his opinion was the bravest man in 
Waterloo? 

‘“*T can’t tell you that,” he said, 
but I can tell you of one than whom 
I am sure there was no braver.” 

The following is the substance of 
his story: 

‘* There was a private in the artil- 
lery. A farm-house with an orchard, 
surrounded by a thick hedge, formed 
a most important point in the British 
position, and was ordered to be held 
against the enemy at any sacrifice. 
The hottest of the battle raged 
around the point, but the English 
behaved well, and beat back the 
French again and again. 

‘** At last the powder and ball were 
found to be running short; at the same 
time the hedges surrounding the or- 
chard took fire. Inthe meantime a 
messenger had been sent to the rear 
for more powder and ball, and in a 
short time two loaded wagons came 
galloping down to the farm-house, the 
gallant defenders of which were keep- 
ing up a scanty fire through the 
flames which surrounded the post. 
The driver of the first wagon spurred 
his horses toward the burning heap, 
but the flames rose fiercely and caught 
the powder, which exploded, sending 
rider, horses, and wagon in fragments 
into the open air. For one instant 
the driver of the second wagon 
paused, appalled by his comrade’s 
fate; the next, observing that the 
flames, beaten back for a moment by 
the explosion, afforded him one des- 
perate chance, he sent his horses at 
the smouldering breach and amid the 
cheers of the garrison landed his cargo 
safely within. Behind him the flames 
closed up and raged more fiercely 
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than ever. This private never lived 
to receive the reward which his act 
merited, but later in the engagement 
he was killed, dying with the consci- 
ousness that he had saved the day.” 





A pleasing incident is told of Robert 
E. Lee, in the late civil war. One 
day when he was inspecting a bat- 
tery and his soldiers had gathered in 
a group to welcome him, this action 
drew upon him the hot fire of the 
Union guns. The general noticed it, 
and he faced about and advised the 
men to go under shelter. But he did 
not do this himself. He walked cooly 
onwards, at the risk of his life, and 
picked up and replaced an unfledged 
sparrow which had fallen from its 
nest in a tree close by the battery. 





One of the surprises of the civil 
war was the nerve shown by boys 
whose youthfulness caused the re- 
cruiting officer to hesitate about en- 
listing them. At the Battle of Shiloh 
the little drummers of the 55th II- 
linois were found in the ranks, gun 
in hand, whence they were rescued 
by the chaplain, who formed them in- 
to a hospital corps. One of them, 
‘* Little Joe,” worked like a hero in 
caring for the wounded. When night 
came it found him by the log-house 
used as a hospital at Pittsburg Land- 
ing. He lay down on the wet ground 
outside and went to sleep. As the 
wounded died inside they were carried 
out and laid along side the sleeping 
boy, whom the attendants supposed 
to be dead. In the morning, when 
Joe awoke, he found himself at the 
head of a ghastly row of dead bodies. 
The nerve which had carried the boy 
through the toil and dangers of the 
preceding day forsook him, and with 
a yell he fled from the spot, shouting 
**T won’t be used as a header to dead 
men,” 





The following touching incident is 
told by the author of “Military Es- 
says and Recollections ”: 

Bob Oliver was a corporal at Shiloh ; 
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he left the army acaptain. During 
the battle he had been ordered to the 
rear with a wounded man. Overtak- 
ing a sergeant with a broken arm he 
turned his charge over to him, and 
started for the line of battle. What 
happened after is best told in a private 
letter which he wrote after the vic- 
tory. 

‘*T heard some one call out,‘ For 
God's sake, Robert, don’t leave me!’ 

“TI looked back and saw John I. 
Goodwin of my company. He had 
everything off but his trousers and 
shirt, and had been very severely 
wounded. I said, ‘Never! Put your 
arm around my neck, and I will do 
the best that I can for you.’” 

‘* The Confederates were very close 
all around us, but I felt strong 
enough to pull up all the young sap- 
lings that grew on the battlefield. 
While I was taking him back he was 
hit once or twice. When I got toa 
surgeon and we cut the shirt off 
Goodwin, to my horror I found seven 
bullet-holes in that boy not yet seven- 
teen years old. 

‘*T never could tell this experience 
without something coming up in my 
throat to cut my speech off. From 
the minute that I took hold of him 
until I got to the river he never mur- 
mured or broke down. Whenever he 
was hit he gave a sudden start and 
then braced up again; I never saw 
such nerve. He died on May 8, the 
noblest boy I ever saw.” 





General Horace Porter tells the 
story of a soldier ‘‘ who strayed off, 
firing away with an air that seemed to 
say, ‘I get ’em every time.” His cap- 
tain shouted to him, ‘ White, fall in!’ 
‘All right,’ replied White, ‘ go on with 
your shooting; but I’m going to have 
a private massacree.’” He relates, 
also, the story of the men who, ‘‘ were 
ordered to ford a river. On either 
side of the stream-were swamps so 
apparently interminable that one of 
the soldiers turned to his comrade and 
said: ‘Bill, I’m blowed if I don’t believe 
we've struck this river lengthways.’”’ 
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Revue de Famille:— 

The quaint Austrian custom of a 
bride cast off by her country-women 
was a feature of the recent marriage 
of the Arch-duchess Louise of Tus- 
cany. Followed by a long train of 
royal and noble Austrian ladies she 
entered the church. Till the moment 
when the ring was slipped upon her 
finger, they stood surrounding her; 
then they turned and left her—she 
was no longer their countrywoman. 
For a moment the princess stood 
alone, abandoned; when another line 
of Saxon ladies, ranged themselves 
about her—she had become a Saxon. 
The pathetic ending of this same 
ceremonial in the case of Mary-An- 
toinette—carried out upon the French 
frontier—is not forgotten. When, 
per custom, the Austrian ladies sought 
to leave the new dauphiness of 
France, she refused to be left, and as 
if foreseeing the fate in store for her, 
in her adopted country, clung to them 
with convulsive sobs and pleas to take 
her back with them to Austria. Force 
had to be used to separate her from 
her attendants. 


L’Art and La Mode :— 

The Empress Josephine, beautiful 
as she was, had very bad teeth. To 
this fact we owe the general use of the 
square of lace and tissue called hand- 
kerchief, which the Empress adopted 
to hold before her lips in smiling to 
conceal her teeth. Till then the 
handkerchief was not tolerated as an 
article of public use; the name, even, 
was avoided in polite conversation. 
An actor, once venturing, through ne- 
cessity, to use it upon the stage, was 
hissed from the boards. The word 
was first used openly on the stage in 
a play of Shakespeare’s translated by 
de Vigny, and produced a storm of 
hisses from the audience. 








THE FRENCH* 


Bulletin Militaire:— 

As an example of the discipline and 
obedience that have prevented—no 
matter how often defeated in the field 
—the Russian army from becoming a 
panic-stricken mob, the story of the 
ways of the Russian army surgeon 
is worth telling. At the hour of his 
round, he entered the ward, the offi- 
cer in charge gave the command “At- 
tention!’’ and every inmate able to 
stand on his feet fell into position. 
‘*Tongues out!” came next, followed 
instantly by the appearance of that 
member. Then the surgeon and at- 
tendant strode down the line examin- 
ing each and prescribing treatment. 
Inspection over, the surgeon left. 
The command ‘‘Tongues in!” released 
the line from its ludicrous position, 
and ‘‘To bed and rest!”" found every 
man in his cot again. 


LD’ Echo:-— 

In a farce recently brought out in 
Paris a modern duel occurs. Eight 
men take part in the play. The prin- 
cipals in the mortal combat have each 
the privilege of three shots. The pro- 
gramme is carried out, and every one 
but the two principals is_ killed. 
They then shake hands and drive 
away with satisfied honor. 





LD’ Abeille: — 

A curious calculation on the tend- 
ency of sleep to prolong life has been 
made in a recent medical work on 
digestive organs and faculties. The 
duration of human life may be ascer- 
tained by the pulsations of the body. 
Say a man lives to seventy years, his 
heart beating 60 to the minute; the 
pulsations in that time foot uf 
2,207,520,000. If by intemperance 
or any other cause he raises pulsation 
to seventy-five a minute, the same 
number of pulsations would be finished 
in fifty-six years, thereby abbreviat- 


*Translated for Current Literature by E. C. Waggener 
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ing his life some forteen years. Using 
this calculation as data, sleep there- 
fore necessarily lengthens life, as the 
pulsation then is less than in the 
waking state. 





Bulletin des Sciences Naturelles:— 

Keep away from the shady side of 
a tall column or monument ona sunny 
day. People generally do not know, 
though it is neverthless the fact, that 
tall columns and monuments on sunny 
days have a regular list away from 
the sun, due to the greater expansion 
of the side on which the direct rays 
fall. 


L’ Echo:— 

There is a chef de cuisine in Paris 
now said to be able to cook an egg 
in 500 different styles. 





Petite Revue:— 

A clockmaker of St. Petersburg has 
invented a clock with a phonograph 
attachment that will repeat, at any 
hour set, whatever order or call has 
been consigned to it. The dial isa 
human face, whose grinning lips shout 
out impartially the announcement of 
the hours or the commands entrusted 
to it with weird effect. 





Science Pratique:— 

Cool as a cucumber is not a pro- 
vincial slang, but a scientific fact, the 
temperature of the vegetable being 
always a degree below that of the 
surrounding atmosphere. 





LD’ Abeille:— 

It is impossible for a frog to breath 
with its mouth open. Its breathing 
apparatus is so arranged that when 
its mouth is open, its nostrils are 
closed. To suffocate a frog, you 
have only to prop his jaws so that 
they cannot shut. It is a paradoxical 
phenomenon without a parallel in 
nature. 


Revue de Famille:— 
A box of sea-water, six feet wide 
and deep, allowed to evaporate would 


have a two-inch deposit of salt left 
on the bottom. Assuming the average 
depth of the ocean to be three miles 
and permitted to evaporate and a de- 
posit of salt 250 feet deep would cover 
the bottom of the Atlantic Ocean. The 
water of the ocean, too, is colder at 
the bottom than at the top, many of 
the bays in Norway presenting the 
curious. spectacle of congealing 
upward. 

L Eclaireur:— 

The old Bonapartist organ, Le Mon- 
iteur, had a path sown with pitfalls 
just preceding that brilliant period 
known in history as ‘‘ The Hundred 
Days.” The First Napoleon had left 
his island prison to resume his shak- 
ing throne, but the Bourbon king had 
not yet quitted Paris. Until he had 
done so, or Napoleon had arrived, 
Le Moniteur was greatly perplexed 
how to chronicle the news. The ed- 
itorial incumbent was equal to the 
emergency and served it up thus: 

‘*The Corsican Ogre has sailed 
from Elba.” 

‘*The ex-Imperial Tyrant has landed 
at Cannes.’ 

“The Pretender has reached Gren- 
oble.” 

‘* General Bonaparte has arrived at 
Fontainebleau.” 

‘* His Imperial Majesty entered his 
capital yesterday amid the rejoicings 
of his faithful subjects,”’ 





L Echo de la Semaine:— 

Unimpeachable authority declares 
that the bulk of the hair in wigs, bangs, 
curls, etc., is not supplied, as gener- 
ally supposed, by the 2,500 profes- 
sional coupeurs that rummage Europe 
to purchase from the peasants and 
fisher-girls their superabundant locks, 
but by the army of Continental rag- 
pickers, who carry on an immense 
trade in the combings picked every 
morning from the dust-bins of big 
cities. 

Revue de Famille:— 
The New Testament contains, ex- 
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cluding proper names and their de- 
rivatives, 4,827 distinct words. The 
Old Testament several hundred more; 
the Iliad and the Odyssey together 
g,ooo distinct words, Shakespeare 
15,000 and Milton 9,000. 





Petit’ Revue:— 

With us, when the law is called 
upon to settle disputes and business 
difficulties, the lawyers reap the pro- 
fit. In Russia matters aré more ad- 
roitly managed. A Russian peasant 
brought to market one morning a hand- 
some cow-skin, which a shoemaker 
bought of him for two and a half 
roubles, Not having the money with 
him, he went home to get it. Mean- 
while another buyer appeared and 
offered three roubles for the skin. 
The peasant, after vainly waiting for 
the shoemaker’'s return, gave the skin 
to the second buyer. Just then the 
shoemaker returned, a quarrel fol- 
lowed and the matter was laid before 
the village justice. The facts before 
him, he began to question the shoe- 
maker. 

‘*You bought the skin first, you 
say?” 

at he . 

** How much?” 

‘*Two and a half roubles.” 

‘* Have you the money?” 

“Fes.” 

‘** Put it on the table.” 

Then he addressed himself to the 
second buyer. 

‘* And you,” said he, ‘‘ bought the 
skin afterwards you say?” 

“Ves.” 

‘¢ And paid for it?” 

"Ts 

**How much did you pay?” 

‘* Three roubles.” 

‘* You have the skin?” 

“Ves.” 

‘* Put it on the table.’ 

This was done and the judge de- 
livered his decision thus: 

‘* First,” said he, ‘‘the shoemaker 
is to blame for bargaining without 
money, thereby endangering the peace 
of the town. The second buyer is to 


, 
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blame for outbidding another, and 
the seller of the skin is to blame for 
dealing, or attempting to deal, with 
people without money. Now all three 
of you get out! Quick, march!” 

And out the disputants had to go, 
leaving the skin and the money as per- 
quisites of justice. 

L’ Echo:— 

There is a club in Berlin called the 
‘*Giants,” every member of which is 
six feet tall. Vienna has a ‘‘ Lazy 
Club,” no member of which does any- 
thing for a living, and London a 
‘*Bald-Headed club,” where nothing 
but polished skulls are seen. 

Revue des Deux Mondes 

The French Academy of Sciences 
have recently discovered a young 
Frenchman, whose extraordinary de- 
velopment of memory ranks him with 
all other known calculators. This 
latest arithmetical prodigy is twenty- 
four yearsof age. The operations he 
performs are additions, subtractions, 
multiplications, divisions and extrac- 
tions of square roots. For a consid- 
erable task M. Inaudi takes, they 
say, an extremely short time—so 
short as to convey the illusion of in- 
stantaneousness. It has been pub- 
lished on this subject that ‘‘he adds, 
in a few seconds, seven numbers of 
eight or ten figures. He completes 
the subtraction of two numbers of 
twenty-one figures in a very few min- 
utes, and finds as rapidly the square 
root or the cube root of a number of 
from eight to twelve figures, if the 
number is a perfect square or cube, 
bnt needs a little more time if there 
is a remainder. He likewise finds, 
with incredible celerity, the sixth or 
seventh root of a number of several 
figures. He performs a division or a 
multiplication in less time than it 
takes to announce it. M. Inaudi 
found in thirteen seconds the answer 
to the question, How many seconds 
are there in eighteen years, seven 
months, twenty-one days, and three 
hours ? 

















THE LAST 


The latest volume of Imbert de Saint 
Amand’s French historical series, 
translated by Elizabeth Gilbert Mar- 
tin, and published with portrait by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, is entitled 
‘*The Duchess of Berry and the Re- 
volution of 1830.” The action is 
chiefly confined to those summer days 
immediately preceding and following 
the fall of Charles X. The writer’s 
method is sufficiently well known. 
He relies largely upon contemporary 
memoirs, diaries, and ephemeral pub- 
lications, and from such sources con- 
structs a lively, varied and interesting 
panorama in which events of the 
greatest importance follow each other 
with the utmost rapidity. 

When the fortunes of Charles were 
found to be irretrievably lost, the 
aged monarch made a last attempt to 
secure succession to his own line by 
abdicating in favor of his grandson 
who was known in after life as Count 
de Chambord: 

The word ‘‘abdication” began to 
circulate among the last courtiers of 
Charles X. The Duke of Ragusa 
recommended this measure with much 
warmth in the grand salon of Ram- 
bouillet. The King was informed of 
it. He had the marshal summoned 
to his cabinet, where he expressed 
himself in much these terms: ‘‘ With 
the movement already given and what 
is now occuring, Sire, totell you that 
you could still continue to reign 
would be to deceive you. Every day 
our situation will become more un- 
pleasant, and, I venture to say, more 
miserable. There is still grandeur in 
rising voluntarily, and by one’s self, 
above a_ great misfortune. Your 
Majesty should not allow his falling 
crown to be snatched away ; he should 
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know how to despoi! himself of it by 
setting it on the head of his grand- 
son. This action might rally many 
to his side; it would consecrate the 
principle of legitimacy and deprive 
Europe of the right to meddle in our 
painful affairs; it would conserve our 
institutions,—our only remaining ele- 
ments of government and of opinion, 
—and may preserve us from anarchy. 
This resolution is a great act of pru- 
dence, since it cuts short immense 
difficulties, whose consequences no 
human pervision can foresee.” 

Charles X listened calmly and with 
coolness. After thanking the marshal 
for his candor, he said: ‘‘I have al- 
ready thought of this step, but there 
are many inconveniences about it; in 
the first place, my son must consent 
to it, for his rights are the same as 
mine; and again, it would be neces- 
sary to confide my grandson, poor 
child, to the care of M. the Duke of 
Orleans.” 

The Duke of Ragusa replied: ‘‘On 
the first head, I cannot suppose that 
M. the Dauphin would separate him- 
self from his father in a _ resolve 
deemed necessary for the welfare of 
his people. As to the second, it isan 
executive measure, and certainly 
nothing must be neglected to assure 
the life and safety of the young 
prince. 

Charles X. and his interlocutor 
viewed the question under all its 
aspects. Then the King dismissed 
the marshall, after thanking him 
anew, and took some time for reflec- 
tion. The King had a generous 
Christian soul; the thought of putting 
a stop to bloodshed, of ending civil 
discords, the idea of a personal im- 
molation, of a_ sacrifice made to 
France, encouraged him to abdicate. 
He cherished, moreover, the illusion 
that although his people had mis- 
understood the intentions of an old 
monarch, the innocence of a child 
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could arouse no hatred. According 
tothe Duchess de Gontaut, he had 
been touched by the last letter of the 
Duke of Orleans, which was full of 
testimonies of attachment and fidelity, 
and he believed that Henri V. could 
not be less well treated by Louis- 
Phillippe than Louis XV. by the 
regent. This last consideration de- 
cided him, and convinced of having 
conciliated everybody by fulfilling 
a supreme duty, he drew up and 
signed the following act of abdica- 
tion: 

‘*RAMBOUILLET, this 2d August, } 

1830. 

**My Cousin:—I am _ too pro- 
foundly pained by the woes which 
afflict or may threaten my people, 
not to have sought a means of avert- 
ingthem. I have, therefore, taken 
the resolution to abdicate the crown 
in favor of my grandson, the Duke of 
Bordeaux. 

‘*The Dauphin, who shares my 
sentiments, likewise renounces his 
rights in favor of his nephew. 

“You will then, in your capacity as 
Lieutenant-General of the kingdom, 
cause to be proclaimed the approach- 
ing accession of Henri V. to the 
crown. You will, moreover, take all 
the measures in which you are con- 
cerned for regulating the forms of 
government during the minority of 
the new King. Here I limit myself 
to acquainting you with these disposi- 
tions; it is a means of escaping many 
evils yet. 

‘* You will communicate my inten- 
tions to the diplomatic bodies, and 
you will acquaint me as soon as pos- 
sible with the proclamation by which 
my grandson shall be recognized 
King under the title of Henri V. 

‘*f am commissioning -Lieutenant- 
General Viscount de Foissac-Latour 
todeliver you this letter. He has 
orders to come to an understanding 
with you concerning the steps to be 
taken in favor of the persons who 
have accompanied me, as well as suit- 
able arrangements for what concerns 
me and the remainder of my family. 


‘*We will regulate afterwards the 
other measures which shall result from 
the change of reigns. 

‘*T renew to you, my cousin, the 
assurance of the sentiments with 
which I am your affectionate cousin, 


““CHARLES.” 


The King had just finished this let- 
ter when the Duchess brought the 
Duke of Bordeaux and Mademoiselle 
to him. He held out his arms to his 
grandson, pressed him to his heart for 
a moment, and then, putting him 
down, he took the letter and said: 
‘* Here is my abdication. The word- 
ing of it does not exactly please me.” 

Listen to Madame de Gontaut. 
‘*We were reading this act when 
Madame the Dauphiness entered. 
The King presented it to her; she 
read it, was respectful, and, touching 
her own abnegation, sublime. Then 
the Dauphin came in. After glancing 
over the paper, which he knew al- 
ready, he took the pen and signed 
it. Never could an abdication, made 
in an instant, be more frank, spon- 
taneous, and affecting; the same de- 
votion, the same respect, the same 
object; the welfare and peace of 
France. 

‘* Mademoiselle was close by; see- 
ing tears flow, she said in an under- 
tone: “Some misfortune is going to 
happen to us, brother, for they all 
weep when they look at us. Come, 
let us pray to the good God.’ And 
she drew him gently out on the balcony. 
They kneeled down.... 

‘* The abdication being signed, the 
King said to me: ‘Take away the 
children; their sadness troubles me. 
Go and try to divertthem; but I shall 
have to speak with you;I will give 
you notice.’ The Dauphin, the 
Dauphiness, Madame the Duchess of 
Berry, who came in then, remained 
with the King, and also Baron de 
Damas.” 

Not long after, Marshal Marmont 
having gone down into the courtyard 
of the chateau to give some orders, 
perceived the Dauphin at the window. 
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The Prince beckoned him to come 
up. ‘Monsieur the Marshal,” said 
he, ‘‘you know the resolutions taken 
by the King, and in which I have as- 
sociated myself; I am, therefore, 
destined never again to play any po- 
litical part in this country. I ask you 
now, as a man and a Christian, to for- 
get what has passed between us.” 
The Dauphin then held out his hand 
to the marshall, and he, affected by 
so great a misfortune, pressed it with 
a painful emotion. 

Now let us return to the Duke of 
Bordeaux, or better, to Henri V. The 
sadness of childhood is generally of 
brief duration. . That of the little 
Prince yielded to the efforts made by 
his sister to amuse him. She helped 
him make himself a team out of some 
chairs, and a high seat on which he 
sat, whipin hand, when his governor, 
Baron de Damas, came in, bowed, and 
said: ‘‘Sire!” Silence ensued. ‘‘Sire, 
I am commissioned to apprise you 
that the King, your august grand- 
father, being unable to create the 
welfare of France in spite of his 
heartfelt desire, has just abdicated. 
It is you who are going to be King, 
under the name of Henri V.” 

The child got down from his seat 
and coming faceto face with his gov- 
ernor, said to him: ‘‘ Grandfather, 
who is so good, cannot create the 
welfare of France, and so they want 
to make me king! What stupidity!” 
And he added, shrugging his should- 
ders: ‘‘But, Monsieur the Baron, 
what you are telling me is impossi- 
ble!” Then, picking up the whipand 
reins again, he said: ‘‘Come along 
sister, let us play!” Baron de Damas 
left the room. 

To this recital the Duchess de Gon- 
taut adds: ‘‘ Presently the Kingsent 
for me. He wasalone, and seemed to 
be calm; he asked me how Bordeaux 
had received the news of his royalty. 
I told him, and he could not help 
smiling. His Majesty said tome: ‘It 
is only a few days ago since Louise 
wrote to the Duchess of Orleans, in- 
viting her to make a visit to Dieppe, 


and the answer she received was 
charming. Remind her of that when 
you announce to her that we are go- 
ing to entrust her with all that we 
have dearest in the world. I have 
just apprised her of it; but I know 
she loves you, and a letter from you 
would be received in a friendly spirit. 
I do not dictate to you; you will 
know how to say what we experience, 
and, my God! what you experience 
yourself at this cruel separation.’ To 
obey was my duty; but how should I, © 
asimple woman, do it? To recom- 
mend my king to his aunt? Impossi- 
ble, unfitting! I meditated for an in- 
stant, and God assisting, I did it, but 
in the name of Mademoiselle, in a 
manner totouch the heart of her good 
and pious aunt.” 


JOSEPH BONAPARTE ON NAPOLEON 
The Century 


In a letter dated Point Breeze, 
December 24, 1821, addressed to his 
intimate friend Joseph Hopkinson, 
the ex-king refers to the shock his 
health had suffered in the death of 
the emperor. 

Point BREEZE, December 24, 1821. 

Sir: I can no longer doubt, to-day, 
that my brother died a victim to the 
cruelty of his enemies. Already one 
of the principal accomplices has done 
justice upon himself. But for them, 
he would have lived in this country, 
as healthy as I, and there would 
have been no discussion in order 
to find reasons for his death, which 
have nothing to do with the true one. 
He was always greater than his for- 
tune and superior to his glory. It 
was this pride of a soul conscious of 
itself which had made him judge that 
he would have been appreciated in 
the land of Locke and Newton and 
in the country of Washington and 
Franklin. Like Julius Czsar, he 
believed his enemies incapable of a 
great crime, and, like Cesar, the 
victim of Scylla’s party, he perished 
at the hands of the European oligarchy. 

Your affectionate 
JosepH, COUNT DE SURNILLIERS, 











RECENT ANECDOTES 


THE TWO DUIFAS 
The Spectator 


Of ‘‘ Dumas le savant” a good story 
is told. Nothing annoyed the great 
chemist so much as being mistaken 
for the novelist. On one occasion, a 
lion-hunting English lady, after prais- 
ing him in the most effusive language, 
and observing that she knew every 
line of his writings, from ‘‘ Monte 
Cristo” to the ‘* Mousquetaires,” 
added, ‘‘I hope you will allow me to 
send you a card for my next soirée.” 
‘*Madame, I am in no way connected 
with the writer you allude to,” said 
the savant, with a cold disdain that 
no asinine, snub-proof coat-of-mail 
could resist. ‘‘Oh, I thought you 
were the great Mr. Dumas!” ex- 
claimed the bewildered lady. 


ANECDOTE OF ARTEMUS WARD 
The Century 


His companions were a band of 
brilliant young Bohemians for whose 
kind the metropolis now contains no 
room. ‘They were the last of their 
kind, and most of them lived but 
brief lives. They produced much 
that was brilliant, but nothing that 
lasted. Artemus alone won endur- 
ing fame. ‘The others were writers, 
actors and minstrels. The brothers 
Dan and Neil Bryant were eminent 
members of the clan, together with 
Charles Dawson Shanly, and a shining 
cluster of young men about town. 
One of the latter, who lived to becomea 
staid merchant, used to relate with 
glee how, on leaving the little theatre 
in Twenty-third street late one even- 
ing in company with Artemus, Shanly, 
and Neil Bryant, the trio broke out in 
a joyous carol. The song was inter- 
rupted by one of the then despised 
metropolitan policemen, who roughly 
ordered them to stop the noise. At 
this rude interruption Artemus stopped 
his song, and, turning, threw himself 
upon the broad bosom of the aston- 
ished policeman, and gave way to a 
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His friends 
endeavored to calm him, and the em- 
barrassed officer, half choked by his 
warm embrace, begged him to desist, 
which he did, with the declaration 
that ‘‘The metropolitan policeman is 


gush of passionate tears. 


the noblest work of God.” This sen- 
timent secured escape and a continu- 
ance of the song. 
CLEVER UNDERWRITING 
Harper’s Monthly 

In the palmy days of the clipper 
service—long before the great insur- 
ance companies were founded—there 
lived in New York a wealthy banker, 
who did a thriving business under- 
writing vessels for the Quaker mer- 
chants, who then lived on East 
Broadway. It came to pass that the 
late Joseph Barker had the ship Pa- 
tience insured by this banker to a con- 
siderable sum, and the ship being 
overdue, he tried to get additional 
insurance. The banker asked so large 
a premium that Mr. Barker deferred 
receiving the papers overnight, to 
advise his partner in the matter. As 
a consequence of the conference of 
the owner of the Patience, Mr. Barker 
walked to his friend’s counting-house 
on Pearl street the next day—a beauti- 
ful summer morning—to cancel his 
order. The banker sat at his open 
window, and Mr. Barker called from 
the street : 

‘*Friend M , if thee has not 
made out those papers, never mind. 
We've heard from the ship.” 

‘*Oh, they’re all made out,” the 
banker called back, and stooping at 
his desk, he added his signature, the 
one needful thing to make the papers 
legal. He hurried to the street and 
thrust the documents into Mr. Bark- 
er’s hand. The old Quaker read them 
carefully, noted the banker’s signa- 
ture still wet, folded the papers de- 
liberately, and replied: 

‘*Yes, Friend M——, we’ve heard 
from the ship. She’s lost.”’ 























RECENT ANECDOTES 


NOT SURE IT WAS HIS OWN HAT 
Memphis Appeal 


Gen. Wright, while in New York 
on a recent trip, put up at a big 
Broadway hotel, where they had one 
of those door boys at the entrance to 
the dining room with a memory that 
is phenomenal. When Gen. Wright 
went in to dinner upon his arrival the 
boy took his hat and put it in a rack 
with a couple of hundred others, many 
of them seemingly exactly like it. 
About three-quarters of an hour later 
. the General strolled out and asked 
for his hat. Instead of picking over 
the entire lot in the rack, as the Gen- 
eral more than half expected he would, 
the boy selected the General’s hat as 
though by intuition and handed it to 
him. 

‘* How did you know that was my 
hat?” asked Gen Wright, his curiosity 
aroused. 

‘*T didn’t know it was your hat, 
boss,” said the boy, ‘‘but I knowed 
hit was the hat you gimme.” 


RENAN’S REPLY 
Munsey’s Magazine 


Among the anecdotes of Renan 
which his death has set afloat, there 
is a good one of what befell at a sort 
of literary dinner at which M. Caro, 
the beloved of fine ladies, was also 
present. M. Caro had set himself to 
prove the existence of God, and his 
eloquent assertions did not seem to 
interest the sage. In the middle of 
one of his most sonorous periods M. 
Refian attempted to make himself 
heard. But all the ladies were in- 
tensely absorbed ; they would not have 
their pleasure spoiled. ‘‘In a mo- 
ment, M. Renan; we will listen to you 
in your turn.” He bowed submissive- 
ly. Toward the end of the dinner M. 
Caro, out of breath, stopped with a 
rhetorical emphasis. At once every one 
turned toward the illustrious scholar, 
hoping that he would enter the lists,and 
the hostess, withan encouraging smile, 
said: ‘*‘Now, M. Renan ~ “Geom 
afraid, dear lady, that Iam nowa little 
behindhand.”’ ‘‘ No, no!” ‘I wanted 
to ask for a little more potato.” 
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NOT PARTICULAR 
Kate Field’s Washington 


The story of a recent application 
made to Senator Blackburn by an old 
negro from Kentucky portrays the 
eagerness to secure something from 
the government, whatever form the 
prize may betake. The Senator was 
one day informed that ‘‘Old Mose” 
had arrived from Woodford County, 
Kentucky, and was waiting to consult 
him privately on ‘‘er.’portant mattah,” 

‘‘Well, Moses,” began Senator 
Blackburn, as the smiling caller was 
ushered into his presence, ‘‘What 
brings you to Washington?” 

‘*Mars’ Joe,” replied Mose, impress- 
ively, ‘‘I'se got ‘portant bus'ness, 
sah. I wants er orifice.” 

‘*You want an orfice! 
what can you do?” 

‘‘Do, Mars’ Joe? What does every- 
body do dat’s got er orfice? Bless yer 
heart, Mars’ Joe, yer don’t un’erstand 
ole Mose. I hain’t lookin’ fo’ work, 
sah, I only wants er orfice.” 

Senator Blackburn, with as much 
seriousness as he could command, 
assured Mose that he was powerless 
to assist him to an ‘‘orfice,” but that 
he might provide employment in some 
private concern. Old Mose’s face fell 
but soon brightened again. 

‘*Well, Mars’ Joe,” he said, hope- 
fully, ‘‘ef yer kain’t get er orfice for 
me, sah, jes’ hustle eroun’ an’ git me 
er pension. I ain’t at all ’tickler, sah. 


Why, Mose, 


THE AMBASSADOR’S WIT 
Harper’s Young People 


Some years ago, in Paris, some 
people were discussing the discoveries 
of Columbus in the presence of the 
late Lord Lytton, the British ambas- 
sador. Cvolomb, I shall explain, is the 
French for Columbus, and /a colomée is 
the French for ‘“‘the dove.” ‘‘It is 
very singular,” some one observed, 
“that la Colombe discovered the Old 
World and le Colomb discovered the 
New.” ‘‘ Yes,” replied Lord Lytton, 
‘* but infinitely more curious is it that 
the one came from Noah and the other 
came from Genoa.” 














‘LIZY’S INVITATION. 


B. oA. MarPiOtt. 2200... .cccccverccocceveccccesssscoccccccssscccccces sees ee neces coccereccecscceeesceeece Munsey’s 


We had an invitation to go down and see the show, 

An’ so Mehitable an’ I concluded we would go. 

Our daughter ’Lizy wrote ’t ’d be the season's great event, 

An’ money used for sech a treat ’d be, she thought, well spent. 
*Twarn’t gwine to be the theater, but opery, she said, 

An’ ina style that nothin’ heretofore had gone ahead. 


‘*In short, dear pa,” she further wrote, ‘‘ the prima donna there 
With diamonds all a glitter, and with neck and arms all bare, 
Will sing so sweet, you'll wish she'd sing forever in your ears, 
For surely she can almost melt a tiger into tears.” 

An’ then ’twas jes’ like "Lizy—in a po’script she put in— 

To say ‘‘ be sure and come,” an’ underlined the words ag’in. 


An’ so we went, expectin’ to be entertained quite grand, 
But spite of all my figurin’, I didn’t understand 

How notes all twisted ’round an’ skewed an’ whizzed off rocket high 
Could make a human bein’, an’ much less a tiger cry. 

An’ I looked at Mehitable, an’ she looked straight at me, 

An’ when I whispered what I thought, she said—‘‘I jest agree.’ 


’Twas an orful disappointment, but we didn’t let Liz know, 

For bein’ kind o’ sensitive, twould hurt her feelin’s so; 

But if sech singin’ an’ sech airs to highest art belong, 

Then gimme jest the lowest grades o’ melody an’ song. 

An’ it’s middlin’ clear to me that folks with much in their soul 
Hev missed a treat, if they hev missed the score in Nature’s role. 


Yet they talk about their concerts an’ their city matinées, 
But gimme jest the wild birds ‘ith their tooralooralay’s 

A pipin’ in the bylanes, an’ a warblin’ on the trees, 

With notes a risin’ clear an’ sweet, on ev'ry passin’ breeze. 
That’s what I call real music, with a proper kind o’ ring ; 
An’ them’s the primy donny’s ‘at can show you how to sing. 


An’ when it comes to wordin’ o’ the songs they love to trill, 
Their language is about as plain, an’ mebbe plainer still, 

Than that o’ many o’ the gals, in finery all dressed, 

Whose words you partly understand, an’ then you guess the rest. 
An’ as to homage—waal, I guess Dame Natur’ leads the way 

In knowin’ how to well arrange a whoopin’ big bokay. 
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Child Verse 


INDIAN 


Sarah Comstock 


Where the waves are lapping, lapping soft- 
ly o’er the pearly pebbles, 
And the stream is gliding, gliding ever 
onward toward the sea: 
Where the pines are murm’ring, murm’ring 
to the never-dying breezes, 
Sits a mother crooning, crooning to a 
child upon her knee. 


Sleep, my warrior, 
Sleep, my chieftain, 
Sleep, my little Indian brave— 
Lulled by murm’rings 
Of the forest 
And the streamlet’s lapping wave ; 
While thy father’s 
Flashing arrows 
Chase the deer in forests deep, 
Rest, my warrior, 
Rest, my chieftain, 
Rest within the arms of sleep. 


LULLABY 


<i, Cosmopolitan 


Where the light is glimm’ring, glimm’ring 
on the surface of the water, 
And a sweet breath stealing, stealing 
from the pine-woods o’er her creeps: 
Where the twilight’s deep’ning, deep’ning 
fast within the gloomy forest, 
Still the mother’s crooning, crooning, 
while her infant warrior sleeps. 


Sleep, my warrior, 
Sleep, my chieftain, 

Sleep, my little Indian brave— 
Soothed by breathings 
Of the pine-woods 

And the cool stream’s rippling wave, 
While thy mother’s 
Dreamy crooning 

Falls like music of wild streams : 
Sleep, my warrior, 
Sleep my chieftain, 

Glide on to the land of dreams. 


THE ROBIN AND THE NIGHTINGALE 


Nathan Haskell Dole..........--.... 


My little Robin, seven years old, 
Awoke one morning, bright and early. 

And what a fearful dream he told 
About a bruin bold and burly! 


‘* A most domendous bear,” he said, 
‘*Came up to me, his eyes were gleam- 
ing ! 


.-+. --Home=Maker 


He scared me almost out of bed! 
Why, papa, didn’t you hear me scream- 
ing?” 
And when I laughed to hear his tale, 
He answered, with his sweet face beam- 
ing. 
‘TI guess it was a nightingale— 
I often have them when I’m dreaming !” 


A LITTLE BOY’S SONG 


John Ernest McCann....... 


I had a pretty little doll when I was a little 
fellow ; 
Her eyes were a blue, blue, blue; her hair 
a sunshiny yellow, 
And the whole day long 
I would sing a song 
Full of candy and raisins of joy— 
Till they took her away, 
One very dull day, 
Because I was a little boy. 


My heart is so full of aches and pains that 
I am always weeping. 
I climb up stairs and down all day, and at 
night when all are sleeping. 
But I must be blind, 


dined Frank Leslie’s Weekly 


Or my doll I'd find, 

For she’s waiting for me in the cold ; 
And she thinks that I 
Must have passed her by, 

Just because { am five years old. 


Oh, Dolly, Dolly! I’m atraid that in two 
my heart is breaking ! 
Old times are gone,when you used to listen 
to my story-making. 
Now I talk to trees 
And flowers and bees 
And the pictures on my china cup ; 
But some fine day 
We will run away 
And get married, when we grow up! 
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CHILD VERSE 


PITTYPAT AND TIPPYTOE 


Eugene Field 


All day long they come and go— 
Pittypat and Tippytoe ; 
Footprints up and down the hall, 
Playthings scattered on the floor, 
Finger-marks along the wall, 
Tell-tale smudges on the door— 
By these presents you shall know 
Pittypat and Tippytoe. 


How they riot at their play ! 
And a dozen times a day 
In they troop, demanding bread— 
Only buttered bread will do, 
And that butter must be spread 
Inches thick with sugar, too! 
And I never can say ‘‘ No, 
Pittypat and Tippytoe !” 


Sometimes there are griefs to soothe, 
Sometimes ruffled brows to smooth ; 
For (I much regret to say) 
Tippytoe and Pittypat 
Sometimes interrupt their play 
With an internecine spat ; 
Fie ! for shame ! to quarrel so— 
Pittypat and Tippytoe ! 


Oh, the thousand worrying things 
Every day recurrent brings! 
Hands to scrub and hair to brush, 
Search for playthings gone amiss, 


Many a wee complaint to hush 
Many a little bump to kiss 
Life seems one vain, fleeting show 

To Pittypat and Tippytoe! 


And when day is at an end, 
There are little duds to mend ; 
Little frocks are strangely torn, 
Little shoes great holes reveal ; 
Little hose but one day worn, 
Rudely yawn at toe and heel ! 
Who but you could work such woe, 
Pittypat and Tippytoe ! 


But when comes this thought to me, 
‘* Some there are that childless be,” 
Stealing to their little beds, 
With a love I cannot speak, 
Tenderly I stroke their heads— 
Fondly kiss each velvet cheek. 
God help those who do not know 
A Pittypat or Tippytoe ! 


On the floor and down the hall, 
Rudely smutched upon the wall, 
There are proofs in every kind 
Of the havoc they have wrought. 
And upon my heart you'd find 
Just such trademarks, if you sought - 
Oh, how glad I am ’tis so, 
Pittypat and Tippytoe ! 


GENEVIEVE 


Louise J. R. Chapman.......-.-. 


Have you seen a little maiden, 
Quaint and sweet and very fair,— 

Violets blooming in her eyes 

(‘Twas in Spring she left the skies), 
Sunbeams playing in her hair,— 

Ay a bonnie sprite from Aiden? 
’Tis our darling Genevieve ! 


Have you seen a little fairy, 
Weaving web and woof of bliss 
O’er the dwelling where she bides,— 
Where her winsome spirit glides,— 
Brewing here and there a kiss, 
When her winsome footsteps tarry ? 

’Tis our Queenie, Genevieve ! 


......The Independeece 


Have you seen among the roses 
One rare bud outvie the rest,— 
All its heart a wondrous pearl ? 
She it is—our little girl. 
Pearl of pearls ; Love’s high bequest 
Sweetest floweret midst the posies. 
Heart’s-ease—pansy, Genevieve ! 


Have you seen this little maiden, 
In the sunshine—by the way, 

Mignon that we love so well, 

Child or angel, who can tell ? 

(She may child to others be 

She is angel unto me.) 
Heaven guard her night and day; 

All her life with joy be laden, 
Mamma’s treasure, Genevieve ! 
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THE NOVEL WITH A PURPOSE 





Probably no one denies that the first 
object of the novel is to amuse and 
interest the reader. But it isoften said 
that the novel should instruct as well 
as afford amusement, and the ‘‘ novel 
with a purpose” is the realization of 
this idea. We might invent a better 
expression than that clumsy transla- 
tion of the neat German “ Tendenz- 
Roman.” Why not compound the 
words and call the odious thing a 
‘* purpose-novel ” ? The purpose-nov- 
el, then, proposes to serve two mas- 
ters, besides procuring a reasonable 
amount of bread and butter for its 
writer and publisher. It proposes to 
escape from my definition of the nov- 
el in general and make itself an ‘‘ in- 
tellectual moral lesson ” instead of an 
‘*intellectual artistic luxury.” Itcon- 
stitutes a violation of the unwritten 
contract tacitly existing between 
writer and reader. So far as supply 
and demand are concerned, books in 
general,and works of fiction in partic- 
ular, are commodities and subject to 
the same laws, statutory and tradi- 
tional, as other articles of manufac- 
ture. A toy-dealer would not ven- 
ture to sell real pistols to little boys 
as pop-guns, and a gun-maker who 
should try to sell the latter for army 
revolvers would get into trouble,even 
though he were able to prove that 
the toy was as expensive to manu- 
facture as the real article, or more so, 
silver-mounted, and lying in a Russia 
leather case. I am not sure that the 
law might not support the purchaser 
in an action for damages if he dis- 
covered at a critical moment that his 
revolver was a plaything. It seems 
to me that there is a similar case in 
the matter of novels. A man buys 
what purports to be a work of fiction, 
a romance, a novel, a story of adven- 
ture, pays his money, takes his book 
home, prepares to enjoy it at his ease, 
and discovers that he has paid a dol- 





lar for somebody’s views on social- 
ism, religion, or the divorce laws. 
Such books are generally carefully 
suited with an attractive title. The 
binding is as frivolous as can be de- 
sired. The bookseller says it is ‘‘a 
work of great power,” and there is 
probably a sentimental dedication on 
the fly-leaf to a number of initials to 
which a romantic appearance is given 
by the introduction of a stray ‘‘St.” 
and a few hyphens. The buyer is 
possibly a conservative person, of 
luke-warm religious convictions, 
whose life is made ‘‘ barren by mar- 
riage, or death, or division ””—and 
who takes no sort of interest in the 
laws relating to divorce, in the in- 
vention of a new religion, or the 
position of the labor question. He 
has simply paid money, on the or- 
dinary tacit contract between fur- 
nisher and purchaser, and he has 
been swindled, to use a very plain 
term, for which a substitute does not 
occur to me. Or, say that a man buys 
a seat in one of the regular theatres. 
He enters, takes his place, preparing 
to be amused, and the curtain goes 
up. The stage is set as a church, 
there is the pulpit before the promp- 
ter’s box, andthe Right Reverend the 
Bishop of the Diocese is on the point 
of delivering a sermon. The man 
would be legally justified in demand- 
ing his money at the door, I fancy, 
and would probably do so, though he 
might admit that the Bishop was the 
most learned and edifying of preach 
ers. There are indeed certain names 
and prefixes to names which suggest 
serious reading, independently of the 
words printed on the title-page of the 
book. If the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, or General Booth, or the Em- 
peror published a novel, for instance, 
the work might reasonably be ex- 
pected to contain an exposition of 
personal views on some question of 


*From ‘* The Novel,” by F. Marion Crawford (Macmillan) 
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the day. But in ordinary cases the 
purpose-novel is a simple fraud, be- 
sides being a failure in nine hundred 
and ninety-nine cases out of a thou- 
sand. 

What we call a novel may educate 
the taste and cultivate the intelli- 
gence; under the hand of genius it 
may purify the heart and fortify the 
mind; it should never under any cir- 
cumstances be suffered to deprave the 
one nor to weaken the other; it may 
stand for scores of years—and a score 
of years is a long time in our day— 
as the exposition of all that is noble, 
heroic, honest and true in the life of 
woman or man; but it has no right to 
tellus what its writer thinks about the 
relations of labor and capital, nor to 
set up what the author conceives to 
be a nice, original, easy scheme of 
salvation, any more than it has a right 
to take for its theme the relative 
merits of the ‘‘ broomstick-car”’ and 
the ‘‘storage system,” temperance, 
vivisection, or the ‘‘Ideal Man” of 
Confucius. Lessons, lectures, dis- 
cussions, sermons, and didactics gen- 
erally belong to institutions set apart 
for special purposes, and carefully 
avoided, after a certain age, by the 
majority of those who wish to be 
amused. The purpose novel is an 
odious attempt to lecture people who 
hate lectures, to preach at people 
who prefer their own church, and to 
to teach people who think they know 
enough already. It is an ambush, a 
lying-in-wait for the unsuspecting 
public, a violation of the social con- 
tract—and as such it ought to be 
either mercilessly crushed or forced 
by law to bind itself in black and 
label itself ‘‘ Purpose” in very big 
letters. 


Changes in Pronunciation.— The Spectator 


My father, as an Alderman of the 
City of London, had more than once, 
on the corporation presenting an ad- 
dress to the King, the opportunity of 
hearing ‘‘the first gentleman in 
Europe” pronounce the word, and I 
have frequently heard him say that in 
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his mouth it was always ‘‘ My loyal 
City of Lunnon.” At that time, also, 
the aristocratic pronunciation of ‘St. 
James,” ‘‘ gold,” and “ Rome,” was 
‘* St. Jeames,” ‘‘ goold,” and ‘‘Room,” 
The last lingered on certainly till the 
middle of the century among the up- 
per ten thousand, with whom also a 
‘*chariot” was a ‘‘ charret,” the tri- 
syllable being deemed vulgar. ‘‘ Ob- 
leege”’ was very common forty years 
ago, with other pronunciations now 
quite gone out of use. My old rector, 
Julius Charles Hare, would say ‘‘ Ob- 
leege me by passing the cowcumber,”’ 
while his friend, Walter Savage Lan- 
dor, always -called ‘‘lilacs” ‘‘lay- 
locks” and ‘‘ violets” ‘‘vilets.” I 
can well remember on Advent Sun- 
day, 1825, being startled by hearing 
the minister in St. Mary Woolnoth’s 
Church, by the Mansion House, give 
out sonorously ‘‘as a lodge in a gar- 
den of cowcumbers.” ‘‘Picter” for 
‘“‘ picture ” was not, fifty years since, 
a mark of want of education, while 
the old pronunciation ‘‘ shore ” 
for ‘‘sewer” was quite common. 
There never has been any general 
rule as to nouns ending in ‘‘ator.” 
In Scotland the mode differed from 
the English rule in more usually 
throwing the accent back. Was it not 
Erskine who in his earlier days, hav- 
ing spoken of a ‘‘ ctirator,” making 
the word a dactyl, was interrupted by 
the Judge before whom he was plead- 
ing with ‘‘ Curator,” if you please Mr. 
Erskine, a Latin word with a long 
penult!” ‘* Thank you, my Lord,” 
was his ready retort, ‘‘ for your cor- 
rection. I bow to the authority of so 
distinguished a ‘Senator’ and ‘orator’ 
as your Lordship.” 


Talking the Japanese Language— Scribner's 


One of my earliest purchases was a 
“‘Colloquial Grammar” and a double- 
back-action dictionary, for I hoped by 
this dual aid to learn something of the 
language. The consequent study on 
the four following days will always be 
associated for me with the vivid rec- 
ollection of a poisonously green carpet 
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and livid walls, which between them - 


divided the room in the ‘‘ European- 
plan” hotel where I had _ installed 
myself pro tempore. With unwary 
confidence and laudable enthusiasm 
I began fingering the leaves of the 
dictionary and reading the opening 
pages of the ‘‘Colloquial.” It was 
not long before I found myself 
pondering over things as mysteri- 
ous and fathomless as any the life 
outside had propounded. I soon 
made one discovery, however. I 
had laughed only a few days before 
when, in my wanderings about the 
streets, an extraordinary sign above 
an open shop-front caught my eye. A 
small part of the oblong white expanse 
at either end was given over to an ar- 
tistic assortment of wriggling hiero- 
glyphics, while the centre was occupied 
by the dignified legend ‘‘ Honorable 
Milk.” While amused at its incongruity 
I had been puzzled as to what particular 
shade of meaning it might contain. I 
found that it was simply a literal 
translation. The ‘‘Colloquial” seemed 
fairly alive with honorifics. The au- 
thor says himself that ‘‘no language 
in the world is more saturated” with 
them; and darkly hints at some dam- 
aging qualities which they inflict on 
‘not only the vocabulary but the very 
grammar itself.”” Not only is an ex- 
ceeding reverence shown in person 
per se (in which the smallest tot and 
hoariest sage have an equal share), 
everybody being titled the Honorable 
This or That, but in its profuseness 
it overwhelms even inanimate objects 
with polite distinction. Thus courte- 
ously referred to are o yu, ‘‘ honor- 
able hot water;” o bake, ‘‘an honor- 
able ghost ;” o deki mono, ‘‘an honor- 
able pimple or boil.” In addressing 
anyone, however, it behooves the 
speaker to allude to—say his fine 
residence—in a befittingly deprecia- 
tory manner, as ‘‘my unworthy 
hovel;” while with decorous discrim- 
ination in speaking of the hovel of 
the person addressed, he will dignify 
it as ‘‘your honorable abode.” It 
becomes really a matter of fine art 
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when a person can juggle with polite- 
ness in this way: 


Go burei 
August rudeness (I) 


moshi-agemashita 
said- lifted 


I was very rude to you, 


which with a little patient thought 
resolves itself into—‘‘I may have 
been rude to you, but that in itself is 
sufficient glory, since it was in con- 
nection with so exalted a personage 
as yourself.” As if it were to plainly 
say, ‘‘I have had the honor to be rude 
to you.” 

To inquire in just what the differ- 
ences consist between the Japanese 
and our language would prove per- 
haps as useless as it certainly would 
be tiresome. Suffice it to say that 
every part of it was to me in structure 
and idioms incomprehensibly alien 
from all that we are accustomed to. 
To whittle one’s way inch by inch 
through that without the aid of a 
scroll-saw would be an effort to which 
the trials of Job were a pleasant pas- 
time. And albeit ‘‘ Japanese—with 
its exotic grammar, its still uncertain 
affinities, its ancient literature—is a 
language worthy of more attention 
than it has yet received,” I felt I 
could not give it any more at the time 
short of imsanity; and reluctantly 
availing myself of the courteous per- 
mission extended by the author of 
“leaving his work to the kind indulg- 
ence of the student,” thought it best 
not to meddle with Providence in too 
reckless a fashion, and put the book 
away under lock and key. 


The Speed of Smiles—Boston Transcript 

A ‘‘ popular” novelist allows one of 
his characters to make this remark, 
‘“‘T gave a slow, amazed smile.” 
Now, if there is a slow smile, there 
must be a slower smile, a slowest 
smile, a fast smile, a faster smile, a 
fastest smile. This suggests speed 
and space, and _ both prompt 
the query, ‘‘ What is the average speed 
of a smile, and which is more merito- 
rious, a slow smile or a fast smile? 
What is a fast smile or a slow smile? 
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What is the slowest or fastest time on 
record, and when, where and under 
what conditions was the fastest or 
slowest time made? And most im- 
portant, who had possession of the 
smile that let itself out or held itself 
in so wonderfully fastorslow?” But 
why was the smile slow—stay, an ex- 
planation is found in the next word. 
It was slow because, forsooth, it was 
amazed. Anything amazed never 
puts on speed. An amazed smile! 
Think o’ that, ye coiners of words 
and phrases, and ye brokers in broken 
English, and ye specialists in smiles 
and smiling things, if any there be! 
But what is an amazed smile? How 
did it happen? Why did the smile al- 
low itself to be amazed, and how long 
did the amazement last, and what 
happened next? Did the smile re- 
cover and become an ordinary, un- 
amazed smile, fast or slow, or is it 
still slowly smiling in its amazement? 
Very improper—very bad form for 
anything in this age of the world to 
be amazed at anything. 


End of Volapiik in France.—London Tele- 

graph 

Many persons will perhaps breathe 
a sigh of relief on hearing that Vola- 
piik is doomed, in France at least. 
French business men will have none 
of it. Its most energetic apostle and 
propagator has been sent away from 
the Paris headquarters of the Vola- 
piikists, and is now filling an import- 
ant post as Professor of German ina 
provincial college. This being the 
case, the members of t'1e French As— 
sociation of Volapiikists have de- 
creed the dissolution of their so- 
ciety. Nevertheless, they had at one 
time great hopes of success, and their 
strange jargon was almost elevated 
for a while to the rank of a fashiona- 
ble fad. Lectures in the new lan- 
guage, which was to undo all the dam- 
age wrought by the Babel affair long 
ago, were attended by numerous 
students of both sexes, and small 
sheets in the strange compound of 
tongues were disseminated every 
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-week among adepts and the general 
public. By degrees the craze died 
out, and the number of Volapiikists 
in Paris dwindled to a few enthusias- 
tic persons full of the sentiments pe- 
culiar to those who cling through 
thick and thio to lost causes 


The First English Book Sale—Longman’s 


It is not a little curious in itself 
that we should be able to say with 
precision that at nine o’clock of the 
morning, on October 31, 1676, at the 
house of Dr. Lazarus Seaman, in War- 
wick Court, Warwick Lane began the 
first book auction that ever took place 
in England. But we can do much 
more than this. The little world of 
book-collectors was immensely taken 
with this new method of book-buying. 
The catalogues of the first auctions 
soon came to be regarded as curiosi- 
ties, and the price fetched by each lot 
was carefully recorded. The auction- 
eers were no less interested. They 
wrote prefaces to the catalogue of 
each sale, giving us their reasons for 
the various auction rules, which soon 
came to assume a form closely similar 
to those now in use at Sotheby’s or 
Puttick & Simpson's. 


Definitions—London Truth 


CiLus.—A man’s refuge from home. 

CHURCH.—A woman's refuge from 
home. 

Gun.—An instrument -which kills 
before and which kicks behind. 

CriticisM.— The judgment passed 
by mediocrities upon their superiors. 

JeaLous Hatrep ‘The spontan- 
eous tribute which small minds pay to 
great ones. 

ConTeMPT.—A sentiment which we 
all express for each other, and which 
we most of us feel for ourselves. 

A SMART LITTLE WoMAN.—A young 
married woman in search of a hus- 
band. 


Journalism in Japan.—London Standard 


Journalism in Japan appears to be 
surrounded by some stern restrictions, 
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the desirability of abolishing or 
amending which has lately been oc- 
cupying the attention of the Japanese 
Parliament. In Europe, when news- 
papers offend against the law, fines 
are inflicted on the editor, writer, 
printer or publisher, as the case may 
be; but in Japan it appears that the 
journalists begin by paying a fine, 
though the amount may possibly be 
returned to them in course of time— 
for that is the practical result of de- 
positing sums of money with the 
authorities, varying from 350 to 1,000 
yen yearly, as evidence of good faith. 
If fines are inflicted, at any rate of 
less than the amount of the deposit, 
there can be no question of non-pay- 
ment. A motion was made to abol- 
ish this deposit, as also the power of 
the Government to suspend a paper 
which published anything calculated 
to disturb the public peace, but the 
right of suspension was retained by 
eighty-one votes to forty-eight; and 
as to the desirability of demanding 
the security, the House was unani- 
mous. It was explained that the 
House felt the necessity of keeping 
some check on ‘‘irresponsible agita- 
tors unfit to wield journalistic influ- 
ence,” and there is a good deal to be 
said for the contention. ‘‘Women’s 
rights’’ advocates will be extremely 
offended at one amendment which 
was accepted. No woman is allowed 
to become an editor or publisher in 
Japan. Whether women are per- 
mitted to write for publications does 
not appear, but it is decided that the 
work of editing or publishing is 
‘‘neither desirable nor becoming” for 
females. If ladies are not to be al- 
lowed to describe dresses and criti- 
cise the fashions, who is to undertake 
that grave responsibility? It is clear, 
however, that if ladies may do this, 
their work must always be edited by a 
male hand ; and when that hand belongs 
to the father of a family with stern 
views of economy and a lack of artis- 
tic perception, there is no saying 
what ideas may not be promul- 
gated. 
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Fin de Siecle Jerusalem.—New York Tribune 

The new railroad between Jerusa- 
lem and Jaffa has been the cause of a 
real estate boom in Jerusalem. The 
railroad paid over $3,000 an acre for 
land for its terminus, which could 
have been bought for $1 an acre 
thirty years ago. The building of 
this road suggests the realization of 
Tom Hood's dream in his ‘‘ Impu- 
dence of Steam:” 


Godfrey of Boulogne and thou 
Richard, lion-hearted king, 
Candidly inform us now, 
Did you ever! 
No, you never 
Could have fancied such a thing. 
Never such vociferations 
Entered your imaginations 
As the ensuing: 
‘* Ease her, stop her!” 


‘“‘Any gentleman for Joppa?” 

‘*’Mascus, ’Mascus?” ‘* Ticket, please, 
sir!” 

‘*Tyre or Sidon ?” *‘Stop her, ease her!” 

‘Jerusalem, ‘lem, ’lem”—‘‘Shur! Shur!” 

‘‘Do you go on to Egypt, sir?” 

‘Captain, is this the land of Pharaoh?” 

‘*Now look alive there! Who's for Cairo?” 

‘*Back her!” ‘‘Stand clear, old file!” 

‘‘What gent or lady’s for the Nile? 

Or Pyramids?” ‘‘Thebes! Thebes! sir” 
**Steady?” 

‘‘Now, where's that party for Engedi ?” 


Pilgrims holy, red-cross knights, 
Had you e’er the least idea, 
Even in your wildest flights, 
Of a steam trip to Judea? 
What next marvel time will show 
It is difficult to say. 
‘**Bus” perchance, to Jericho— 
Only sixpence all the way!” 
Cabs in Solyma may ply— 
’Tis a not unlikely tale— 
And from Dan the tourist hie 
Unto Beersheba by “‘ rail.” 


Literary Notes 

Mr. Gladstone’s name occupies 
twenty-two pages on the catalogue of 
the British Museum; Tennyson’s 
fifty-two. A copy of the first 
dictionary made by Chinese scholars, 
B. C. 1109, is still preserved among 
the archives of the celestials. 
Two newspapers are published in Ma- 
shonaland—the Rhodesia Herald and 
the Rhodesia Chronicle. 























RECOLLECTIONS OF LOWELL 


Dr. Francis H. Underwood, whose 
*‘Quabbin,” a recent picture of New 
England life was widely commented 
upon, has produced an interesting and 
sympathetic sketch of James Russell 
Lowell, entitled ‘* The Poet and the 
Man” (Lee & Shepard). The book 
is not a consecutive biography, and 
is best described by its second title, 
‘Recollections and Appreciations.” 
These extend over many years, and 
are drawn from a close and perhaps 
intimate association. They are agree- 
ably presented in a clear and pleasing 
style, and strongly marked with a 
personal quality which will be their 
chief claim to the gratitude of the 
reader. Following the account of the 
founding of ‘‘ The Atlantic Monthly ,” 
in 1857, is a description of the monthly 
dinners of its contributors, from which 
we present the following salient pas- 
sage: 

For two years or more the monthly 
dinners of the Atlantic contributors 
occurred on the day of publication. 
They were generally at Parker’s, but 
one was at Fontarive’s, in Winter 
Palace, and one at Porter's, in North 
Cambridge. It is a misfortune that 
no notes were kept of the table-talk. 
The gatherings were memorable, and 
would have been memorable in any 
city of the world. The bright, power- 
ful, and inspired faces that surrounded 
the ellipse come to mind almost like 
a sight of yesterday. Each guest in 
turn seems to fix his eyes upon the 
on-looker in this miraculous.camera. 
The group is immortal; the separate 
faces so many varying expressions of 
genius. Brilliant lights and_ softly 
luminous shades seem to play around 
the table, until the colors and forms 
aré mingled as in the heart of a 
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picture by Turner. There was Holmes, 
in the flush of his new fame as the 
Autocrat—a man _ whose _ genius 
flamed out in his speech and expres- 
sion, as clearly as in his original and 
sparkling works. There was Lowell, 
with features of singular power, and 
eyes which dazzled and charmed. In 
merriment he was irresistible; in 
higher moods his face shone like a 
soul made visible. There was Emerson, 
thoughtful, but shrewdly observant, 
and with the placid look of an opti- 
mistic philosopher, whose smile was a 
benediction; Longfellow, with a head 
which Phidias might have modeled, 
by turns calm or radiant, seldom 
speaking, but always using the fit 
word; Agassiz, glowing with good 
humor, simple in phrase and massive 
in intellect; Whittier, with noble head 
and deep-set, brilliant eyes, grown 
spare and taciturn from ill health, an 
ascetic at table, eager only for in- 
tellectual enjoyment; Quincy, with 
patrician air, curious learning, and 
felicity in epigram; Dwight, with the 
sky-reaching architecture of Beetho- 
ven’s symphonies in his brain; Felton, 
Greek to his fingers’ ends, happy in 
wise discourse and in Homeric 
laughter; Motley, stateliest man of 
his time, just about to depart for 
Europe, there to carry on_ his 
life-long work; Norton, the lecturer 
upon art, future editor of Car- 
lyle’s letters; Cabot, a _ veteran 
contributor to the Dial; Whipple, with 
two-storied head and_ bulbous 
spectacles, keen critic and good 
talker. There were frequently other 
writers less known to fame. Of these 
mentioned, Holmes, Dwight, Cabot 
and Norton alone survive. But one 
constant visitor is not to be over- 
looked. This was— 

“The Jedge that covers with his hat 

More wit an’ gumption, an’ shrewd Yankee 

sense 
Than there is mosses on an ol’ stone 
fence.” 
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“The Jedge” [E. Rockwood Hoar 
was not a contributor; he called 
himself amicus curiae, His ready wit, 
solid ability, and social graces made 
him one of the delights of all lite- 
rary gatherings. He was leaving the 
table quite early one day, when M. 
Fontarive, who had served a fine 
menu, appeared with a bowl of 
flaming punch that diffused ‘‘Sabe- 
an odors.” 

Still ‘‘The Jedge” edged toward 
the door, excusing himself by saying 
that he had before him a long journey 
inthe train. ‘‘Stay,” said the auto- 
crat, ‘‘and take some punch; ’twill 
shorten the distance.” ‘‘ Yes,” re- 
plied ‘‘ The Jedge,” ‘‘and double the 
prospect.’”’, He was as full of stories 
as Lord Cockburn, and rarely left the 
table without flinging some mot as a 
souvenir. ‘‘The Jedge” survives: 
late be his departure for the last train. 
George T. Davis, a wonderful recon- 
teur, sometimes came, and the guests 
remained for hours to hear him. It 
is said that Abraham Lincoln once 
sat with him till morning, and de- 
clared that he was the best story-tel- 
ler he had ever met. John C. Wy- 
man (one of the firm of publishers), 
was also a wonderful artist in touch- 
ing up a story, as well as a brilliant 
talker. His imitations, as of Web- 
ster’s grand manner, were perfect, 
and often astounding. He is still 
fresh and vivacious, while Davis-has 
‘*gone over to the majority.” 





There was no lack of serious and 
even spiritual conversation. Holmes’ 
fire often fused reasoning into elo- 
quence; and his sentences had such 
force, proportion and finish that they 
would not have needed revision for 
print. Lowell always talked well, 
and often brilliantly. He soared nat- 
urally, as if the high regions of 
imagination were his familiar haunts. 
And the hearer never felt that Lowell 
had done his best; for there was 
something like a restrained intensity, 
which gave the impression that he 
was always greater than anything he 
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had done. Every competent observer 
felt sure that his career would be a 
crescendo, Emerson was fond of lis- 
tening, but after a set-to he often 
made a philosophical summary or 
scholium that was beautiful and mem- 
orable. One day Dr. Holmes was 
speaking casually of architecture, and 
observed that all the orders might, 
roughly speaking, be resolved into 
three: The Egyptian, characterized 
by breadth of base; the Grecian, in 
which there was an agreeable propor- 
tion between base and height; and 
the Gothic, in which the height was 
extreme. Mr. Emerson sat with eyes 
far away, and said in his deep, level 
tone, as if merely communing with 
himself, ‘‘That furnishes a striking 
analogy. The broad-based Egyptian 
was for the repose of the dead; the 
harmonious Grecian was for the ac- 
tivities and pleasures of the living, 
and the aspiring lines of the Gothic, 
do they not lead our thoughts toward 
immortality?” 





Volumes could have been made of 
the bright discussions which were 
lost in air. But they were not wholly 
lost, for they left their impression in 
the minds of survivors, and so have 
been disseminated. On one occasion 
the women contributors were invited. 
Several were expected, but only two 
came, Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
and Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
Mrs. Stowe had demurred at first, 
and only consented upon the stipula- 
tion that there should be no wine 
on the table. Cigars, of course, 
were out of the question. The con- 
dition was agreed to, for all were de- 
sirous of doing honor to the woman 
who had taken such a distinguished 
part in the great question of the day. 
The dinner passed agreeably, though 
the ladies did not have a great deal 
to say. Crystal jars and pitchers of 
iced water were plentiful along the 
table, and if by chance a few of them 
had a judicious mingling of some 
other pale beverage, the pervading 
scent of flowers that filled the room 
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would have smothered the guilty 
secret. The sparkle of surprise in 


some faces when the glasses were 
raised was as good as a play. 





Upon the mooted question of Mr. 
Lowell’s religious opinions, Dr. Un- 
derwood makes the following obser- 
vations: 

The subject of Lowell’s religious 
opinion is not likely to be definitely 
settled. In his young manhood he 
used to mention with evident satis- 
faction that his father had never called 
himself a Unitarian; that he was sim- 
ply pastor of a Congregational church, 
and a friend of Channing—nothing 
more. In the course of an acquaint- 
ance of thirty years the present writer 
never heard him utter a word upon 
the doctrines of the Trinity; it was 
only inferred from various circum- 
stances that he sympathized with his 
father’s views. In his poems it is 
seen how little stress he laid upon 
creed; they only inculcate brother- 
hood, piety and love. There was 
never an irreligious tone in his con- 
versation, but he seldom went to 
church until he reached middle age; 
and when he went it was generally 
with his wife to the Episcopal service. 
He was pained and almost angry at 
the length to which the more ‘‘ad- 
vanced” liberals were going. He 
was vehemently opposed to modern 
materialistic doctrines; and, as here- 
tofore related, declared that for his 
part he would not ‘‘believe that Ham- 
let sprang from a clod.” He loved 
the Bible, often referred to the Book 
of Job, loved the beauty of a ritual, 
loved things established; and mean- 
while his belief did not appear to be 
really fixed upon any system. It isa 
long step from the simple ethics of the 
Sermon on the Mount to a metaphys- 
ical creed. 

The sense of justice which made 
him a reformer was an ever-present 
ideal, but appeared to have been 
evolved from the intellectual sice; 
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while, by instinct and habit, he was 
(sentimentally) a conservative in every 
fibre of his being. The reader will 
see a fine specimen of an almost para- 
doxical analysis in the opening portion 
of ‘‘ Fitz Adam’s Story.” With a less 
clear intellect, and a less faithful con- 
science, he might have remained on 
the otherside. For among reformers 
there were some who outran his con- 
victions and were antipathetic in vari- 
ous ways. The name ‘‘crank,” had 
not then been invented. Some wished 
to destroy the church because it had 
been ‘‘the bulwark of American Slav- 
ery.” Lowell did not wish to destroy 
an institution which had power for 
good, but rather to see it built up; 
and, besides, a church witha long his- 
tory behind it was to him beautiful 
and venerable for its own sake. He 
said more than once that if the Cal- 
vinistic churches were to be judged by 
the results of their teachings upon 
character and conduct, as seen in 
Scotland and New England, those 
churches were entitled to the highest 
place. For, he said, the superiority 
was not solely in morality and intel- 
ligence, but in the prevalent sense of 
duty, in high ideals and inflexible prin- 
ciples, and, in short, in the conscious- 
ness of the spiritual world that was an 
eternal NOW with believers. After 
due allowance made for hypocrites 
and time-servers he thought there 
were among Calvinists more godly 
men, each living— 

“‘As ever in his great Taskmaster’s eye.” 


than in any other branch of the Chris- 
tian church. And one day he added, 
to the writer's infinite surprise, that, 
considered as a set of intellectual pro- 
positions, the ‘‘ five points” appeared 
to form a theory about as reasonable 
as any other. He seemed toadvance 
this tentatively, as he might have put 
forth a metaphysical speculation, and 
not to intimate that he had a fixed 
belief in it. But the thought may 
have been temporary, for the doctrines 
of his poems, reverence, love and 
brotherhood never suffered eclipse. 
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Lucy Larcom, says the Boston 
Transcript, is a name that carries 
with it the suggestion of youth; to 
most of the people of this generation 
its sound brings back the memories of 
the days when they read Lucy Lar- 
com and J. T. Trowbridge, and the 
world seemed a great deal better 
place than they have since found it. 
Lucy Larcom, with her hopefulness, 
her generous and sympathetic belief 
in the perfectability of human nature, 
wasa writer who appealed especially 
to the young and to those who keep 
their hearts young through the years. 
It is hard, therefore, to realize that 
Lucy Larcom has passed away at 
sixty-seven. In her own youth she 
felt the generous influence of the 
moral awakening of New England 
against slavery, and she never lost 
the love of all humanity as humanity 
that inspired the writings of her con- 
temporary sympathizers, even as a 
group of New England balladists. It 
was her fortune to be associated 
worthily with one of the most signifi- 
cant of the poetical outcroppings of 
the New England nature, a nature as 
much misunderstood as the Scotch, 
capable of great tenderness under its 
grave exterior. She was one of the 
group of New England girls who, as 
writers of the Lowell Offering, sent 
out a magazine full of literary merit 
from a cotton mill, and felt no incon- 
sistency in spinning cotton and writ- 
ing poetry. That time has passed 
away as completely in New England 
as the days of the Pilgrims. Lucy 
Larcom treasured the memories of 
those times in her writings. She 
wrote much and wrote well, but 
probably more people know her by 
her ballad picture of ‘‘ Hannah at the 
Window Binding Shoes,” with its re- 
flection of the tragedy and pathos of 
the most unnoticed lives, than by al- 
most any other of her works. 
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Mr. Foss, says a writer in Munsey’s, 
suggests comparisons with James 
Whitcomb Riley, but has literary in- 
dividuality of his own. His poetic 
motive is to treat of the simplest 
themes in the simplest language. 
Here, for instance, is a typical bit of 
‘*flosserfy,” as he calls it, from his 
‘* Back Country Poems” : 

The path that leads to a Loaf of Bread 

Winds through the Swamps of Toil, 

And the path that leads toa Suit of Clothes 

Goes through the flowerless soil, 
And the paths that lead to a Loaf of Bread 
And a Suit of Clothes are hard to tread. 

This is simplicity almost verging 
upon baldness, yet it has an undeni- 
able appeal. Mr. Foss ‘‘ takes his 
heart strings for a fiddle, and plays 
his easiest tune; ”’ and this is’ his pass- 
port to the hearts of others. He dedls 
with the verities of human nature— 
the simplest ones and the most eternal. 
He takes his reader back to his boy- 
hood days on the farm, tells how he 

used to try to find the place 
The earth hitched on the sky ; 

then how he ‘‘used to milk ole Brin- 
dle in the yard,” how he carved his 
name on the beechtree in the woods, 
how he ‘‘chased fugacious wood- 
chucks ” till they ‘‘always vanished 
in a round hole in the sand;” and 
then how he ‘‘broke with Sal” and 
vowed that he would go ‘‘ to Arizony 
to do a cowboy’s work.” Then he 
brings us to the great city and shows 
us some of the gleams of humor and 
of pathos that lie in ‘‘the short and 
simple annals of the poor.” In the 
vulgar, commonplace atmosphere ofa 
furniture salesroom the auctioneer is 
selling a child’s chair, and 

Just then a s2d faced woman, who stood in 

silence there, 
Broke down an/4 cricd, ‘‘ My baby’s chair ! 
My poor, dead baby’s chair !” 

Mr. Foss is quite a young man. 

He is a confirmed Bostonian— a fact 
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that hardly seems to correspond with 
his poetry. 





Mr. Riley himself is as remarkable 
as his poetry. He has always been 
so modest in keeping himself out of 
sight behind his lovable characters, 
that people are in danger of forget- 
ting the little man who has all the 
while been thrumming the harp that 
makes the music. A glance at his 


short figure. long angular face, and- 


his determined chin, and a look into 
his sharp, gray eyes would be suffi- 
cient to convince one that he was 
more than an ordinary character. 
But he cannot be said toresemble the 
proverbial poet. On the contrary, he 
looks like a stern man of affairs, 
which is farthest from his tastes and 
abilities, for, as he says himself, in 
the rush and confusion of business 
life he would be as helpless as a boy 
not yet in his’ teens. He _ has 
learned that he can succeed in but 
one way, and that by following his 
inclinations inall things. The secret 
of his wonderfully charming and 
eccentric style is to be found in the 
original way he has of regarding life, 
and this has been the outgrowth of 
the somewhat desultory experience 
of his boyhood, which exerted a great 
influence upon his literary methods of 
after years.—Clezveland Leader. 

Few literary men are more busy at 
this season of the year than is John 
Burroughs. But it is not authorship 
that concerns Mr. Burroughs. It is 
gardening, and each day finds him 
busy at his favorite spot. Arrayed 
in a flannel shirt, coat off, the famous 
writer looks like aught else than an 
author. But no man finds more con- 
tentment than does he looking after 
the interests of his beautiful West 
Park place, in New York State. He 
has eighteen acres of mealy hillside, 
and here he grows currants and 
grapes. But the grapes are closest 
to his heart, and after these he looks 
with the affection of a mother. for 
her child. Ten acres of grapevines 


may seem an almost impossible piece 
of land for one man to Jook over day 
by day, and yet Mr. Burroughs knows 
every vine in his vineyard just as he 
knows every bird that nests and chirps 
in the ‘‘ golden robe of vines” that 
almost*hides his cottage. Amid these 
scenes the author gets health as well 
as pleasure. The whole place has an 
air of peace and restfulness about it, 
and no man is fonder of every niche 
of it thanitsowner. It overlooks the 
Hudson river and the Dutchess hills. 
The house is plain but picturesque in 
in its dress of vines. A study is also 
built upon the place, and likewise a 
summer house, in each of which the 
author spends his leisure time. His 
study he calls ‘‘ Bohemia.”—art- 
ford Courant. 





Pierre Loti's likes and dislikes were 
chronicled by him lately in a lady's 
album. His favorite color is ‘‘ chang- 
ing mother of pearl;” his favorite 
perfume the wild ‘‘pinks of the dunes,” 
his favorite animal ‘‘the cat.” His 
favorite color for eyes and hair; ‘‘It 
has often changed; it depends upon 
whom I care for.” In answer to the 
question, ‘‘Which is the vice you 
most detest and why?” he writes, 
‘*None. I have immense pity for 
them all.” His favorite occupation is 
‘*to wander about in the open air in 
the East;” his favorite pursuit ‘* rid- 
ing or gymnastics.” His ideal of 
earthly happiness is ‘‘ to be handsome, 
young, agile and strong; ”’ the pleas- 
antest time of day, ‘‘the evening on 
shore or very early morning at sea;” 
the country to livein, ‘‘ India, Persia 
or Mohammedan country ;” his favor- 
ite nation, ‘‘the Arabs, because of 
their tranquility.” As to his hero of 
history, he writes: ‘‘ I know solittle 
of history.” As to his hero of fiction 
‘‘T have no interest in any.” As to 
his favorite writer, ‘‘I do not read.” 

John Strange Winter was not Mrs. 
Stannard’s first nom de plume, says a 
writer in the Ladies’ Home Journal. 
For several years she signed herself 
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Violet Whyte, and before she was 
thirty had written .and published 
forty-two novelettes under that pseu- 
donym; but when ‘‘Cavalry Life” 
was about to appear her publishers 
advised a masculine nom de plume, 
and she accordingly chose John 
Strange Winter, the name of one of 
her favorite characters in one of her 
own delightful stories. Of course, 
Mrs. Stannard will always be known, 
particularly by her portrayals of army 
life, and surely there were never such 
army stories written as her ‘‘Garrison 
Gossip,” ‘‘Army Society” and ‘‘Boot- 
les’ stories. Perhaps her great success 
with these stories is in some measure 
due—apart from the fact that she 
once lived in a barrack town—to the 
fact that her father was originally an 
army officer, being one of the picked 
officers chosen from the Royal Artil- 
lery to attend the queen at her 
coronation. He afterward entered 
the Church. She has always loved 
the army and army life. Even after 
having achieved quite a success, it 
was not generally known that John 
Strange Winter was a woman, 





William Morris isa short-set, broad- 
shouldered man of robust build, with 
keen lustrous eyes, a curly mane of 
tangled gray hair, and a full flowing 
beard. He waxes his moustache, and 
wears spectacles. He _ habitually 
affects the roughest apparel, his 
general get-up being decidedly nauti- 
cal. His friends declare that nothing 
pleases him so muchas to be mistaken 
for a sailor. Not very long since, 
while he was sauntering through one 
of the crooked river-side streets in 
the old part of London, he was over- 
hauled by aseafaring man. ‘‘ Avast 
there!” cried the stranger; ‘‘don’t I 
know you? Weren't you once mate 
of the brig Sea Swallow!” To be 
taken for a sailor was delightful, but 
to be mistaken for the mate of a ship 
with so poetic a name was simply 
glorious. ‘‘Yes, I am he,” replied 
Morris, and, locking arms with the 
stranger, he piloted him to the near- 


est public house and filled him with 
meat and drink. The poet is now 
eight-and-fifty, anda graduate of Ox- 
ford. He early turned his attention 
to the study of architecture, and in 
1868, together with Dante, Gabriel, 
Rossetti and Burne Jones endeavored 
to set on foot a movement for elevat- 
ing the artistic taste of the public by 
starting an ‘‘ art fabrics” concern for 
the manufacture of wall paper, stained 
glass, tiles, and other household deco- 
rations. Though undertaken as an 
artistic venture rather than a business 
speculation, the concern has proved 
extremely successful. His leisure 
moments are devoted to the composi- 
tion of poetry. ‘‘ The Earthly Para- 
dise,” which is perhaps his best-known 
work, appeared just a quarter of a 
century ago. He has recently trans- 
lated the Odyssey of Homer and 
rendered into English versea number 
of Icelandic legends. He declares 
that hereafter he intends to do his 
own printing, and announces that his 
forthcoming volume will be issued 
from the press he has established in a 
cottage near his house. He is quite 
an enthusiastic antiquarian, and, as 
is well known, has long been one of 
the leaders of the socialist movement 
in England,—JZippincott's. 





Miss Mary E. Wilkins is original in 
her literary methods. She makes no 
use of a notebook. ‘‘I don’t believe 
I think many thoughts,” she says. 
Miss Wilkins’ gentle consideration for 
othersisa marked trait of her character. 
‘* If I possess such a virtue,” she re- 
marks, ‘‘it is the result of contrition 
over my juvenile manners. I hada 
party when I was a little girl,” she 
narrates, with much gusto, ‘‘ and, hav- 
ing no sash, I wore a blue ribbon round 
my waist. Another little girl came in 
resplendent with a sash, and such was 
my envy that I at once took occasion to 
tell her that sashes were all out of fash- 
ion. My penitence over that piece of 
feminine cattishness ought to have 
done me good, and I hope it has.” — 
New Orlean's Picayune. 
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The time is ripe for a satisfactory 
survey of the life of Lincoln, at once 
comprehensive and compact. Mr- 
John T. Morse Jr., Editor of American 
Statesmen, has met the conditions in 
two volumes of his series. Profiting 
by the labors of his predecessors, and 
where possible, relying upon original 
material, he has produced a picture of 
the martyr President which can be 
read from beginning to end with 
pride and interest, and be set down 
with a feeling that at last one has ac- 
quired something like a fair con- 
ception of Lincoln’s character. Steer- 
ing between the prolix adulation of 
indiscriminate admirers and the pruri- 
ent minutiz of the ultra-realists his 
work has also a literary character 
hardly aimed at by those who have 
preceded him. In the opening chap- 
ter he strikes the key-note of his con- 
ception of Lincoln, from which we 
extract a few sentences. 

The preéminently striking feature 
in Lincoln’s nature—not a trait of 
character, but a characteristic of the 
man—which is noteworthy in these 
early days, and grew more so to the 
very latest, was the extraordinary de- 
gree to which he always appeared to 
be in close and sympathetic touch 
with the people, that is to say, the 
people in the mass wherein he was 
imbedded, the social body amid which 
he dwelt, which pressed upon him on 
all sides, which for him formed ‘‘ the 
public.” First this group or body was 
only the population of the frontier 
settlement ; then it widened to include 
the State of Illinois; then it expanded 
to the population of the entire Nortn; 
and such had come to be the popular 
appreciation of this remarkably de- 
veloped quality that, at the time of 


his death, his admirers even dared to 
believe that it would be able to make 
itself one with all the heterogeneous, 
discordant, antagonistic elements 
which then composed the very dis- 
united United States. It is by reason 
of this quality that it has seemed nec- 
essary to depict so far as possible that 
peculiar, transitory phase of society 
which surrounded his early days. 
This quality in him caused him to be 
exceptionally susceptible to the pecu- F 
liar influences of the people among 
whom his lot was cast. This quality 
for a while prevented his differentiat- 
ing himself from them, prevented his 
accepting standards and purposes un- 
like theirs either in speech or action, 
prevented his rising rapidly to a 
higher plane than theirs. This qual- 
ity kept him essentially one of them, 
until his ‘‘ people” and his ‘‘ public” 
expanded beyond them. It has been 
the fashion of his admirers to mani- 
fest an extreme distaste for a truthful 
presentation of his earlier days. 





The very quality which made Lincoln 
as a young man, not much superior 
to his coarse surroundings, was pre- 
cisely the same quality, which, ripening 
and expanding rapidly and grandly 
with maturing years and a greater 
circle of humanity, made him what 
he was in later life. It is through I 
this quality that we get continuity in 
him; without it, we cannot evade the 
inscluble problem of two men, — two 
lives, —one following the other with 
no visible link of connection between 
them; without it we have physically 
one creature, morally and mentally 
two beings. If we reject this trait, 
we throw away the only key which 
unlocks the problem of the most 
singular life, taken from end to end, 
which has ever been witnessed among 
men, a life which many have been 
content to regard as an unsolved 
enigma. But if we admit and really 
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perceive and feel the full force of 
this trait, developed in him in a 
degree probably unequalled in the 
annals of men, then, besides the 
enlightenment which it brings, we 
have the great satisfaction of eliminat- 
ing much of the disagreeableness 
attendant upon his youthful days. 
Even the commonness and painful 
coarseness of his foolish written ex- 
pressions become actually an expo- 
nent of his chief and crowning quality, 
his receptiveness and his expression 
of humanity, —that is to say, of all 
the humanity he then knew. At first 
he expressed what he could discern 
with the limited, inexperienced vision 
of the ignorant son ofa wretched, 
vagrant pioneer; later he gave ex- 
pression to the humanity of a people 
engaged in a purpose physically and 
morally as vast and as grand as any 
enterprise which the world has seen. 
Thus, with perfect fairness, without 
wrenching or misrepresentation or 
sophistry, the ugliness of his youth 
ceases to be his own and becomes 
only the presentation_of a curious 
social condition. In his youth he 
expressed a low condition, in later 
life a noble one; at each period he 
expressed correctly what he found. 
His day and generation uttered itself 
through him. With such thoughts, 
and from this point of view, it is 
possible to contemplate Lincoln’s 
early days, amid all their degraded 
surroundings, and influences, and un- 
marked by apparent antagonism or 
obvious superiority on his part, 
without serious dismay. 


This view enables the writer to pass 
lightly over those passages upon which 
others have seemed to gloat with joy, 
for the reason that they appeared to 
draw Lincoln down nearer to the level 
of common men. The scope of the 
work of necessity requires a pretty 
extensive discussion of the political 
meaning of the late war, and a severe 


analysis of its underlying causes 
‘* Was the South,” he asks, ‘‘ endeav- 
oring to establish a government of 
its own for a justifiable reason and a 
right purpose? Now, the avowed 
purpose was to establish on an endur- 
ing foundation a permanent slave em- 
pire; and the declared reason was, 
that slavery was not safe within the 
Union. Underneath the question of 
the Union, therefore, lay, logically, 
the question of slavery.” The author 
shows Lincoln's close identification 
with the development of Northern 
sentiment upon this question, and 
prints with approbation his letter to 
Greeley in which he declares himself 
in favor of preserving the Union with 
or without slavery or by compromise 
thereof. The military movements of 
the war occupy a large portion of the 
work and a considerable space is given 
to the various acts of the McClellan 
drama. Recognizing Lincoln's in- 
dulgence under strong provocation to 
harshness, the author pauses to la- 
ment that we have no record of the 
President’s real estimate of the Gen- 
eral whom he twice uplifted and 
twice removed from command. As 
for the summary of the whole man 
the writer makes no attempt to settle 
the question of the comparative place 
of his hero among the great of the 
world. ‘Let us take him simply as 
Abraham Lincoln, singular and soli- 
tary as we all see that he was; let us 
be thankful if we can make a niche 
big enough for him among the world’s 
heroes, without worrying ourselves 
about the proportion which it may 
bear to other niches; and there let 
him remain forever, lonely, as in his 
strange lifetime, impressive, mysteri- 
ous, unmeasured, and unsolved.” 
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To the graceful pen of Bayard 
Tuckerman, which has already been 
employed in depicting interesting epi- 
sodes of American history, has been 
assigned the congenial task of pre- 
paring ‘‘The Life of Peter Stuyves- 
ant” in the Makers of America se- 
ries. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) Starting 
with a brief description of the settle- 
ment of Manhattan Island, and of its 
somewhat chaotic government, under 
the independent Peter Minuit, the 
absurd Van Twiller, and the unfor- 
tunate Kieft, he gives a spirited and 
agreeable picture of the long and suc- 
cessful administration of the last gov- 
ernment of New Amsterdam. Per- 
haps the most interesting chapter in 
the book describes the social aspect 
of the present metropolis as it existed 
two centuries anda quarter ago. The 
principal streets and squares of the 
ancient city are described, and the 
habits and customs of the people are 
illustrated with numerous pertinent 
facts. One reads with amusement of 
their most worshipful, most prudent, 
and most discreet mightinesses, the 
burgomasters of New Amsterdam. 
Respect for the authorities existed in 
those days, and the authorities re- 
spected themselves. Domestic troubles 
were referred to the Dominie, and 
there being no prisons, criminals were 
fined, whipped, bound, ducked, or 
ridden on a wooden horse. We read 
with a new interest of the trade; the 
taxes, the amusements, the family life, 
the domestic servants of people living 
in Wall street at a time when a lot on 
the corner of that thoroughfare was 
sold for slightly more than the present 
price of a square foot. There are less 
than two hundred pages in the work, 
but it is replete with interest and the 
enthusiasm of a careful and pains‘tak- 
ing student. 


William O’Connor Morris has added 
one more to the biographies of Na- 
poleon (Putnam), to which he gives 
the additional title, The Military Su- 
premacy of Revolutionary France. If 
not excessive in eulogy the work at 
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least manifests a very full measure of 
appreciation of the colossal genius 
for war which made geography as well 
as history. England is severely cen- 
sured for the St. Helena episode, and 
Wellington’s victory was really owing 
to the remissness of Grouchy. The 
story is told in spirited language and 
is picturesquely and _ interestingly 
treated. Numerous illustrations and 
maps add value to the volume. 
THE IMAGINATION OF DULLNESS 

Walter Blackburn Harte.....-... New England Magazine 

There are some preternaturally dull 
bigwigs, of very high standing in the 
literary world, who write as if they 
were muffled up in the shrouds of 
dead authors. They are ashamed of 
nature, and are as dependent upon 
precedent as police magistrates. They 
dare not look up and see God’s sun 
shining: in the heavens, unless some 
illustrious predecessor in their libraries 
made note of the phenomenon. They 
are afraid to compromise the dignity 
of the fancy figures of themselves they 
conjure up in their minds, for the 
delectation of posterity. This is the 
only matter in which such men betray 
the smallest possession of imagina- 
tion: they can see nothing worthy or 
beautiful in their own generation, but 
they are greatly concerned to impress 
a proper sense of their personal dig- 
nity and talents upon the children of 
their worthless contemporaries— if 
not upon those lost souls themselves. 
They despise their contemporaries so 
much, because, while looking back, 
they also look forward, and fancy they 
belong to no generation but to pos- 
terity. The dullest of judicial folk, 
perched upon the peak of bald preci- 
sion, is secretly the thrall of a most 
grotesque imagination. ‘‘Folly is set in 
great dignity.” The man of great 
capacities and noble qualities can 
alone afford to unbend in general 
society. He is secure in the con- 
sciousness of his genuine purpose, and 
has his quip and joke regardless of 
immediate impressions. Dignity is 
more often than anything else a con- 
fession of weakness. 
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Sally Dows. Bret Hart. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
Un Scrupule. Paul Bourget. (Amblard & Meyer Bros.) 
Jean Berny, Sailor. Pierre Loti. (Cassell.) 
Dr. Latimer. Clara Louise Burnham. (Houghton, Mifflin.) 
The Last Sentence. Maxwell Gray. (Tait.) 
Oriole’s Daughter. Jessie Fothergill. (Tait. ) 
Witness to the Deed. George Manville Fenn. (Cassell. ) 
Stories from the Rabbis. Abram S. Isaacs. (Webster. ) 
Squire Hellman. Juhani Aho. (Cassell’s Unknown Library. ) 
Was Hethe Other? Isabel Fitzroy. (Lippincott. ) 
Utterly Mistaken. Annie Thomas. (Cassell.) 
John Holden: Unionist. T. C. de Leon. (Price-McGill Co.) 
Social Strugglers. Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. (Scribner.) 
The Fate of Fenella. By twenty-four authors, (Cassell.) 
Major Matterson. St. George Rathbone. (Price-McGill. ) 
The Squire. Mrs. Parr. (Cassell.) 
A Riddle of Luck. Mary E. Stone. (Lippincott.) 
Little Miss Muffet. Rosa N. Carey. (Lippiucott.) 
The Sorceress. Mrs. Oliphant. (John A. Tailor Co.) 
A Century Too Soon. John R. Musick. (Funk & Wagnalls.) 
Simplicity and Fascination.. Anne Beale. (Lee & Shepard.) 
Lost in a Great City. Amanda M. Douglas. (Lee & Shepard.) 
Drifting on Sunny Seas. T. Robinson Warren. (Dillingham.) 
Strange Sights Ab~oad. Oliver Optic. (Lee & Shepard.) 
The New Nero. Edgar Fawcett. (Collier.) 
Grave Lady Jane. Florence Warden. (John A. Tailor Co.) 
Merely Mary Ann. I. Zangwill. (Raphael Tuck & Sons.) 
A Modern Agrippa. Caroline E, White. (Lippincott.) 
Dearest. Mrs. Forrester. (Tait. ) 
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BOOK REFERENCE—APRIL PUBLICATIONS 
TEXT-BOOKS, MANUALS, ETC. 


Columbian Cook Book. Mrs. Harrison and others. (Dillingham. ) 
Abroad and at Home. Morris Phillips. (Brentano.) 

Gods and Heroes. R. E. Francillon. (Ginn & Co.) 

Drawing in the Public Schools. Anson K. Cross. (A. K. Cross.) 
Homes in City and Country. Russell Sturgis and others. (Scribner. ) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Choice of Books. Frederic Harrison. (Macmilian.) 

The Novel: What It Is. F. Marion Crawford. (Macmillan.) 
Women of the World. (H. W. Dick & Co.). 

English Pharisees and French Crocodiles. Max O'Rell. (Cassell.) 
Stories About Doctors. J. Cordy Jeaffreson. (Dillingham. ) 


PHILOSOPHY AND DISCUSSION 


Am I Jew or Gentile? T. A. Davis. (Dillingham.) 

Mental Life and Culture. Julia Duhring. (Lippincott. ) 

Youth. Charles Wagner. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

The Secret of Character Building. John B. De Motte. (Griggs & Co.) 

The Meaning and Method of Life. George M. Gould. (Putnam.) 

The Philosophy of Individualty. A. B. Blackwell. (Putnam.) 

Ideal Suggestion Through Mental Photography. Henry Wood. (Lee 
& Shepard.) 

Red Leaves and Roses. Madison Cawein. (Putnam.) 

Ranch Verses. W. L. Chittenden. (Putnam.) 

Fleeting Thoughts. Caroline E. Prentiss. (Putnam.) 

The Loves of Paul Fenly. Anna M. Fitch. (Putnam.) 

The Conquest of Peru. Kinahan Cornwallis. (Daily Investigator.) 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Peyps’ Diary; Volume 1. H. B. Wheatley. (Macmillan. ) 

Peter Stuyvesant. Bayard Tuckerman, (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
Napoleon. William O'Connor Morris. (Putnam.) 

Personal Reminiscences. L, E. Chittenden. (Richmond, Croscup & Co.) 
The Poet and the Man. Francis N. Underwood (Lee & Shepard.) 
Outlines of Roman History. H.F. Pelham. (Putnam.) 

A Brief History of Panics. Clement Juglar. (Putnam.) 

The Story of Poland. W. R. Morfill. (Putnam.) 


The Church in the Roman Empire. W. M. Ramsay. (Putnam), 
@- 























MAGAZINE REFERENCE FOR MAY, 1893 





Art, Music and Drama : 





PU EE ronnseicccccs0csseesoeses Fortnightly 
*Some Plays of the Day........-- +++e----Fortnightl 

Women Artists of New York City..... Worthington's 
*Paris Theaters from 1750 to 1790........ Blackwood’s 
Father of Modern Sculpture. .....-.++...... Munsey’s 
American School of Sculpture...... .....++..-Arena 
Famous Paintings.................- eweees verland 
Architecture in San Francisco......++...... Overland 
Pietro Mascagni............---- ..-New England 
Photographer and the Artist........... Chautauquan 
American Theater in London.......... -.-.--Century 
Persian Pottery............. Frank Leslie’s Monthly 
Frances Anne Kemble................0.:.0+ Atlantic 
Chicago Society of Artists........ Literary Northwest 
eo entleman’s 

Biography: 

General Morace Porter.......... -+++e++++++ Munsey’s 
Gothe in Weimar.........+......seeee¢ Home Maker 
Phillips Brooks and Harvard........... New England 
PE aaa teccckes > h0eendns07ssgnee Centu 


A Personal Reminiscence: M. Taine... Biackwood’s 
Leland Stanford...........-.sscessssesees _-Munsey’s 
Leaves from the Autobiography of Salvini..Century 


oo kL rae ecoceee-. Harper's 
Napoleon as a Model Husband.............. Belford’s 
Current Fact and Opinion : 

Political Abolitionist...........++.. oewsewnees Atlantic 
A Monetary Spasm. ............. Literary Northwest 


Inside View of the Pension Bureau ...... Fortnightly 
*Financial Clauses of Home Rule Bill.... Fortnightly 









Tammany Hall...........-.++00-eeeeeeeeee Munsey’s 
*Behring Sea Question ...... .... Nineteenth Century 
Democracy and City Government ...... Cosmopolitan 
*Home Rule Bill.... Contemporary 
*Policy ot Leo XIII............-...... Contemporary 
Anomalies of Our Private Pension System.... Forum 
How to Introduce the Referendum............ Arena 
*Government and the Country..........Blackwood’s 
*Councils of a Nation.........+...... -.. Blackwood’s 
Indians Who Deserve Pension........... ----Century 
Some Reali-m Regarding Silver........-.--Overland 
Lincoln on the Spoils System..............+-Century 
The English Question..............- wbOC cased Atlantic 
Two Values of the Silver Dollar.......... Century 
Hint in Municipal Reform.........2...++++0+- Century 
Better United States Senators..........++...- Century 
*Weakening of Great Britain.... Nineteenth Century 
*Bimetallism Once More --Nineteenth Century 
*The Home Rule Bill........... Nineteenth Century 
*Lord Cromer and the Khedive.. Nineteenth Century 
Pope in Washington..............+++++ +eeeeeeForum 
An American Viceroy from the Vatican ......Forum 
Rome a True Ally of the Republic..... eeeeee+Forum 
Russian Extradition Treaty...........- sees ee. Forum 
Mr. Cleveland’s Tasks and Opportunities ..... Forum 
Municipal Sanitation............ bObticcneunes -Forum 
Education : 
History of Early Education.......... School Review 
Latin in the Secondary School........ School Review 
Problem of Professional Training. .... School Review 
Supervisory Work of Principals. ...... School Review 
Herbart and Pestalozzi........ Educational Magazine 
State Control of Schools....... Educational Magazine 
eee Educational Magazine 
The Correlation of Studies....Educational Magazine 
Value of Number Forms...... Educational Magazine 


Education in Foreign Periodicals. . Educational Mag. 
Life and Study at the Naval Academy. New England 
*India Civil Service............ eves. Fortnightly 
Cooking in the New England Kitchen --- Forum 
Public Schools of Minneapolis................ 
Industrial Schools in the Netherlands.......... Arena 
University of Chicago.... ............ Cosmopolitan 
*Superannuation of Teachers...... ....+. Fortnightly 





* April 












Friend of the Kindergarten...... ......- .--Century 
Kindergarten in Canada....... -...........Century 
Some nomic Features of Public Libraries..Arena 
*Industrial Schools........++....++++++«Contemporary 
Folk Lore: 

apanese Folk-Lore... ...-.-- +eseee++New England 

Ndian Types. ..--ee.seeeeeseeeeereccces -++»Munsey’s 
The Zuni Maids.......... $osenencneswsssed Californian 

History: ; 

Evolution of New York....--- Reis scsi Harper's 
Historic Figure Heads......-++«.......Cosmopolitan 
*Lion King of Sweden .. Nineteenth Centu 
The French Scare of 1875.......-+0+++.+++++ -Harper’s 
Fisheries in American History. .-Chautauquan 
Inaugurations and Coronations. . . --Cosmopolitan 


Joseph Bonaparte in Bordentown.........-..Century 
Columbus and the Ocean .. ......Fetter’s Southern 
Columbus, Vespucius and Magellan..... Californian 
Lost Races of Arizona. ..........cecerseee Californian 
*Financial Causes of the F. Revr... Nineteenth Cent. 
Old ee) Days at Duxbury...New England 


*Royal House of Stewart..........s..s+00s Gentleman 
Century of French History..........++ -..-- Atlantic 
Society of the Cincinnati...... oe AREAS Lippincott’s 
Religion of the Greeks................ Chautauquan 
Literary : 

*The Advertiser's Shakespeare .........-. Gentleman 
*Poems of Louise Chandler Moulton......Fortnightly 

ames Russell Lowell. ........-.++++..++ ---+Harper's 

ecollections of Lord Tennyson............ . Century 
George William Curtis..........-.-+.---Chautauquan 
Relics of Artemus Ward. .......--------+-+-.Century 
Carlisle in the Role of Lover ...-Belford’s 


Paul Bourget ..... sees... ..Frank Leslie’s Monthly 
Charles Lamb and His Letters ........Worthington’s 


Home of **Ramona’’... ....Frank Leslie’s Monthly 
Hawthorne at North Adams. .............-+- Atlantic 
Poetic Art in Homer's Time .......Fetter’s Southern 
Milton as an Educator........22 «..++ New England 
Bh FEE iv ocnoesscovccdienccecn ..--Atlantic 
Some California Writers ...............+++ Californian 


Miscellaneous : 


*Weathercocks and Vanes... .....+++...--++ Strand 
Standing Army of the United States....Chautauquan 
*From Behind the Speaker’s Chair..........-. Strand 
Stamp and Stamp Collecting... ........ Wide Awake 


An Hour with the Press Club of Chicago. .. Belford’s 
Character in Handwriting.. .....-+++...+++ Munsey’s 


Natural History: 








Individuality in Birds..... Oneseceses coscoseed Atlantic 
Bathing Butterflies Again .......... ..-Goldthwaite’s 
Zig-zags at the Zoo............ --sseeeeeeeeees Strand 
*Lives of N. American Birds .... Nineteenth Century 
Cat-Bird ....-ccccccccccscccccccccvesecs Chautauquan 
Carnivorous Plants.......... Frank Leslie’s Monthly 
Superstitions Concerning Plants........ Chautauquan 
Philosophy and Religion : 
*Happiness in Hell.............- Nineteenth Century 
SPOS BOE POMIEB...0000scescccseces -++-Gentleman 
Practical Theosophy... .............ccssccceccoed Arena 
Foreigners and American Churches.. ..Chautauquan 
*Eternity of Punishment.... .... Nineteenth Century 
Suicides and Modern Civilization............... Arena 
Such Stuff as Dreams Are Made Of.......Californian 
Evolution of Christianity............ .....-+++ Arena 
Brotherhood of Christian Unity... utili Arena 
Proverbs from the Portuguese. ............Overland 
Science and Industry : 
*Weismann’s Theories.........++...... Con emporary 


Cholera Prospect in 1893......Engineering Magazine 
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Cotton as a Factor in Progress....Engineering Mag. 
Gravity System of Rapid Transit..Engineering Mag. 
Progress in Steam En wc rncaag © .-Engineering Mag. 
Gold Fields of Dutch Guiana. Engineering Magazine 
English and American Railways.. Engineering Mag. 
Cost of Street Railway Building..Engineering Mag. 
Prof. Gray’s New Telautograph...Engineering Mag. 
Care of Existing Highways... Engineering Magazine 


*Scenery and the Imagination............ Fortnightly 
*Are Acquired Characters Inherited...... Fortnightly 
Sanitary Science and the Coming Cholera...... Arena 
*Recent Science ......... oe Nineteenth Century 
*Art of Breathing.......-........ Nineteenth Century 
Omega: The Last Days of the World.. Cosmopolitan 
*Adders or Vipers...-......-s0eee....seees Gentleman 
*Bells and their Makers......... ......0. Gentleman 

Cure for London Fogs............00+.... Gentleman 
EL, x dvonods Sines weccdeeeenanenll Arena 
Great Florida Phosphate Boom......... Cosmopolitan 
How the Ocean Became Salt..... ..... Goldthwaite’s 
Silk Culture asa California Industry.....-..Overland 
*The Recent Eclipse. ......2....c0-006 ,Contemporary 
Metropolitan Road-Making,............. Good Roads 
Pb eee Atlantic 
Recent Progress in Science...Frank Leslie’s Monthly 
a alifornian 
Pneumatics versus Medicine..... Literary Northwest 
PRPS CONUTC cc scccsnces — ciccsccsece - Belford’s 

Sociological : 

*Anti-Semitic Movement ........ ..... Contemporary 
Recent Labor Rulings by Federal Courts..... orum 


CompulsoryArbitration an Impossible Remedy.Forum 





Menacin, jalism in the Western States .... Forum 
Are Our Indians Becoming Extinct? ......... Forum 
A Discontented Province..... ...+....+.00 Harper’s 
*Royal Humane Society ..........0. cccccocee Strand 
*Politics and Progress in Siam........... Fortnightly 
Convict Labor on Public Roads ......... G Roads 
Colonel Pope and Good Roads Lippincott’s 
EE REET Lippincott’s 
*Reading of the Working Classes. Nineteenth Century 
*Social Remedies of the Labor Party..... Fortnightly 
Women Wage-Earners .............- ercccceces Arena 
European Peasants as Immigrants...........- Atlantic 
*May Day Dinlogue,..........crcccced Contemporary 
Travel and Spert: 
*Great Forest of Sussex... 2.200000... Gentleman 
Along the Canal in Old Manhattan.......... Harper's 
Personal Impressions of Nicaragua......... Century 
Colerago and leCopltal.......  .....cccsose- Harper’s 
Greatest Sun-Dial in the World ..... Worthington’s 
Seitz in Chinatown.......... Frank Leslie’s Monthly 
re + seeee Cosmopolitan 
Adventure in the Huachucas....... ...... Overland 


; * April 


Lent Among the Mohametans 
In and About Modern Athens... 










An Embassy to Provence.......+secseseeeeee Century 
The Lake of the Dead.. .........+.++++----Century 
Sport in Norway et the Present Day ....Wide Awake 
On the Trail of a Mountain Lion......... Californian 
Mount Etna..........ccesee Frank Leslie’s Monthly 
Caribbean Quarantine........ Frank Leslie’s Monthly 
Golf: the Coming Game........... «+--+ Wide Awake 
Shearing Time on Santa Rosa Is............ Overland 
To the Berkeley Foothills................0 Overland 
Peru and Its People........cccccccesees Chautauquan 
Summer Days in Kashmir...........--.-+ Californian 
Ce I I e oacensscntincsecocse --Californian 
Among the Pampas Plumes............. Californian 
General Miles and the Wheelmen.... ... Good Roads 
Wheel-Time Philosophy..............+ Good Roads 
Cliff Dwellers.......000....ccccce Literary Northwest 
Homes in Egypt,....00..ccescesssccces Home Maker. 
rr aoe New England 
Nine Mile Canon, Utah.................Goldthwaite’s 
pe aaa eee Goldthwaite’s 
National Park in the Olympic Mts....Goldthwaite’s 
Charleston Earthquake................ Goldthwaite’s 
Up the Magdalena. ........-+-ss.seeeee Goldthwaite’s 
Ee Che Bind EABO8 00000. .cecccccccceses Goldthwaite’s 
A Jack-Rabbit Chase .......cccccccccccee secs Outing 
Kings and Queens of the Turf...........-+++- Outing 
How to Catch the Wily Trout.............++++ Outing 
Round About the Zuyder Zee........-+....-- Outing 
Through Erin Awheel..........csccccecsesce- Outing 
PA eae Outing 
Modern Single-Hand Cruiser............-- - Outing 
See Outing 
Women and Society : 
*Prince of Wales at Sandringham.........-.-- Strand 
Purses, Pockets and Personal Receptacles. ...Cosmo. 
Woman in Commercial Horticulture...... Californian 
Women in Scientific Work........ Literary Northwest 
*Types of English Beauty ............++-+++++ Strand 
World’s Fair: 

World’s Fair.....----+ ine. <cseneeeue -....Century 
At the Fair........cccccccccce ieice teahile Spill Century 
Decorative Painting at the World’s Fair.. ..Century 
The White City......- eee ccccccece eesceceee Centu 

Bi PRR ii od ncsicecccccccscccsesees ++++--Harper’s 
A City Within a City..........000.... 0000 Peterson’s 
Chicago and the World’s Fair .......... Chautauquan 
Tyrol at the World’s Fair... ..............- Munsey’s 
Fisheries Exhibit............. Frank Leslie’s Monthly 
Columbian Exposition..................+++ Californian 
“**Tis Sixty Years Since”’ in Chicago......... Atlantic 


Columbian Ex. and American Civilization. ..Atlantic 
New England Art at the Fair....... .. New England 
Glimpses of ‘* The White City.’’.. .. Fetter’s Southern 





The attention of readers is called to the series of World’s Fair Editions 


of CURRENT LITERATURE, which begin with this number. 


collected all the most interesting things about this gigantic display. 


In these will be 


If 


your newsdealer does not keep it, send 25 cents to 


THE CURRENT LITERATURE COMPANY, 


52-54 LAFAYETTE PLACE, New YorK. 





